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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



In 1856, the late Dr. Barter established in Ireland the first 
Hot Air Bath that had existed in Western Europe since the 
retirement of the Romans from Britain. In 1868, when this 
work w4S published, the Bath Had been in operation for 
twelve years, but its progress still continued to be seriously 
impeded by the unreasoning opposition of public prejudice, 
and the equally unscientific hostility of Medical opinion to 
which, from its establishment, it had been exposed. 

Since then, however, a very gratifying change has taken 
place, for although a great amount of ignorance respecting 
the nature and merits of the Bath is still to be met with iu 
Society, yet the opposition resulting therefrom is by^no means 
so active, nor so dogmatically expressed as formerly. On 
the contrary, the undoubted tendency of Opinion now is to 
acknowledge that, properly employed, the Bath does possess 
invaluable qualities, which are designed to prevent diseased 
bodily conditions and maintain the functions of health. 

Among the most persistent and prejudiced opponents of 
the Bath on its revival among us, members of the Medical 
profession figured conspicuously. Only a very select few 
were to be found who adequately appreciated its singular 
merits. Some reluctantly and timorously sanctioned its use, 
but rarely indeed had any the courage to appear openly as 
its advocates. Happily, all this has been greatly changed. 
The Medical profession is now principally composed of 
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gentlemen who have grown np with minds unwarped by the 
teaching of unphilosophical schools, in which their prede- 
cessors were, for the most part, trained ; and thus the mere 
assertions of Dogma are no longer permitted to obstruct the 
coarse of Free Inquiry. 

Hence the revolntion that has taken place, of late years, in 
Medical Practice. Hydropathic treatment has ceased to be 
assailed as " quackery," and is now extensively adopted in 
Hospital and Private practice ; and thus the Bath, which has 
been aptly described as the " Keystone " of Hydropathy, is 
extending its salubrious influences, and yearly increasing in 
public favour. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the Bath is still in its 
infancy, and before it attains its destined maturity much 
remains to be done in dispelling the mists of ignorance that 
always obscure and retard the progress of whatever is novel 
and useful, and in educating Opinion to appreciate aright its 
unequalled Prophylactic and Therapeutic properties. 

In the hope of contributing towards this most desirable 
end, the Fourth Edition of this work is published. 

HoLFORD LoDoi, Alfha Boinf 
Beqbht's Park, Lohdov, 
ifay, 1880. 



TO RICHAKD BARTER, M.B.C.S.E. 



Deab De. Barter, 

The bigh sense I entertain of your 
distinguished labours in a cause which has for its object the 
prolongation of human life, the mitigation of suffering, and 
the increase of health and happiness, leads me to dedicate to 
you this humble effort to direct public attention, in the words 
of Sir John Forbes, to " the great value and importance of 
what may be termed the physiological, hygienic, or natural 
system of curing diseases, in contradistinction to the phar- 
maceutical or empirical drug plan, generally prevalent.** 

In common with all who ar^ familiar with the feiots, I 
recognize in you the earnest, intrepid, and successful inno- 
vator, who, with the truths of Nature for your guide, succeeded 
in introducing a new system of Therapeutics, which some of 
the most gifted minds of the age, who adorn the Medical pro. 
fession, have welcomed as a priceless '' boon to humanity.*' 

To you the honour justly b^ongs of having been the first 
to establish, on a firm basis. Hydropathy in Ireland, and to 
you also the Western nations are indebted for the revival of 
the ancient Hot Air Bath, and its application ^ a remedial 
agent in the treatment of disease — thereby demonstrating 
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the incomparable adyantages of artificial heat as a onrative 
means. Yon thus conferred on Hydropathy a new power 
which constitntes its perfection as a rational System of Thera- 
pentics— vastly augmenting its utility and intensifying its 
benefits. 

Haying been led, in the first instance, to follow the imper- 
fect modem Turkish mode of constructing and working the 
Bath, your sagacious experience soon induced you to detect 
and correct the evils arising therefrom. You restored the 
purify of the Bath atmosphere in accordance with the more 
approved ancient practice, and thus avoiding the inconveni- 
ences of superabundant moisture, you instructed the Easterns 
to appreciate the curative powers of the Bath, and indicated 
the only means by which high degrees of temperature can 
be safely and beneficially employed. 

Feeling your way with prudent circumspection, and profit- 
ing by your large experience, you gradually tested the value 
of high temperatures and tj^e direct action of Heat in the 
treatment of disease, thus heralding the development of a 
therapeutical agency which is destined to revolutionize the 
unphilosophical system of Old Medicine, and supersede the 
gratuitous cruelties of its irrational practices. 

When satisfied you possessed in the Bath a remedial agency 
of superlative power as applicable to man, your humanity 
suggested the sound physiological conclusion that it would 
prove of equal potency in the treatment of the various dis- 
eases to which domesticated animals are subject, and experi- 
ence has amply confirmed the correctness of your views. 
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Undeterred by tbe opposition wbich besets tbe patb of 
every one wbo earnestly labours for the benefit of mankind, 
yon have had tbe satisfaction of seeing yonr views adopted, 
or tacitly acquiesced in, by many of those who were foremost 
to ridicule or senselessly condemn. '* Of all methods of 
advancing the interests of science/' remarks Dr. Andrew 
Combe, " that which consists in the supercilious neglect of 
alleged new discoveries, merely on the ground that they 
differ from what is already known,' is assuredly the worst." 
And he farther observes — " We ought to extend the hand of 
welcome to every man who is able to correct an established 
error, or add a new truth to the existing store ; and much 
more so, if tbe offered contribution should be of that new 
and important principle capable, if true, of modifying and 
improving the whole field of medical practice." 

That your ** contributions " merit such a character is now 
admitted by all who judge impartially; yet no such "hand 
of welcome " was extended to you by the great majority of 
your professional brethren. On the contrary, you experi- 
enced the fate of all great practical benefactors of mankind 
in having your labours misrepresented — your motives im- 
pugned — your claims to distinction unfairly questioned, and 
the merits of your improvements ungenerously decried and 
depreciated. 

But you have, nevertheless, enjoyed the signal triumph of 
having lived to witness tbe successful establishment of the 
Bath, not only in "Western Europe, but also in America and 
other countries, where it was previously unknown, and future 
generations cannot fail to recognize your merits as a dis- 
tinguished pioneer in the cause of human welfare. 
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With disinterested seal yon have devoted mnok timie and 
money to extend the benefits of the Bath among the poor. 
More especially yon have been earnest in yonr exertions to 
hare the Bath made available for the treatment of the help- 
less sick in onr Hospitals, Asylams, and Workhonses. Your 
endeavours, in this respect, entitle yon to the gratitude of 
the humane; and though, from the apathy of those in 
authority, your exertions have only been as yet partially 
successful, it is to be hoped a more enlightened and 
Christian policy will soon prevail. 

In writing on the snbject of the Bath, I have felt it was 
but a simple act of justice to truthfully record the greatness 
of the obligations the cause of humanity is under to yon ; 
and I only express the feelings of all who rightly appreciate 
the value of your labours in hoping you may long continue 
to enjoy the elevated position you have so worthily won. 

With sincere respect, 

I am yours, faithfully, 

DURHAM DUNLOP. 

Spafisu), Holtwood, 
Augustt 1868. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 



Section L— 7%^ Mse stated — Healthy hodily and mental^ its tm- 
porianee — ignorance of ^^ Editcated classes^* concerning t7h& 
scimc$ of life a main cause of Medical JSmpiricism, 

The object of this work is to place before tbe public, in a com- 
prehensive and popular form, tbe evidence fbrnished by Science 
and Experience respecting tbe employment of Air and Water- 
under certain conditions — in tbe preservation of Healtb, as well 
as in tbe Hydropathic treatment of Disease. I^o new principle 
is announced ; no novel theory propounded ; support is claimed 
for no speculative system — on the contrary, tbe only desire is 
to bring in simple detail before tbe public what has been known, 
though imperfectly practised, for thousands of years, in every 
quarter of tbe globe, but which in our own day, despite various 
disco aragements, has happily received scientific and practical 
development. 

Air and water are natural elements indispensable to the 
existence of animal life. It is not* surprising, therefore, that, 
when modified, in a greater or less degree, by another natural 
element, temperature, they should become the most general 
and powerful, the most scdutary and unfailing agents yet dis- 
covered for tbe sustentation of normal life, and the correction 
or alleviation of those numerous derangements to which it is 
exposed. 

Normal life is Health; and what subject, rightly considered, 
is fraught with more vital import to thoughtfol minds than the 
consideration of the most effectual means by which HeaUh can 
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tu^quainted with these laws and live in obedience to them. 
** Knowledge is power,** and he who comprehends how "fear- 
ftilly and wonderfully" he is made — ^how admirably his organ- 
ism is designed to fulfil its purposes, but how necessarily a 
breach of the laws which govern it must be followed by disease 
in one form or other, is surely better fitted to appreciate aright 
the inestimable blessing of Health, and guard against Disease^ 
than any one can be who is content to remain purblind and 
ignorant on the subject ? " Know thyself" is an ancient and 
wise maxim, which comprehends a philosophy that lies at the 
root of human happiness and well-being. 

J^ext in importance to a knowledge of the means by which 
Health can best be preserved, is an acquaintance with those 
simple and natural agencies by the judicious application of 
which deviations from the healthy standard can be corrected, 
and the balance of disordered functions re-adjusted and restored* 
This knowledge, however, few persons care to acquire — the 
mass even of the '* educated classes" being content to remain 
ignorant of those general physiological laws which are the 
foundation of all that is rational in Medicine — of all that has 
solid pretensions to rank as Hygienic, Prophylactic, and Thera- 
peutic — that is, of all which can be truly deemed preservative 
of Health, or possessed of remedial properties in relation to the 
numerous derangements to which our artificial habits of life 
render us more or less liable. 

It is within the scope of every one's observation that, on 
such subjects, deplorable ignorance and apparent indifference 
prevail. How few are to be found who have rational ideas re- 
specting their own organism — who understand even the lan- 
guage of Physiology, or could satisfactorily answer the ques- 
tions — What is Health? "V^hat is Disease? It is, in truth, 
unduly complimentary to speak of an '* educated laity" in rela- 
tion to this subject,, because, in reality, ignorance and not 
knowledge is the prevailing rule. Pope says — 

** The proper study of mankind is man." 

Yet, what passes current in society f (»: an " accomplished edu-' 
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be preseiTed ? ** The first wealth ib Health" — ^it is the richest 
inheritance with which man can be endowed, for sacceas in life, 
to say nothing of the rational enjoyments of existence, is 
mainly dependent on its possession. As Cowley says, it is— 

" The salt of Life, which does to all a relish give ; 
Its standing pleasure, and intrinsic wealth. 
The body's virtue, and the soul's good fortune.*' 

Surely, then, whatever tends to sustain or confer so great a 
blessing as Hecdth, ought to possess a primary value in the esti- 
mation of every intelligent being. The ment $ana in eorpors 
$ano of Juvenal, has been not inaptly termed ** the golden rule 
of education ;" but a sound mind, as a general rule, is only co- 
existent with a sound bodily condition. Physical health is 
physiologically necessary to perfect mental health, and this in- 
contestible truth ought never to be lost sight of, for, as Dr. 
Millingen observes, 'Hhe sound operation of the mind is fre- 
quently disturbed by the slightest physical influence.*'* Two 
schools of medicine, famous in their day, were distinguished by 
opposite views on this subject. Stahl, the founder of one, 
contended that bodily disease principally proceeds from affectiona 
of the mind, while Hoffman, the founder of the other, main- 
tained that the primary cause of all disease is referrible to the 
body. A more enlightened Physiology, however, now admits 
that there is much truth in both theories, and has established 
the existence of a reciprocity of action between the mental and 
the physical, which is an inflexible law of our economy — ^the 
effects of which are not speculative but demonstrative, though 
how the mysterious relationship exists and acts is inscrutable 
and inexplicable. 

It is sufficient for all practical purposes* to know that such 
a relationship does exist, and that Health is governed by certain 
laws which are, in the main, well-deflned and easily understood. 
This being the case, it follows that there is a moral obligation 
on every one, who has intelligence and opportunity, to become 

« Mimngen. Th$ Tauiom, or Mind and MatUr, p. 160. 
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tu^quainted with these laws and live in obedience to them. 
** Knowledge is power,*' and he who comprehends how *'fear- 
ftilly and wonderfully" he is made — ^how admirably his organ- 
ism is designed to fulfil its purposes, but how necessarily a 
breach of the laws which govern it must be followed by disease 
in one form or other, is surely better fitted to appreciate aright 
the inestimable blessing of Health, and guard against Disease, 
than any one can be who is content to remain purblind and 
ignorant on the subject ? " Know thyself" is an ancient and 
wise maxim, which comprehends a philosophy that lies at the 
root of human happiness and well-being. 

J^ext in importance to a knowledge of the means by which 
Health can best be preserved, is an acquaintance with those 
simple and natural agencies by the judicious application of 
which deviations from the healthy standard can be corrected, 
and the balance of disordered functions re-adjusted and restored* 
This knowledge, however, few persons care to acquire — ^the 
mass even of the '* educated classes" being content to remsdn 
ignorant of those general physiological laws which are the 
foundation of all that is rational in Medicine — of all that has 
solid pretensions to rank as Hygienic, Prophylactic, and Thera- 
peutic — that is, of all which can be truly deemed preservative 
of Health, or possessed of remedial properties in relation to the 
numerous derangements to which our artificial habits of life 
render us more or less liable. 

It is within the scope of every one's observation that, on 
such subjects, deplorable ignorance and apparent indifference 
prevail. How few are to be found who have rational ideas re- 
specting their own organism — who understand even the lan- 
guage of Physiology, or could satisfactorily answer the ques- 
tions — ^What is Health? "V^hat is Disease? It is, in truth, 
unduly complimentary to speak of an '* educated laity" in rela- 
tion to this subject,, because, in reality, ignorance and not 
knowledge is the prevailing rule. Pope says — 

" The proper study of mankind is man." 

Yet, what passes current in society f(»: an " accomplished edu* 
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Mtkm/' embraces at least a smattering of almost everj subjeoi 
save a knowledge of man— of his organism^ its functions, and 
tiie laws that goyom them. This kiu>wlQdge is fboUshly oen- 
sidered as 'technical/' or ''professional^" and henoetke '' edu- 
cated classes" are specially acdaded from instmction in those 
immutable laws of Yitality, on the observance of which mndi 
of their well-being in after-life is largely d^endent. This ad- 
mitted defect in our general educational curricnlum sadly tends 
to foster the superstitions and impositions which have for ages 
existed in relation to the alleged curative effect of Drugs, and 
in this way becomes the source of an incalculable amount 
of human misery. The errors of one gen^*ation are thus 
transmitted as a baneful inheritance to another, and inveterate 
prejudices are perpetuated to stifle the voice of nature and <^ 
truth. 

If the so-called '' educated classes" really possessed such 
easily- acquired knowledge as I have referred to, it is not pos- 
sible to believe that the vocation of Quacksry^^wheiher ortho*' 
dox or heterodox, legitimate or illegitimate, licensed or un- 
licensed — ^would continue to be the prosperous business it has 
always proved, and never more so than in our own time. Be* 
cause it is owing to the ignorance and consequent credulity of 
mankind that quackery in Medicine finds printable existence. 
'^ Man," observes Southey, '' is a dupeable animaL Quacks in 
medicine, quacks in religion, and quacks in politics know this^ 
and act upon that knowledge.""^ Quacks in religion and poli- 

* Popularly the term qtiack, as relates to medicine, is applied to a 
licensed or unlicensed practitioner ^o trades in panaeeaa or specijka^ but 
in a more general and correct sense it is applicable to 0lt pracHtiontrSt wbo 
pfetend to skill and power in the treatment of disease which they do not 
possess. In this sense qnaokery, or empiricism, abounds in all Medical 
^hools, and it is by its artful use that popular and fashionable practitioners 
generally obtain reputation, and thrive at the expense of their dupes. 
Hence the great success of notmous quacks, who openly trade as snch,haa 
been ascribed to the doubtful practices of the regular physician^. An 
educated public can alone correct this great evil. AU false pretence is 
qu^kery, no matter how disguised, and Druff Medication^ whether ignor- 
Sntly or designedly foUowed, is essentially a ftilse pretence. 
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tics are (xmfessedly bad enongb, but tbere are always corrective 
i&finences more or less powerftiUy at work to counteract their 
mischief. Whereas qnacks in medicine labour in a field pecu- 
liarly their own. They appeal to the ignorance of their 
patients, and act on the infirmities of human nature when their 
eeduotiye devices have greatest potency — ^when the body is 
suffering firom the torments of disease, and the intellect is ob- 
scured by apprehensions of fatal consequences, and hence the 
remarkable siuscesd which has attended empiricism, even among 
the best educated, in all ages. 

It would be difficult indeed, to determine at what precise 
point in our own day Medical quackery commences or termi-* 
nates. That it pervades every branch of Medical practice is only 
what is acknowledged and lamented by many of the most 
learned, accomplished, and truthM members of the Protession. 
But it must net be eiipected that any desirable extent of 
improvement, in this respect, will emanate from within the 
Profession itself, for those who profit by abuses were never yet 
known to volimtarily correct them. This a candid writer. Dr. 
€. Kidd, admits, and says, *' Our chiefest hopes at present exist 
in the outer educated public. It is a sad but humiliating con- 
fession."* As an eminent American author, Silvester Graham, 
observes :— 

** It is certain i^at witbent a weQ-eclticated Medical Profession, of high 
moral tone, society cannot prosper ; and it is eqnallj certain that such a 
profession will be most accurately estimated where society is most intdH- 
gent in regard to the proper qualifications of such a profession ; and, 
therefore, the most certain means of destroying every species of medical 
empiricism and imposture, and of securing the highest confidence in a 
responsible profession, is to enlighten the people in the knowledge of the 
Xam of life and Health,*' f 

A public so enlightened would not be retained long in the 
bondage of Drug superstitions, nor be deterred, by the mere 
^80 dixit of ignorance, prejudice, and selfish interests from 
adopting remedial agencies in accordance with nature and rea- 

♦ Medical Times, Sept. 9, 1865. 
t Science of Human Life — Preface, 
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BOH. But Uiere is not yet such a general diffusion of enlighten- 
ment, even among the highly favoured classes, as would warrant 
the helief that the reign of medical error and imposture will 
speedily terminate. There is now, unfortunately, as much 
inertia to overcome — as much active hostility to be encountered 
in introducing new and well-attested improvements into the 
profession and practice of Medicine, as at any former period of 
its history. This is mainly attributable to the non-enlighten- 
ment of the public generally on matters relating to Medicine, 
the effect of which is to cherish and perpetuate inherited 
delusions concerning the nature and action of Drugs, which 
render all improvements impossible, for most assuredly it is 
&om an intelligent public that the irresistible stim.ulu8 to 
improvement and progress must come. 

But in order to comprehend clearly the various agenciea 
which now contribute so powerfully to the maintenance of 
error, by forming artificial barriers against the introduction of 
improvements — agencies by which medical men are fortified in 
clinging to the superstitious and admitted imperfections of 
Drug-systems, and impelled to resist salutary innovations 
directed to the establishment of the Healing Art on a rational 
and scientific basis — it is necessary to candidly examine the 
state of the Medical Profession as it now exists, and in doing 
BO reliance can be most satisfactorily reposed in the conscien- 
tious expression of opinion by Medical men themselves. AH 
the conclusions arrived at will, therefore, be fully sustained by 
an abundance of unquestionable professional authorities. 
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SxonoN II. — Opposition of the Medical Profession to New 
Truths — The Prieat- Physicians of the Pagans and Ohris* 
iians — Hippocrates — Division of Medicine into Surgery, 
Physic, and Pharmacy, a great source of corruption and 
evil — Medical Knowledge — its constituent parts, Anatomy, 
Physiology, PatJiology, Hygiene, and Therapeutics — Dis^ 
Unction between Medicine as a Science^ and the mere Art of 
Physic — Opinions of Medical authorities thereon. 

The History of Medicine proves tbat medical men, as a class, 
bays always been identified witb opposition to new and im- 
proTing tratbs. In all ages tbey bave been discreditably 
distinguisbed for upbolding, witb minds impervious to reason^ 
wbatever establisbed opinion ruled among tbem, no matter 
wbat superstitions or corruptions tbat opinion involved and 
sustained. A devotion to ignorant credulities and irrational 
preconceptions, witb an intolerance of any appeal to nature in 
opposition to speculative conjectures bowever absurd, bas been 
a decided and prominent cbaracteristic of tbe Profession from a 
remote antiquity. Unfortunately tbe same cbaracteristic is 
still remarkable, tbougb not now so glaringly and offensively 
displayed. 

In tbe first ages of tbe world tbe practice of medicine was 
usurped by tbe Priests, to increase tbeir influence and autbority 
over tbe minds of tbe people. Hence, it was early involved in 
tbe grossness of superstition, and its practice was debased by 
tbe artifices of empirical pretenders to supernatural gifts. Hippo* 
crates, wbo was born about 460 b.c, and educated under tbe 
Priests of tbe Temple of -^sculapius at Cos, was tbe first 
wbo sougbt to divorce medicine from Priestcraft, and partially 
succeeded in doing so. His name, considering tbe age in wbioh 
be lived, is tbe most illustrious in medical bistory, and be is 
justly styled ** Tbe Fatber of Medicine. ' 
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The great doctrine inculcated by the PriestrPhysicians con- 
cerning disease was, that all bodily and mental infirmities proceeded 
tram some Bupematural agency, and therefore relief was only to 
be obtained through their intervention, as they alone held com- 
munion with the gods ! Hippocrates taught that disease was 
not caused by the gods at all, and, therefore, that the rites, 
ceremonies, invocations, and mummeries of priestcraft, were 
not required to propitiate offended deities, but that each disease 
had its own natural cause, and was to be relieved only 
by natural means. Hippocrates was, of course, violently op- 
posed, misrepresented, and calumniated hj the practitioners 
who profited by the superstitious ignorance he desired to dis- 
sipate, just as every honest and truthful innovator has 
experienced similar treatment down to the present time. 

About 200 B.C. medicine was first divided into three separate 
departments — Surgery, Physic, and Pharmacy — and this division 
has been the principal cause of the corruption and degradation 
ihat has attended its practice and characterised its history from 
that day to this. After the establishment of Christianity under 
Constantine, the primitive purity of the Church speedily 
vanished, and actuated by similar motives as their Pagan pre- 
decessors, the Christian priests usurped the province'of medicine 
and sought to monopolise its practice. Consequently, nature was 
soon banished from medical teaching and practice, while irrational 
doctrines and gross superstitions supplied ifB place. Benighted 
dupes, labouring under disease, were instructed to rely on the 
miraculous intervention of some fabulous saint, or on the 
alleged curative infiuence of some imaginary relic, until it 
became a prevailing belief all over Europe for ages, that by 
such prepostcroas means disease could be absolutely charmed 
away. 

Priest-Physicians never attempted the cultivation of medi- 
cine by rational study, nor to follow its practice by natutdl 
means. They were for the most part grossly illiterate, and eti- 
couraged the superstitions which led the practice of Anatomy 
to be regai'ded with abhorrence. About the middle of the 
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iiwelfbh century the clergy were prohibited from practising 
trorgery, or performing any operation t^iat required the ** drnir- 
ing of blood," on the pretext that *' the Church abhors die 
shedding of blood." From this date Physio and Surg^, which 
w^« before theoretically separated, beewne practically distinct 
professions, and haye remained so to the present day — ^the 
Priests retained possession of the former till the sixteenth cen- 
tury, while the practice of the latter fell into the hands of 
barbers, cobblers, tinkers, and such like. 

After the great political and social revolution of the sixteeniJi 
century the study of Medicine began to reviye, but the mis- 
chievous distinction between Physic and Surgery was still main- 
tained, and became permanent. The Physicians obtained a 
disastrous ascendancy in England before the Beformation under 
Henry VIII., having, through their influence with Cardinal 
"Wolsey, procured a charter of incorporation and a monopoly of 
practice in 1518* They thus became chained, as it were, to 
Drug superstitions, with all the cruel and destructive practices 
they involved, and still remain in the same degrading bondage. 
Drug dealing gradually expanded into a thriving trade in the 
hands of Apothecaries, who also succeeded in obtaining a sepa- 
rate charter of incorporation in 1617. Thus Doctors and 
Drugs became established institutions. They obtained a disas- • 
trous pre-eminence — ^prospering on tiie ignorance and credulity 
of mankind. Content so to trade, they never drenmed of cul- 
tivating Medicine as a Science, nor of seeking in nature for the 
means of alleviating disease, but were always active in crying 
down, with persistent intolerance, all discoveries that exposed 
their own deplorable ignorance, and promised to be a benefit to 
mankind* 

When it is complained, therefore, that Medicine, as a healing 
art, has made little or no progress since the days of Hippocrates, 
it must be remembered that the three-fold division of the Pro- 
/easion was totally adverse to progress. Modern Physicians j 

inherited all the superstitious absurdities and ignorant pre- ' 

Judices of the middle ages, and as the degrading credulity that 
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attached Bupernatoral agencies to channs, phylacteries, talis- 
mans, and relics, gradually died oat with the belief in the 
Philosopher's stone, the elixir viim^ Tampires, and witches, the 
fiunishing ignorance of mankind sought fbod for its mental 
depravity in the delusions of Drug Medication. Physicians 
and Apothecaries had a paramount interest in ^touring such 
credulities, and no desire to see Medicine cultivated as a 
Science. Changes, it is true, have taken place in medical 
practice, but it has been from one destructiTe Drug system to 
another equally delusive and fataL Faith in Drugs was, and 
still is, the guiding principle of the Physician's practice, while 
natural and salutary agents are despised as frivolous, and repre- 
sented as useless or pernicious to their ignorant patients. 

Besides, Surgery for long ages was treated as a vile and 
despised mechanical art, and as such its exercise was in com- 
plete subserviency to the authority of ignorant Physicians,, 
totally unacquainted with the organs and laws of the human 
economy, while without the cultivation of surgery as a science 
no advance was possible in medical knowledge or practice. 
After a long and arduous struggle surgery did slowly emerge 
irom the depravity in which it was steeped, but it was not till 
the commencement of the present century that the surgeons 
were incorporated in London on their present foundation — ^nearly 
three centuries after the Physicians, so great a start had empi- 
ricism. 

Hence it is that all the inherited evils connected with medical 
practice still flourish among us, and that surgery is only now 
assuming its proper position — under many retarding influences 
still— ^as alone identified with the true science of medicine.* 

* The division of the Profession, and the competition of the Licensing 
Corporations for students and fees necessarily exercise a lowering influence 
on surgical qualifications, because where all diplomas, degrees, and licences 
to practice are of equal rank and yalue on the Begister, a TniniTnnTn of 
general and professional education must preyail. Should Colleges of Sur- 
geons insist on a high standard of education and qualification their halls 
would soon be deserted ; in self-defence therefore, under the wretched system 
that prevails, they must regulate their standards hy the lowest to compete 
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Hence also, the deplorable ignorance that generally prevails 
among the public concerning the profession and practice of 
medicine. Presumptuous pretensions, without a shadow of 
reality to rest upon, continue to impose on the ignorant and 
credulous. Thus a system of delusion is perpetuated which 
renders improvement difficult and tedious, while it is pregnant 
with incalculable evil to society. Medicine passes current as a 
science, and in popular acceptation is identical with Physic. 
Is then " Physic " a science ? So, indeed, Physicians would 
have the world believe, but let us lift the veil and look at 
things as they really exist. 

Anatomy ^ says Richerand, is ** the science of organization."* 
'' It deals with the apparatus, the instruments in that labora* 
tory in which the chemistry of life is carried on."f Hence tho 
peculiar province of Anatomy is the examination by dissection 
of the organs of animal life. "Strictly speaking, structure 
alone is learned by dissection ; the vital properties of organic 
textures, and the functions of organs, are foimd out by obser- 
vation.'':^ Anatomy, therefore, has a solid foundation, and is 
truly a science of /acta. Consequently, it is the only basis on 
which sound medical knowledge can rest. 

Surgery, in the narrow barbaric sense that prevailed in ages- 
of ignorance, means hand work, and implies the employment 
of instruments, and the use of topical remedies merely, in tho 
treatment of disease. Such was the ignoble sphere assigned to- 
Surgery during the dark ages of semi-civilization, extending 
even to the end of the eighteenth century. Its proper sphere 
wiU be noticed in due course ; at present it is 6ufiB.cient to ob- 

at all snccessfolly. In this way many practitioners figure on the Register 
as snrgeons who are deplorably ignorant -of Surgical Science, and Apothe- 
caries, for the most part, dtdy qualify themselves for general practice by 
obtaining a surgical diploma I 

* Elements of Physiology, Gopeland's ed. Frelim. Bis, 
t Surgical Commentaries, by G. Madlwaine, in Medical Press and 
Ciretdar, July 10, 1867. 

t Lectures on Comparatiye Anatomy, d;c., by Sir William Lawrence.^ 
Seventh ed., p. 44. 
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ienre that, while it is based on a thorough knowledge of Ana- 
tomy, general and morbid, it also draws inspiration fifom what* 
ercT tends to throw light on the varied and cofiaplioated fiinetiowi 
<Kf Vitality. It was by thus estimating aright the true proviaoa 
of Burgery, that the illustrious John Huater succeeded in tBisiiig 
It ** above the servility of a mechanical art, to a science of tbo 
highest order.'* 

Physiology is the science of normal or healthy life, and has 
aa intimate alliance with, or rather a necessary dependence 0% 
Anatomy, inasmuch as it deals with the whole phenomena of 
our organism in its natural state, and with the laws or pri2i« 
eiples in accordance with which they are manifested, and by 
whK^ all the functions of structure are governed. Physiology, 
consequently, has no practical value outside the domain of fact. 
It has nothing to do with speculative fancies, and it never can 
err wbile it keeps within the sphere of legitimate induction 
firom the incontestible phenomena of nature. 

Pathology is exactly the reverse of Physiology. It em- 
braces the phenomena of abnormal or diseased conditions, and, 
therefore, is Isu'gely dependent on morbid Anatomy. Skill m 
diagnoses, or in the art of discerning the distinctions of disease, 
oan only be acquired as the result of observation based on a 
profound knowledge of Pathology, and the reason why so many 
&tal mistakes are constantly occurring in practice — misjudging 
effects for causes, and treating symptoms only, instead of com- 
prehending the true source of abnormal changes, is, that a 
lamentable ignorance of Pathology is a characteristic of medical 
practitioners generally. 

Hygiene, or the art of preserving health, it will thus be 
seen, is necessarily based on a correct knowledge of Physiology. 
A knowledge of the laws by which normal or healthy lifs is 
governed, necessarily makes us acquainted with the conations 
essential to its maintenance, while we are also led to compre- 
hend bow the violations of those conditions cause a disturbanee 
of natural action, which, when manifested in whatever fonn, 
or with greater or lesser intensity, constitutes what is commonly 
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teimed dis^ofie. Hygiene, therefore, rightly underBio^d in a 
traly comprebonsiTe sense, includes mind and hedy, and thiM 
In reaHty, embraces Biology, or the Sdenee of Li&. 

Thera^^eutics is opposed to Hygiene in so far as it oontem* 
plates the derangements of natnral health* Its perfection conr 
sists in properly treating abnormal conditions — ^in checking tha 
aberrations of disordered functions, and in contributing towarda 
the restoratiim of natural aeiioo. Its chief duty consequently 
is to aid the vis medicatrix naiura, or the principle of self- 
preservation with which Providence has beneficially endowed 
all organised creation. The Healing Art, as it is called, is, 
theire&c>e, only another name for Therapeutics, but, corre^y 
speaking, '< art'' never yet healed or cured any disease, whila 
the supposition, absurd and unscientific, that "art'* does heal 
or cure, has been, and still continues to be, a most fruitful 
source of error and suffering. All mere " art " can Jo, at best,, 
liiough sustained by the most profound medical knowledge, ia 
to remove foreign elements that interfere with normal action^ 
and supply natural aids that may be wanting, and thus assist ta 
re-establish those conditions which sound physiology teaches 
ar« essential to health — ^the via medicatrix natura, the preserva- 
tive principle of animal life, alone heals and cures.* 

♦ Henoe a rational aysteia of Therapeuticg can never be based onwbai 
hi, in any dfi^ee, speculative, bivt must neeessarily rest on a knowledge of 
facts obtained by the study of Physiology, and accurate observation of the 
varied phenomena of Nature as manifested in health and disease. Just as 
the most profound knowledge of Anatomy, though the basis of Surgery, 
never yet, of itself, made a skilful and accomplished surgeon, so aa 
eqaally profound knowledge of Pathology, or of diseased conditions, neve» 
y«t made, of itself, a skilful Therapeutist. The essential condition is* 
that all theory must be discarded, and Pathological knowledge applied in 
strict consistency with Physiological truth. This strikes at the very root of 
aH systems of mere Physic which have tortured humanity, because aU have 
been based on speculative and unstable thoOTy— not on the facts of nature. 
Hence a Physician roxj be, and often is, a very learned Pathologist, very 
skilfid in Diagnoses, and yet, as a practitioner, nothing more than the ser- 
vile follower of some empirical mode of treatment— the dupe himself, an* 
unconsciously so often, of false doctrines, erroneous teaching, and laaper* 
feet mental training. 
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ThiB makes up the sum total of all that can be deemed ah^ 
^lutdy Bcientific and certain in Medicine, and it will be obaeired 
that all this knowledge is essentially knowledge of faeU deriyed 
from the diligent obsenration and stndy of Nature, consequently 
bas no relation whateyer with anything that is merely theoreti- 
^alf speculative, or problematica]. Thus considered^ what thea 
becomes of the popular idea concerning Medicine and the 
Medical Profession ? Where is tbe place for the mere Physician 
to occupy who deals in drugs? What scientificy natural, and 
rational basis has he to rest on as a practitioner ? 

Eliminate Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology from what 

— among the ill-informed and tmreflectiTe of all classes passes 

ibr " Medical Science,'* and honestly consider what remains 
behind. What, indeed, but the Apothecary under the designa- 
tion of a " Physician," with his pestle and mortar, still and 
crucible, for the preparation of pernicious compounds — ^uunatn- 
ral and poisonous concoctions, recommended, unchallenged and 
unexplained, by crude theories and speculative fallacies un- 
worthy of this scientific age, and all at eternal enmity with 
human health, happiness, and life ! 

Is there then a Science of Medicine f Yes, and ^No! Yes! 

as regards the demonstrative facts, and philosophic inductions 
therefrom, of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and their 
derivatives or branches, but, absolutely, No — ^as regards Medi- 
cine considered as the mere art of Physic followed by the 
Physician. In this sense Medicine is not, and never will be, a 
science, for it has no foundation in nature or truth. It is, 
therefore, exceedingly inexact, and greatly conducive to error, 
to use the term ** Medicine " as synonymous with " Physic." 
Medical men are so prone to indulge in loose, hazy, and illogi- 
cal writing, that even the Lancet confesses — " In no assembli^ 
for discussion do we meet with such proof of utter want of 
logical discipline of the mind, as at our Medical Societies."* 
And the observation applies with great truth and force to medical 
literature generally. 

• Lancet, Feb. 19, 1868. 
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Bearing in mind then the essential distinction between. 
Medicine as a science and Physic as an arty it will be understood, 
at once, that it was not the former — as based on the demon- 
strative facts of Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology ^-that the 
eminent Sir Astley Cooper contemplated, when he deliberately 
said — '* The science of medicine is founded on conjecture, and 
-improved hy murder / " It was clearly physic, or drug medica- 
tion, that he referred to. 

It was also of medicine, as identified with the pernicious 
art of drugging, that the celebrated Magendie spoke when ad- 
dressing his students, he said — '' Gentlemen, medicine is a great 
humbug, I know it is called science. Science, indeed ! It is 
nothing like science. Doctors are merely empirics when they 
are not charlatans ! " 

In the same spirit of candour the Dublin Medical Journal 
said — *' Assuredly the uncertain and most unsatisfactory art 
that we call medical science is no science at all, but a jumble of 
inconsistent opinions ; of conclusions hastily and often inaccu- 
rately drawn ; of facts misunderstood or perverted ; of com- 
parisons without analogy ; of hypotheses without reason, and 
theories not only useless, but dangerous.^^ 

In even more emphatic terms an esteemed author. Dr. 
Mason Good, wrote — '' The science of medicine is a barbarous 
jargon, and the effects of our medicines on the human system 
in the highest degree uncertain , except, indeed, that they have 
destroyed more lives than war, pestilence, and/atwtnc combined I " 

There can be nothing uncertain in science, and hence the 
Medical Timss admitted that ** a scientific, as distinguished from 
an cmptWca/ treatment of disease (by drugs) is an idle dream /'* * 
And the reason of this may .be gathered from the clevei author 
of Ourselves, Our Food, and Our Physic, Dr. Ridge, who frankly 
says — " That medicines, administered with the best intentions^ 
and according to all rules of art by the profession itself, as well / 

as by all classes on their own responsibility, aggravate the disease ■ 

• When this was published, Feb. 7» 1868, the Medical Tirms was not 
inccoporated, as it now is, with the Medietd ChsetU. 
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mUl iujirin^, is too clear to need any illiLatration." Bv^ the 
ZmMii has had its ftiiih shaken in ''Physio as a soienoe*" 
*' The progress of irui medical science has g)peatly qualified our 
estimate of the yalae of m#r# dru^s in the treatment of disease. 
It has shown that in medicine, as in politics^ the he$i cauru is 
often that of non-4rUerventionJ" * 

The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible-— that Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Pathology, as based <m demonstrative facts, 
can alone be regarded as composing medical science. Hence 
an eminent authority. Sir Bichard Owen, Profe8S<»r of Anatomy 
to the Boyal College of Surgeons, London, in addressing the 
students of St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington, at the distribu- 
tion of prizes in 1865, said — ''Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Pathology, all three bodies of doctrine worthy of Ihe name of 
sciences, must be cultivated — ^if possible mastered — as the inde* 
sjpenaable hctsU on which a lasting superstructure of a true 
science of medicine can be raised." 



Suction III. — Popular belief respecting Medical qualifications — 
Facts concerning present condition of the Medical profession-^ 
The Medical Act of lSS8--^The General Council : its defeetive 
administration — Deplorable condition of Medical Education 
— The Licensing bodies — Their numerous licenses and titles 
rejected by Army and Navy as no test of qualifkation-^ 
Opinions of Medical authorities on shameful state qf the Pro^ 

' Jessiony and d^stmctive charaeier (f Medical practice, 

Beaeing in mind the essential distinction we have established 
between Medicine as a Science, and the mere practice of Physic, 
a more correct appreciation and sounder judgment can be formed 
cimceming the condition of the Medical Profession as it now 
exists. It is a popular belief that any one who ranks as a 
member of the Medical Profession must necessarily be learned 

* Medical Atmiftatiom m Zmettf-Mupfk 2]^ 186^.. 
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and Tfise, aocomplished and skilful. Popular credulity, indeed, 
runs so wild, in ignorance of the laws of nature, as to belieye 
that "Doctor" is a name to conjure with — ^that "M.D.,** ot 
half the letters of the alphabet appended to a practitioner's 
name, has some mysterious signification, and betokens a wizard's 
power to charm away disease and restore health ! 

The public willingly assume the existence of learning and 
ability. They take it for granted that a proper education has 
been received by all "regular" practitioners. They repose 
confidence in all diplomas, licenses, and degrees, which are sup'o 
posed to have been acquired by an enlightened course of study, 
and after thorough competency has been honestly tested by im- 
partial examination. They do not believe that very ill-informed 
persons can easily become, and, as a rule, actually do become, 
" M.D.'s"— obtain diplomas — are licensed to practice, and have 
their names emblazoned on the "Registry as " duly qualified." 
They do not consider it credible that a scandal so grave could 
possibly exist, as entrusting to persons of acknowledged and 
notorious incompetency the serious concerns of life and health. 
Let us, however, again lift the veil, and look at facts as they 
glare before us. 

The shameful admission first attracts attention, that the 
standard of Medical Education is so wretchedly low as to admit 
persons to the ranks of the Profession who do not possess even 
the ordinary qualification of a respectable English education ! 
— ^who are incapable of writing a Latin prescription correctly ! 
The evils that arose within the profession from such a scandalous 
state of affairs led to the passing of the Medical Act, 21 and 22 
Vic, c. 90, in the hope that some improvement might be 
effected. But in every particular this Act is lamentably defec* 
tive. It did not honestly grapple with the evils that Ke at the 
root of the whole medical organization. It did not tolich one 
of the manifold abuses that pervade the whole system ofmedi- 
cal matriculation, education, examination, and licensing. On 
fhe contrary, it sanctioned and fortified them all. 

A Qeneral Medical Council was established, but its very 

c 
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compositioQ precluded all hope of effective rehim. It oomsted 
of seventeen peraonsy eloeied by nineteea medical oorporatioBflf ^ 
possessing licenaing privileges, and all baring mercenary interestB 
in existing abuses. Six members are nominated by the Crown, sa 
that assummg they are all anxioos for improvemeiit, there ara 
seventeen against them. A Begbter is provided for, and no j^sae^ 
titioner not registered is entitled to reeov^ at law any chargea 
whatever for his services, or to hold any appointment in tiie Army, 
Navy, or Civil Service. The authcnity <M>nferred on the Coimcil 
it has refused to exercise beneficially. Among its first acts waa to 
dispense with a knowledge of Greek as unnecessary to form tmy 
part of the education of a learned and aocompli^ed medical 
practitioner ! In short, the conclusicm now arrived at by ihe 
enlightened among the Profession itself, after an experience of 
ten years' working, is, that the whole Act, as administered by 
the General Council, is a pretentious deception — a solemn bur- 
lesque, and an expensive sham ! Some little zeal has been dis*- 
played, it is true, in seeking to extinguish empirioism outside 
the registered practildoners, but no attempt has been made t« 
efiectively strike at the Toot of the equa% gross abuses which 
exist and flourish within the charmed circle. 

For instance, th^e exists nineteen separate andindependent 
licensing bodies iQ the United Kingdom, empowered to confer 
no less than thirty separate licenses to practice, and Jlfty-four 
titles, which the Council is compelled to register without having 
any authority to test the quaUficatians of those who possess 
them. Thare is not, as there ought to be, one uniform atandari 
of education for all atudents— *cm« examination to which «U 
should submit, and one title to practice which alKshould poaseis; 
but each of the nineteen licensing bodies is left to consult Ita 
own mercenary interests in admitting whom they please, and 
on whatever terms they please. 

The conseqaence is, that unhealthy eompi^tition is em- 
conraged, and as most stud^its will go through whatever curri- 
culum is shortest — ^will patronise that board of exaoHue^ who4e 
examinaticm is lowest^ easiest, and cheapest, the inevitable 
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t^idenoy is to degrade professional education to the very lowest 
level. 

ISos is this all. In many instances the Examiners are paid 
according to the number of students they pass, and h^oe their 
aelf-interest is adverse to upholding a high standard of educa- 
tion, which can alone reject credit on the Frofessioni and pro* 
perly qualify Practitioners for the serviqe of the public. Oi^ 
the (contrary, they are prompted to strain points to pass as many 
candidates as possible, no matter how wretchedly qualified they 
may be — sending them £prth licensed to commit manslaughter 
with impunity. Uedical practitioners are just what they are 
educated to be,, as a rulei neither better nor worse than the 
average of other men who earn their bread by following a voca* 
tion. The vices of their practice, therefore, may be considertd 
i^)t so much those of ike individuals, as of the pernicious sys- 
tem that fosters incompetency, and legally recognises it as 
'' duly qualiaed." 

It is somewhat r^narkable that individual members of the 
General Medical Council have been among the most emphatic 
in lamenting the present degraded state of the Profession as re- 
gards intellectual capacity, educational attainments, and profes- 
sional knowledge. The Pre^dent, in his opening address at 
the annual meeting of the Council, May 29, 1867, said — '* If 
our profession, as a whole, is still to bear the name of, and be 
regarded as, one of the learned professions, then, undoubtedly, 
those who enter upon it ought to have received that amount of 
mental culture, «ad ought to be capable of passing a prelimiilary 
examination on subjects of general education^ which shall at any 
rate be equiyalent to the exammaticms which are passed by 
those who axe entering upon the clerical profSession, by those 
who are entering upon the legal profession^ the army, and civil 
service of ijie country,^ No one is likely to dilute this, yet 
it is notorious that the profession swarms with memba:^ who 
are shamduUy ilHterate^-whose opinions on any subject of 
general litemtore or of science, are wholly undeserving ct 
lespect. 
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Dr. Alexondcr Wood, a member of the CouncU, at the meet* 
ing, Hay 30, declared: " It is a matter of notoriety, thatman^ 
students are allowed to enter upon the studies of their profes- 
sion with an amount of education that would be notonomlf 
dUgraceJul oTen to pupil teachers in schools. I haye no hesita* 
tion in saying, that even in spelling and English corapositiott 
they axe not JU to stand upim the $ame pM/orm with the pupil 
t4aeherB of tlie village sehooU of Scotland. Now^ I it^ th%$ ik 
a di$grao$ful $tate ofmattert,^^ 

Sir Dominic Corrigan, at the same 'meeting, said: ''I, my* 
self, within the last three weeks, haye known an instance of 
candidates going from one licensing body to another, and 
obtaining a licence without being able to write Latin or Greek." 
Yet the medical is called a *' learned" profession, and prescrip- 
tions are presumed to be written in a sort of hieroglyphic 
Latin! 

Professor Bennett, of Edinburgh, as quoted by Dr. Acland, a 
member of the council, at the meeting, June 8, says : '* That in 
a profession, such as that of medicine, there should exist, not 
only in the same country, but in the same city, various examin- 
ing boards, so managed that the candidate who is incapable of 
passing one can rush to another with almost the certainty of 
obtaining his licence, «« a scandal to the community such as 
should be abolished." '' This opinion," remarks Dr. Acland, 
*' is not singular, and it is not original, but it is just, it is very 
pregnant, and it is to the point." 

Ih an address to the British Medical Association, at the an- 
nual meeting held in Dublin, August, 1867, Sir Dominic Cor- 
rigan made some strange disclosures. He said, that ^* under 
the present system, young men get into our profession who 
could net pan an examination for the place of a letter carrier P^ 
Again — '^ it is notorious that students know as well in regard 
to their diplomas, as buyers do in regard to the articles of pur- 
chase, where they will get what they want on the easiest terms r 
they go there, and become the possessors of what they want — 
diplomas, it matters not good or bad, for the legal brand in the fonn 
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of a registry dedares, tinder Act of Parliament, that all are $quaV^ 
And again — '' It is notorious, that in both (JJermany and America 
there are TJniyersities that i$ll their diplomas just as they sell 
beer or Indian conii to all who can afford to pay for them.*^* It 
is equally notorious that they are bought by British practition- 
ers^ and that after all they are not a less certain test of merit 
than the great bulk of the thirty licenses, and fifty-four titles to 
practice which are as notoriously sold by the nineteen licensing 
bodies of the United Kingdom. 

The Professor of Surgery in Dublin University, Mr. R Smith, 
in his address at the same meeting, complained of ^* the almost 
systematic neglect upon the part of the junior members of the 
profession of the writings of the surgeons of the past generation." 
He further said : '' Prom my long experience as a lecturer, and 
as an examiner, I hare no hesitation in saying that not one 
student in a hundred erer reads the writings of Pott, of Hey, of 
Abemethy, of the Bells, the Monroes, of CoUes, and a crowd of 
other master minds that haye stamped their fame upon the his- 
tory of surgery."* But is this not the fault of the avaricious 
Licensing Bodies, who care nothing about the' proper education 
and qualification of students, in comparison with their own mer- 
cenary interests ? If the profession is so deplorably illiteratOi 
the fault surely lies with the nineteen licensing bodies who, com- 
peting for fees, grant licenses to illiterate and incompetent can- 
didates? 

As the Medical Press and Circular, June 26, 1867, says **a 
Dutch Auction of Diplomas exists in the profession, in which 
those corporations who desire to maintain a high standard of 
professional competency are, by the competition of less scrupu- 
lous bodies, absolutely starved into a reduction of their require- 
ments. The amount of medical capacity which the public have 
a right to expect from the profession, is taxed down to a dis^ 
gracefully insufficient amount by a system which makes it impos- 
sible for high classed education to be maintained." 

• Britiflh Medical Journal, August 10, 1867. 
t Ibid., August 17, 1867. 
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Professor Syme, at the meetbg of the Oe&ertl ICedioal Ooua* 
oil, JoBe 7y L867, gaye us a glimpse hehiad the soemes* He 
aflbrded some insight into the murderous practices of the illiter* 
ate empirics with which the profession now swarm»-^'' I hate 
known/' said he, '' diseases of the rectum treated as diarrhosa 
by physicians who were not acquainted with the subject. 
They treated them with their opiates, and so on. (Cries of * or- 
der.') I think it quite right I should bring this forward. 
No man should he conaidered a duly qualified practitioner trnkm 
ho has studied and been examined in ever^f part of his profession. 
Ko man's name should appear on the Begistry without a fiall 
and entire professional education."* 

This is very excellent theory no doubt, but how does it ac- 
cord with practice ? — how does it harmonize with the existing 
state of things ? 

*' Tlie rivalship in the different licensing bodies for the posaeuton of fees 
still goes on, each striying to undersell the other in the facility with wlucfa 
thej permit their diplomas to pass frotn their strong box into the stadeut*! 
pockets ; and the result is a lamentable eiate ^ ignoranee among aien who 
iiad been pronounced competent to deal with the liyes and limbs of their 
fellow-men." — Dm^/iw Medical Frees, Jan., 1864. 

** At present it is perfectly clear, that a number of men get into the Be- 

gister and practice who are itmjferomly igmrmU of the e HenmnHr y parte ef 

pro/eeeiottal knowledge, and that certain eiamimtiana which entiUe men i# 

a place cm the Register, afford no guarantee of fitness.'' — Laneett JunOt 

1865. 

^' We have had notorious and yery flagrant instances in yerj late yeart, 
where certain collegiate institutions haye sprung up sudd^y fnmi poverty 
to comparative wealth bj the side of dij^bmat to all who choose to bay 
ihemr—Medical Circular, March, 1864. 

Such a disgraceful state of afPairs compelled the Directors of 
the Army and Navy Medical Departments to recuse the Diplo- 
mas, Degrees, and Licenses of every one of the whole nineteen 
Licensing Bodies, as eyidence that the parties holding them 
were duly qualified to practice. They, therefore, instituted 

* The extracts from the proceedings of the General Medical Council are 
taken from the report in the Medieal Times and Gazette of June 1, 8, 15, 
and 22, 1867. 
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JbtamiQing Boards of their own^ so that parties who hare beea 
Meensed as '' dal;f qualified^ to practice by Snglish, Jiisk, or 
Scotch Colleges and XJBiversities must, if they desire to be ea- 
ployed in the Army or Navy, submit to another and independent 
exami&atiiHi, to test their capacity. At a recent examination ^' the 
Army Board," says the Medical Times, <' rejected 31 out of 120 
€£mdidatee, the Navy Board 21 out of 49. Vbe inference is, 
that nearly one-third of those who are declared by Examining 
Boards hating a peeuniary interest in the statement, to be fully 
qualified to practice the healing art amongst all her Majesty's 
subjects^ are found by independent Boards to be more or less 
Ignorant and unqualified to treat her Ma^sty's soldiers and 
sailors!" 

Dr. D. F. Eennie, Surgeon 20th Hussars, says on this sub- 
ject : "It stands to common sense, that if qualified medical 
practitioners are not JU to treat British soldiers without being 
specially tested, they must be certcdnly equally unfit to treat her 
Mcgesty's ordinaary, but apparently less fortunate subjects. Such 
it least is the unTamished conclusion that the present system 
inevitably leads to. — Letter in Lancety August 24, 1867. 

Beferring to the rejection of licensed practitioners who have 
applied for Army and Navy, appointments, t^e Medical Times 
says : ''It must excite tho grayest astonishment and repre- 
liension, that men so grossly ignorant of their profession 
as these diplomatized candidates prored to be, could have 
found it possible to obtain any qualification from any licensiDg 
body whatever. How cm we wonder that medical men should 
but too often make sueh a pitiable figure in practice, in the wit- 
ness-box, and before the educated public in general, when we 
hear such confessions of gross incapacity, and dullness all over." 
^Mtdieal Times f May, 1864. 

In reference to the candidates rejected by the Army and 
Kafvy Board of Examines, Sir Dominic Gbrrigan, in his ad- 
dress observed : '' Each candidate rejected represents a group of 
others equally ignorant and incompetent, who have passed some 
of our licensing bodies, are now on the registry as duly qua- 



J 
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lified praotitioneny and probably in possession of appointment 
throughoat the country, bringing on tbemselyes and the profes- 
sion the contempt of all well-educated persons with whom they 
are necessarily brought into relation in social life, andpradumf 
m$d%e%ne to ih$ hazard, andprohahljf the loss o/huwMH lives /*^* 

It is a positiye truth, as Professor Syme stated, and as any 
one familiar with the treatment of disease must know, that a 
practitioner cannot be safely entrusted with human life who is 
not thoroughly proficient in surgical knowledge. Yet so dis- 
gracefully defective is the system of medical education, and so 
utterly regardless are the licensing bodies of the public interests^ 
that, without haying passed any examination by a Surgical 
Board, a person may be registered as '^ duly qualified '' to prac- 
tice as a 

F. or L.R.P.C.— That is, a Fellow,. or Licentiate of the Col- 
leges of Physicians of London, Edinburgh, or Dublin ; or as a 

H.F., or L.R.Q.C.P.I. — ^That is, an Honorary Fellow, or 
Fellow and Licentiate of the King and Queen's College of 
Physicians, Lreland ; or as a 

L.M.T.C.D. — A Licentiate in Medicine of Trinity College 
Publin ; or as a 

M.D., or M.B. — A Doctor or Bachelor of Medicine of Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, oi 
Dublin, or a 

M.D., or M.B.Q.U.I.— A Doctor or Bachelor of Medicine of 
the Queen*s University of Ireland ; or a 

L.F.P., or M.D., Qlasgow — ^A Licentiate of the Faculty of 
Physicians, or Doctor of Medicine of the University of Glasgow ; 
era 

M.D., or M.B. — A Doctor or Bachelor of Medicine of the 
University and King's College, Aberdeen, or of the Marischall 
College and University, Aberdeen ; or 

A Licentiate of the Apothecary's Hall, Dublin, or of the 
Society of Apothecaries, London ; and also a Licentiate in Mid- 
wifery. 

* British Medical Journal, Angnst 10, 1667. 
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All these doors and more are standing inyitingly open, com* 
peting for candidates to enter, paj fees, and receive in ex- 
change for their cash, any of the above combination of let- 
ters that may suit their purpose, or tickle their vanity ; in 
virtue of which they can then authoritatively knock at the 
door of the General Medical Council, and demand to be placed 
on the Eegister as '' duly qualified practitioners,'' legally lioen- 
sed to commit manslaughter with impunity ! And yet they 
may be, and as a rule are, profoundly ignorant as Anatomists, 
miiserably unacquainted with the organs of the human body, 
and their functions as Physiologists, completely destitute of 
even a smattering of rational Hygiene, or of natural Therapeutics, 
while they may be so disgracefully illiterate as to be unable to 
'^ stand on the same platform as the pupil teachers in the vil- 
lage schools of Scotland," as Dr. Alexander Wood affirmed, 
or as Sir Dominic Corrigan said, that they *' could not pass on 
ezanunation f»r tiie place of a letter-oarriar !" 

ITay more, these "duly qualified practitioners" need know 
comparatively nothing of Surgery even as a mechanical art, 
let alone possess a knowledge of it as a high and noble science ! 
To possess one or all of the above enumerated alphabetical dis- 
tinctions, a Surgical Edacation or Examination is not neces- 
sary ! Hence the awful maltreatment of disease that is perpe- 
tually taking place, such as Professor Syme gave an illustration 
of — symptoms are mistaken for disease, patients are cruelly and 
needlessly tortured, and a multitude of valuable lives are an- 
nually consigned remorselessly to premature graves. 

But it may be asked — Cannot medicine be safely practised 
without a knowledge of Anatomy, Surgery, Physiology, and 
Therapeutics? — without, in fact, thorough education in the 
Science of Medicine ? Sir William Lawrence, one of the most 
eminent men of his age,* has fully answered the question put 

^ Sir William Lawrence, who, as a Surgeon, Anatomist, Lecturer and 
Writer, was unrivalled, died Jnly, 1867. ''His talents were of the 
bighest order ; his acquirements seldoln surpassed in onr profession." — 
lancet, July, 18, 1867. 
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in this way — ''Is all this knowledge neoeesaiy tot a practi- 
tioner ? — ^is it required that a physician or a surgeon ahdidd 
know anatomy, natural and morbid, physiology, and pathologjf 
To the science of Medicine, and to its rational iaprovemeat 
and extension, it i$ neeetBory; but by no means so to the nwrt 
routine of practice, and the euecenfut proaeeutum of the trad$. 
Perhaps, indeed, a firm faith in druge and plaeieri, and a lOerai 
administration of them, may be a surer road to popuhr success, 
if the remark addressed by a reteran praetitipner to a youBg 
enthusiast in science be well grounded — Jmvenie, tua doetnnm 
non promittit opes; phhs amai remedial^* f— which may be fredj 
rendered, young man thy scientific doctrine, though true to 
nature, will never, if cteried out in practice, p^mit of yottt 
success in life, because the ordinary run of mankind love to b6 
cheated with the destructive delusions of Drug Medication ! 

What, then, need a practitioner have — ^what knowledge 
must he possess ? Well, he could xtot g«t oa olererly irithotii 
some knowledge of the Materia Medica, but it will be suAcient 
if he possesses just enough to enable him to prescribe liberally 
'^ drugs and plasters," and this any t^ree-And-«ixpenny cam' 
panion to the ** British Pharmacopoeia^' will put ham in posset^ 
sion of. Hudibras says — 

*' aQ a rheterickii*8 mles 



Teadi notiimg but io UMie Ini iooli." 

So with Drug practitioners. , There is no absolute iheeesntj^ 
that their whole stock of medical knowledge du)uld extesd 
much beyond the nomenclature of the Phan&aeoposia, and m 
companion at three -and-sixpence will place its whole podbcmous 
contents, with the ^rmuke for prescribing them, within the car" 
cumference of the most illiterate capacity. With such valuable 
"'learning " at commimd, portentioudy and dexterously handlecl^ 
thousands of sudi praetitioners are enabled to pass "respeo* 
tably" — ^nay, profitably — ^through life, without their path of 
practice having been illumined by a solitary ray of medical 
£dence ! And this will continue to be the case as long as publio 

* Lectures on Comparatiye Anatomj, d:c., seyenth editioa, p. 45. 
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ignorance aiid credulity support and reward practitaoners af tbe 
kind) and eontsequently uphold and preserve the false systems- 
of Hiyslc by which they prosper. 

But is it not truly shameful that such a state of things 
should exist in this nineteenth century, as medical authorities 
themselves admit? Surely if the ** educated classes'* .were 
alive to their own interests the Medical Profession could not 
eODtintte to be so unworthily composed as it confessedly is? In 
this case, however, there is aetion and reaction. The supinity of 
the public tends to lower the qualifications and character of the 
profession — ^to swarm the country with practitioners of such 
gross iucapa^ty as to be im^tted to hold an Army or Navy ap- 
pointment ; but, as they must live, of course the reaction is on 
the pubHo at large, and thus deplorable evils are caused. What 
but disast^ and calamity can be expected to arise from practi- 
tioners inoapaMe of treating disease scientifically or rationally ? 
Bence fatal mistakes are constantly occurring. life is often 
endangered and frequently sacrificed ; but it is seldom, save 
among the profession, that such things ooze out, for, no matter 
how gross and palpable the blundering may be, practitioners are 
found on this point to make common cause, and thus the rela- 
tives and friends of the victims immolsted are consded witii the 
assurance, that the resources of Science and Art had been skil- 
Iklly employed to effect a cure, or at least to procrastinate the 
fatal issue ! " It was God's will ! *'— " His time had come''— 
and that is all can be said about it ! 

In this way, observes an eminent and candid authority, Br. 
IVa&k, '' ihousunA art ttnnuoHt/ slaughtered in the quiei ekk 
reomP^ Contemplating the havoc thus made by professional 
incapacity. Dr. Bamage of London placed this denunciatory 
opinion on record : — '' I fearlessly assert that In most cases the 
iujferer would he safer without a Physician than with one. I 
have seen enough of the mat-practice of my profesuonal bre- 
ttup^i to warrant the strong langua^ I emj^y." And Dr. 
John Johnston, editor for many years of the MeHeo-Ohirwrgioait 
£e0ieu^ has given his independent testimony thus : — ^' I declare, 
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as my oontoioniions oonvictioD, founded on lon^ $xp4ri$Mi ani 
r^/hcium, that, if there was not a single phyBioian, soigeon, 
man-midwifei chemist^ apothecary, druggist^ nor drag on the 
face of the earth, there would he hss 9%ckmn and U$$ mwrUklUff 
than nowprwaih/^* 



flBOTioir lY. — Medical Schooh and CoU^$^^8p$eM So9pM$ 
— O$n0ral ineapaeit^ of Uach&n — Bsaetion on th$ Ptofsmm 
-^Opiniom of M$dical authority on ih$ tubject. 

It is, perhaps, a pardonahle delusion for the general puhlio to 
ontortain — that teachers and profbssors in Medical Sehools and 
Colleges are men of high capacity, admirahly qualified to im- 
part sound instruction, and train the student-mind in the ways 
of aoiouoe and truth. The evidence of fact, howeyer, is of a 
Tery different character. Such appointments are, indeed, 
seldom made with exclusive reference— or scarcely any refer- 
ence at all — to distinguished merit, or approved capacity fxxt 
conveying inatruction. Private influences, intrigues, perscmal 
or party considerations, for the most part regulate such offiees^ 
and the mere intercets of students or of science are rarely con- 
sxilted. 

Hien, Modioal Schools have heen multiplied &r hey<md die 
ival wnnta of the profession, and practitioners assume the office 
v^ tea^'lier, who are deplorably ignorant themaehrea. A connec- 
tion with a School or an Hospital is rarely valued, save as a 
tteaas of obtaining notoriety— of getting into a position for 
txaAing profitably on public credulity. When Etamining 
Boards have be«i induced to recognixe the certificate of any 
^'hool. that is all thai is required^ The lectures are for the motk 
(NUt pvv^ntiou^ i^pier^'tivuis^ and clinical instrection, whidi k 
iKi^ lealhr valuaV^ part of a st\idenl*s pncticsl edncatioB, is 
$e^«k«a in th<^ kwail^ ^ m^a who are earnest, and capahtcy and 
X'lMie^VBitiovs in tW diathaife of tMr duty. 

In the saate way. aiboi^ %»<e^i^ Hosf^lals hare been in< 
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to a most miscliievoas extent. Almost every part of the hu- 
man body has now its Special Hospital, just as in ancient times 
the Egyptian Priest-Physicians had a special deity to preside 
over some thirty-two divisions of the body, in order to multiply 
rites, and increase the flow of offerings into their coffers. For 
practitioners to club together and get up a Special Hospital is 
regarded as a certain passport to public favour. Their own. 
friends of course aid them, and blow their trumpets, the charita- 
ble are wheedled out of subscriptions^ and thus while there is 
tmity in disease, there is no unity in teaching or treatment, and 
the time of students really desirous of learning their profession 
is frittered away in attending illusory instruction. 

This is all caused by the delusion of a silly public, prone to 
believe that practitioners, because they are attached to some 
School, Hospital, or College, must necessarily be a grade be- 
yond the common. True, some men of rare genius and distin- 
guished teaching capacity are occasionally found in such situa- 
tions, but as a rule, mediocre intellect and very common-place 
acquirements, a prejudiced adherence to preconceived opinions, 
a contentedness to continue plodding on in a dull routine of 
duties slovenly discharged, and an invincible hostility to the 
uncomfortable innovations of new truths are, unhappily, the 
acknowledged characteristics of the medical teaching power 
generally of the United Kingdom. 

Many years ago the eminent Surgeon Carmichael of Dublin, 
when presiding over the Medical Association of Ireland, pointed 
out the evils that had then arisen from the systematic exclusion 
of highly-qualified men from Hospitals, Schools, and Colleges, 
and the appointment of the nominees of intrigue and favourit* 
ism: — 

** Those who want talent/' said he, *' resort to canning and underhand 
dealing ; therefore we usnaUj find stupidity and trickery go hand in hand.** 
He complained of '* those sabtle seniors of the profession upholding, by 
every means in their power, their aspiring but inefficient allies in the situ- 
ations which they ought to possess, heedless alike of the injury inflicted 
on the members of their own profession, and upon society: at larger 
He denounced the ^' most baneful system," by which highly educated prju;* 
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^)iian«r8 were kept in the back-ground, and favonred ineompetantf throil 
forward. *' Let me ask," he said, ** if matters be allowed to take their pre* 
sent course, who would have the hardihood or foUy to enter Into the medi- 
cal profession, except by ^omm§nemf kU tttrnr mm mm A p o i k$m ry *$ $kop-^off 
and tnaV**?'*^ fi&eh <^»portanities as maj oeour to nm to the fiekaob ol 
Medicine to swallow a few monthfols of anatomy, and the theory of phyaio 
and snrgery, that may give him a smattering to snpport his pretensions ? 
None others conld have a chance of even a moderate livelHiood. As it 
now stands, what gentlemen would permit hie eon to enter the prolM* 
sien?*' 

Pew gentlemen do, and bo mncli the worse ^r the profes* 
sion and the public. It has been noticed as '' not a little shiga- 
lar how faw of the great names of the profession of a few years 
back are now to be found in it/' This betokens, says Dr. Ed- 
win Lee, ** that a perfect acquaintance with the state of the pro- 
fession, and of the drawbacks to be encountered, together with 
the little value of such success as could be achieved, was quite 
sufficient to deter the most distinguished members from bring- 
ing up their sons to it.*'* The same writer, in referring to the 
imperfect practical education which medical students too com- 
monly receive, notices the cause — ^viz., the frequent inefficiency of 
the teachers, which, he says, " has of late heeome more apparent^^^ 
and considers it absurd to suppose that persons appointed by 
** indirect, unprofessional agencies, would prove either efficient 
<^inical instructors, or calculated to make the great opportuni- 
ties afforded by their position available for the promotion of 
medical science." 

There is a unanimity among Medical Journals in repre« 
senting the evils of the existing system. The Lancet says : 
** We find feehlenesi, rottenness^ and deeay in a system upon whidi 
the practical education of the profession depends." ^' Ignor- 
ance and intrigue," says the Medical Times, ''take the place of 
knowledge and worth, alike to 1^ i^ury of seienoe mA human- 
ity. ... In the oounoils of cdleges, and in pvtMie insti- 
tutions, instead of men of originality, of genius, of great disco- 
veries, like Harvey or Hunter, we have a stunted, dwindleig 

* State of Med. Prof, further exemplifiedi p. 52. 
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difgnMrate crop of inUOect, of mental ertppUs the ojfeprtmg of the 
pmrnioioue atmosphere 4n wMeh they moved oni hoi their hein^^ 

** In many cases/' says the Medical Circular, ** the teachers 
4re too much engaged in private practice to enable them to dcTote 
the necessary time to the instruction of students ; but in other 
instances, and those are unfortunately too numerous, the lecturers 
do net possess the requisite qualities to make them efficient teach- 
es." 

Then the unnecessary increase of Schools tends to aggravate 
Ifce evils of the whole system. ** In London, and we doubt not in 
other places, schools of medicine have been unnaturally forced 
ijito existence. A given number of medical men united about 
« hospital, or elsewhere, have discovered that they wanted to 
teach medical students. Instead <^ waiting till the students 
came to seek their instructions, the instructors, having in view 
fxot simply the instruction of the student, hut other objects qf a 
hind much more personal to themselves, have sought the students. 
Wherever this nursery of medical schools into existence has 
prevailed, no doubt much injury to medical education has resulted. 
The professors should be made for the chairs, not the chairs for 
the professors.'* — British MedicalJournal, February 6, 1865. 

Pr. fieberden, in his CommentarieSf declares that, *^ of aU 
the once celebrated teachers in the several schools of Europe, 
very few have furnished us with one new medicine, or have 
ta^ht us better to use old ones, or have, in any one instance^ 
at aU improved the art of curing diseases. Hence, though they 
have been applauded during the lives of their disciples, yet dis- 
interested and impartial posterity has suffered each succeeding 
master c^ this sort to be gathered to his once equally celebrated 
predecessors, and to be like them, in his turn, equally unread and 
forgqttenJ^ 

And this is what "celebrated** schools, and "celebrated 
teachers,*' all over Europe, have done for medical science ! It 
is m^rveUons indeed, that, with such results. Schools should still 
lie on the increase in our own day. Inferiorly educated, and 
ill-disciplined students ar^the necessary consequence of inferior 
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Professors, of inferior teaohiog^ and of a pemioiously fklae sya- 
tern of doctrine, yet almost eyay hospital is now perverted fttm 
its original purpose, and made a medium for the propagandism 
of school chimeras, to subserve the personal interests of a few 
medical cliques : — 

*' How the QoTemors of Hospitals were erer inveigled into the more- 
ment, we cannot say, bat certain it it that, the example once set, OTexy 
hospital In ^e metropolis had a call to teach, and now eveiy hotpUai hsu 
its tchool. Its effects on schools has been to raii$ $ix where there should 
be on/y om ; its effects on teachers has been to raite twenty where there 
should be only only one ; its effects on the election of teachers has been, 
that lectnrers are now systematically propagated, not on the basis of tMeir 
knowledge, their aptitude, or their love tar their work, but often in spite of 
their groseest defects, on their alliance with particular hospitals, Its effect 
on education has been, to render that the tnost stagtiant, slipshod, riOcu* 
loui practice ever conceived 1'* — Social Science Review, Oct , 1862. 

** Taking the schools altogether, the lecturers (in London) nimiber, in 
proportion to the students, about one to four and one-third, but in some of 
the smaller establishments, every two students get a Professor to them- 
selves !'* " The straggles of the schools is to secure the greatest 
number of entries. One of them, last October, had an entry of thirteen 
students. There are sixteen lecturers at this school 1" ** A certain nam- 
ber of students have to be milled into examiners, and then passed through 
the licensing seives into the market, for general consumption. Ordinary 
students will know that much is not wanted of them, or that, j»rovided they 
can get their certificates by flattering punctuality in opening their note> 
books, they may dream or whistle away the dreary hours of recognised talk, 
in the confident assurance that too or three months* cram, at last with the 
convenient college tutor, or recognised grinder, will make all safe for them.*** 
^Medical Times, Feb., 1866. 

" We do afiELrm, that our schools do turn out numbers of *' half -trained, 
half-educated men," says the Medical Times, and consequently, remarks the 
Lancet — ** that the profession is deplorably overstocked is notorious. Every- 
where medical men are jostling each other for the merest crumbs of practice 
and emolument.*' 

Thus it is that all interests conspire to degrade the Profes- 
sion. Schools and Colleges are interested in ohtaining the 
greatest possible number of students; therefore, competition 
ensures the lowest possible curriculum as an enticement for 
^dents to enter. True, they are turned out " half-trained and 
f-educated," but what of that?— the nineteen licensmgr 
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ootporations greedily compete for them, such as they are — eager^ 
for the sake of fees, to license them as *' duly qualified practi" 
tioners !" Hence the notorious orerstocking of the professioD| 
with all the multitude of ahuses that follow. 

But the evil does not end here, for " the half-trained, half- 
educated " of one generation are the teachers of the succeeding, 
and thus retrogression, not progress, is encouraged. In illus- 
trating the social condition of the United States, George CumhOy 
in his Notes, ohseryes : — ** A stream cannot rise higher than its 
fountain, so, in social life, if the puhlio mind he blind and 
selfish, the representatives of that mind never rise into the 
regions of truth and justice." Exactly so with professional 
life — the student-mind, except in rare instances, will never 
soar above the teacher-mind, but reflect with a fidelity more or 
less intense its prejudice, errors, bigotry, conceitedoess, and in- 
tolerance. Hence it is that the atmosphere of Colleges and 
Universities has never been favorable to the development of a 
high order of mind. The discoveries that have enriched science 
and immortalised illustrious thinkers have not emanated from 
them. Their tendency is not to encourage the spirit of free 
inteUigence that looks hopefully forward, but to benumb its 
energies and check its aspirations by chilly overshadowings of 
the past. 

What £ord Bacon said two centuries ago of universities is 
critically true of the medical schools, colleges, and corporate 
institutions of to-day: — 

** In the uniyersities all things are found opposite to the advaneement of 
the eoiences; for the readings and exercises are here so managed, that it 
cannot easily come into any one*s mind to think of things out of the common 
road; or if here and there one should yentnre to nse a liberty of judging, 
he can only impose the task npon himself without obtaining assistance 
from his fellows ; and, if he could dispense with this, he will still find his 
industry and resolution a great hindrance to hit fortune. For the studies 
of men in such places are confined and pinned down to tfie writings of certain 
authorsy from which, if any man haiqsens to differ, he is presenUy repre- 
sented as a disturber and innovator,*^ 

Hence Surgeon Oamgee's remark, that '* Medical corpora- 
tions have been our Nero and Bellarmino, not our Solomon and 

D 
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Loreazo il Magnifico.'^ All institutioiifl^ indeed, prhpikged t» 
exist for professional education are so conducted as to subvort 
the true eud of teachiDg, which is not 60 much the inculeatieoi 
of dogmatic opiDion, as the training of the mind to a thoughtfol 
examination into tLe grounds of all opinions. It would seem, 
however, as if it were their peculiar provinoe to discourage iii» 
quiry, to perpetuate mere dogma, secure the reign of a eontented 
mediocrity, and punish, by persecution, in ooe form or other^ 
any one who would seek to disturb their dreary dulness, just ai 
in Grey's elegy — 

** The moping owl doth to the moon complain, 
Of Buch as, wandering near her seortt bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.'* 

Hence the egotistical self-complacency of teachers, and the ap- 
probation won by those who plod patiently along the sanctified 
highways of authority, no matter how barren the road and com- 
fortless the prospect ; and the intolerance with which any turn- 
ing aside from established sterility is regarded, though the 
richest pastures of science lie invitingly open. Hence, too, the 
fatal p -Pendancy which school dogmatism is enabled to maintain, 
burt:i mg and repressing intellect like a nightmare — cramping 
its eno.gies and perverting its impulses. Free thought becomes 
impossible, mind is condemned to weary itself on an intellectual 
tread-mill — there is moticm to be sure, but no progress — nothing 
but a perpetual routine of hazy expogition and pretentious 
elaboration of frivolous verbiage, while great principles are 
Bcomedj nature slighted, and truth anathematised. ** For the 
last ten centuries, at leasts" observes Dr. Dickson, ** Professors 
have been doing little else but splitting straws, blowing bubWea^ 
and giving a mighty great degree of gravity to feathers!" 



** in the same dull ronni we see them creep, 

Profoundly trifling — ^profitlessly deep. 

Treading the paths their sires before them trod — 

The Past their heaven — Antiquity their god I ** 

Professional education of such a character might do yeary well 
for parrots and monkeys^— to teach the art of repetiticoi and 
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imitation ; bat assaredly it it not designed to nose up sncli a 
generation of medical practition rs as the interests of science 
and of the public so impressively demand. 



Section V. — Value of Medical Opinion eamidered — Exper%ene$ 
ahne an uma/e criterion to judge hy — Great knowledge conm- 
ient with groes ignorance — Scientific experience teetijioi 
agaimt Drug Mediccttiont — Admimone of Sigh Medical Au- 
thoritieSy Sir John Forbes, Sir Thomae Wateonf Sfc.j cone&m^ 
ing the Inutility of Drugging — The Helpless Condition of 
the Drug SohooU 

DsFEBENCB to the opinion of Medical men, as such^ is alone 
warranted, on the supposition, that they are really what they pre- 
tend to be — educated gentlemen, members of a learned profes- 
sion, with minds trained to observe sagaciously, to discrimiDate 
judiciously, and reason logically. But if their educational 
acquirements would not qualify them to stand on the same plat- 
form with pupil-teachers in the village schools of Scotland, as 
Dr. Alexander Wood afELrmed, or enable tbem to pass an exam- 
ination for such a civil service appoiotment as a common letter- 
carrier, as Sir Dominic Corrigan declared, how is it possible to 
have faith in tbeir educated judgment, or to repose confidence 
in their professional opinion ? 

But it maybe alleged, that men very ignorant indeed, on enter- 
ing the profession, acquire knowledge and skill by experience. 
Perhaps so, yet it would be a fatal error to suppose that any 
amount of experience necasarily gives wisdom, or imparts skill 
— renders medical opinion valuable, or its effects salutary in prac- 
tice. There must be 6, mind capable of profiting by experience, 
and tben experience itself must be acquired, not in the ways of 
error, but in the pursuit of truth. These are the imperative 
conditions necessary to any profit being derived from experi- 
ence. 
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Long and laborious practice in scholastic dialectics made the 
Schoolmen dexterous sophists and wonderful proficients in me- 
taphysical subtleties, but neyer revealed to them one vivifying 
truth contained in the great volume of nature that lay unopened 
before them. On the contrary, their monotonous experi- 
ence was altogether in a vicious circle, and only tended to con- 
firm ignorance and deepen prejudice — ^to contract intellect, and 
render antipathies to truthful change more inveterate. So with 
the experience of the great majority of medical men. Guided 
by false principles, and labouring in pursuit of false systems, 
what can a life-long experience do for them ? It cannot change 
the essential nature and eternal fitness of things. All the toil- 
ing industry and patient plodding of all the medical men that 
ever lived have not yet succeeded in extorting from nature the 
secret of one solitary Drug to cure disease ! Practice can never 
make perfect in such a pursuit, an experience thus reaped is, 
indeed, but ** the wisdom of fools !'* 

Operating on trained intelligence, on a candid truth-seeking 
mind, experience undoubtedly performs a noble office — it 
corrects the superstitions and errors of early and confiding life — ^it 
tests the teaching of maturer years, it passes through thealembio 
of reason, the dogmas of Schools, the theories of systems, and 
the cramhe his coda prelections of collegiate infallibilities — ^it 
winnows the wheat from the chaff — vindicates the high prero- 
gatives of mind, and by exploring I^ature, discovers truth. But 
unfortunately, the history of the world shows that it is only a 
select, and often persecuted few, that have thus endeavoured to 
make experience available. 

In ages past, as well as at present, there have been mindit 
80 constituted and cultivated, as to find in experience a truo^ 
source of knowledge, but they are to be counted as units in 
comparison with the millions of ill-constituted, ill-cultivated 
minds that have only found in experience a confirmation of their 
prejudices and errors. Hence to the great majority of medical 
practitioners, Experience performs the same office, and with 
precisely similar results in the authentication of eiToneous pre- 
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conceptions, as in the ca«e of the Sultan described by Byron^ 
who 

•* — 8«w with his own eyes the moon was round ; 

Was also certain that the earth was square, • 

Because he had journeyed fifty miles and found, 
No sign that it was circular anywhere." 

Dr. Graves, in an introductory lecture on Medical Education, 
delivered in the Meath Hospital, Dublin, dwelt with freedom 
and force on thia waste of experience on the ordinary run of me- 
dical men. He remarked how all the lessons of experience are 
thrown away on 

** Many an old practitioner, whose errors hsTe grown, and haTC in- 
creased in strength during a long succession of years, because from a de- 
ftct m hit original education, he commenced practice without having ac- 
quired the power or habit of accurate observation ; because he had not in 
his youth been taught to reason justly upon the facts presented to his view ; 
because not having learned to think accurately , he contracted a loose and 
careless mode of examining the progress of disease, and the effects of re- 
medies ; and, consequently, the lapse of time has had no other effect upon 
his errors than that of rendering them more inveterate. Such a man has 
generaUy an overweening confidence in his oum judgment ; he never detects, 
or is conscious of his oum mistakes; and instead of improvement, years 
bring only an increated attachment to his opinions — a deeper blindness in ex- 
amining the results of his own practice ; and do not such persons abound in 
ewery branch of the profession ? Believe me, gentlemen, the quacks who 
cover our walls with their advertisements, verulnot annually to the community 
more poison than is distributed according to the prescriptums of our routine 
and licensed practitioners.** 

What a fearful description this gives of medical practice, 
and by a gentleman, too, of the finest character, and most emi- 
nent professional repute ! It is conclusive, however, on one 
point — that the most extensive practice, when based on errone- 
ous principles, can never become natural and truthful, nor lead 
to desirable results ; and also, that experience, no matter how 
enlarged and prolonged, operatiug on ill-trained, ill-educated 
minds, warped by prejudice, like seed sown on an arid desert, 
is never destined to take root and fructify. Just as two parallel 
lines, though extended into the infinity of space, can never ap- 
proach nearer to each other than when first projected, so eicperi* 
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enoe in tbe practice of Drug Medicatioo, thoagh extoided over 
thoasands of years, if essentially false in its inceptioD, can ner^r 
approximate the healtliful and sanatory from being doggedly 
adhered to. What then becomes of the experience of physi- 
cians who spend their lives in following illusory systems ? 

Yet experience, wisely employed, is invaluable to a medical 
practitioner, capable of following and profiting by its unerring 
teaching. It stands in opposition to the speculative theories, 
and fanciful systems of Physic, which, prcpagated by schools^ 
have inflicted incalculable misery on mankind, and which are^ 
now followed as keenly as ever. " In politics and morality,'* 
observes Dr. Heberden, '* Experience may be called the teacher 
of fools ; but in the study of nature there is no other guide to 
true knowledge.*' But how do practitioners in physic, as a 
body, follow such a guide ? 

** The Drug-Physician/* says Dr. Edward Johnston, *' Can never find 
a reason for the administratiou of the drag he prescribes. If he be asked 
for one, his answer is, that his experience has convinced him that it is nse^ 
fnl in such cases. Nothing can be more convenient than this answer. It 
silences all further questioning, and admits of no argument. 

** But, then, if you walk straight from Physician No. 1 to Physician 
No. 2, he will, in nine oases out of ten, give you a drug whose natwe and 
effiets are as different from that prescribed by the first Physician as any 
two things ^ean well be. Yet, if you inquire of the second why he orders 
for your case the particular drug or drugs which he prescribes, he will give 
you the same answer as the first. He will tell you that his txperience haa 
satisfied him that the drug he has ordered for you, is useful in such cases.- 
At this rate, remedies for diseases must be as plentiful as blackberries ! 

** But what possible reliance can be placed upon this sort of experienoef 
What possible reliance can be placed upon the experience of any one out 
of twenty men, when it is found that the expmenee of each of the twenty is 
contradicted by the experier.cs of all the others ? Every man' prescribes 
according to his own experience. But the practice of different medical 
men in the same disease differs as widely as the poles. Tfuir experience 
therefore, must be equally different and contradietory. What yalne can be 
placed on such experience ? The truth is, that what they call exp^nenoe 
is mere accident. Some two or three patients from some fortuitous com- 
bination of circumstances, or other unintelligible cause, have happened ta 
get weU of some particular disease, while taking some particular dmg» 
This, the Physician calls his experience ; and he oontinttes aU his lif» 
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tftimiinln to preeeribe tkai drug for that diMase, althovgfa, perhapp, he 
nerer cnrea another patient with it Bat he goes ob hoping and hoping 
in every fresh case of the same disease, that the same drag will again 
succeed. 

'* A friend of mine onee eonsnlted fK London physicians in one day, 
and tiien bnnigfat all their prescriptions to me, and it was most amnsing 
to read over and compare these prescriptions. There tcere met tw0 icKieJf^ 
in the elighteet degree^ resembled each other, I proposed to my friend that 
he shoald take them all six. Bat he auopied a wiser coarse, and took 
none of them. The truth is that, in the treatment of chronic disease at 
iMwt, the exhikition of druge is pure speculation. There is nothing certain 
in the matter, but the certainty of doing mischief, 

** The result of all this is that an entirely new set of diseases has sprung 
up among mankind^ which have regularly taken their places amongst other 
oi«dinary hmnan maladies, and are classed together as drug-diteases^ and 
Mwk is named after the drug that produces it. And we hear medical men 
talking familiarly together, ukl as w cmcernedlp about met c trial tremor, 
mercurial eyffiema, arsenical disease, iodism^ narcotism, &c., &c., as though 
these disorders were inflicted upon us by Providence instead of bg their 
own nuU-practieesi ! It is by no means uncommon for one medical man to 
be called in to cure a disease which has been caused by the drugs of his 
medical brother." — Practice of Hydropathy^ p. 88, &c, 

Ifow, what does this diversity of opinion, of experience, of 
practice import? Is it significant of health or death to 
patients ? Were Physic a science, or possessed of the slightest 
pretensions to accnracy and certainty in its theories or practices, 
could such discordant and destructive diversity possibly exist ? 
Anatomists, PL y biologists, Pathologists, Botanists, ^Naturalists, 
Geologists, Astronomers, Mathematicians — in short, the pro* 
fessers of every scientific pursuit exhibit no such diversity of 
opinion as the result of thnr experience. The great book of 
nature is open to them all in their several departments of in- 
quiry — ^they all read Mad observe, and no matter in what quarter 
ai the ^obe Nature may be questioned, the result is iho same. 
Im the experiences, the observations, -the conclusions of all 
there is a harmonious concurrence — a beautiful uniformity that 
beairs the impress of truth. Is that so with Ph} sii ians in the 
same town or country, let alone in Europe ? Ph} sicnl truth is 
tlie same aU the world over ; but in the Physic of Physicians 
whftt ia there truthful and certain save — disease and death ? 
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What matters it, then, to he told, that there must he some 
truth in medicine, hecause many learned men follow it, and he- 
cause it has heen followed so long? Is such an argument 
rational? Is such reasoning philosophical? Is not great 
knowledge quite consistent with the existence of gross ignor- 
ance and superstition in one and the same mind ? Besides the 
universality of a helief furnishes no proof of its truth, nor 
does the general concurrence of medical practitioners in follow- 
ing any system, or of mankind in reposing a hlind confidence 
in it, afford any rational evidence whatever to justify an un- 
reasoning acceptance of it as founded in nature and warranted 
by truth. For hundreds and hundreds of years the most pro- 
found intellects in Europe were enchained by the dreams of the 
Alchemists, and in the sincerity of conscientious belief engaged 
in fruitless researches after the " Philosopher's stone," and had 
faith in the practicability of extorting from Nature the secret 
of an elixir vita, by which all diseases could be cured and life 
indefiDitely prolonged ! The universality of a belief in witch- 
craft, in which the greatest minds participated, though it made 
the superstition more ** respectable," assuredly did not render 
it one whit more rational and truthful. And so in a multitude 
of similar instances, which will readily occur to the intelligent 
reader. 

Therefore, although medical practitioners, from the days of 
Hippocrates, have been persistently on the search for some drug 
preparation with which to cure disease — though the resources 
of the vegetable and mineral worlds have been exhausted, and 
the art of chemistry employed to distil, analyse, and sublimate 
— ^though plausible theories have been framed, and every hypo- 
thesis that could enter the wildest imagination has been reck- 
lessly tested regardless of the sacrifice of human life — yet what 
has come of all such superlative folly ? On what foundation 
has such laborious experience now placed the practice of Physic ? 
Where is the unerriog specific for any one form of disease P 
Where is the single drug whose alleged curative virtues can be 
confidently relied on ? Why, notoriously by the admissions of 
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tiie highest professional authorities there is no spedAc — ^no 
catholicon — ^no such thing as medical science in relation to 
mere Physic ! Hence the medical practice of our day is, in the 
wcrdiB of Professor Evans, " at ih$ hat, a mott uncertain 4md 
unsatts/actory sysUm; it hat neither philosoj^y nor common 
sense to commend it to confidence.^* 

Experience, therefore, acquired in an illusory pursuit, or in 
a wrong direction, can never be considered as implying truthful 
knowledge. As well might it be expected that the constant 
experience of a pickpocket would end in making him an honest 
man, as that the experience of the mere practitioner in physic — 
no matter how extensive or prolonged— could possibly enable 
him more successfully to combat disease, because, however 
earnest and conscientious he might be, his system is essentially 
a false one, and the means he employs are naturally antagonistic 
to human life. Hence, after the experience of ages has been 
exhausted in testing all the various forms and resources of 
Drug Medication, Dr. Sir John Forbes candidly said — •* There 
if now no proof whatever that any remedy, administered by the 
most experienced physician, exercises tJte slightest influence over 
disease P* 

The deliberate and emphatic expression of this significant 
opinion was made by Sir John Forbes, as Editor of the British 
and Foreign Medical Review, in an able paper, discussing 
the merits and pretensions of Homoeopathy, and as Sir Juhn's 
great eminence in the profession renders his authority indisput- 
able, he can be confidently relied on when he candidly reveals 
the errors and shortcomings of medical practice. In examining 
the present state of drug therapeutics, he arrives at the follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

^* 1. That in a hurge proportion of the cases treated by Allopathic (Dmg) 
physicians, the disease is cored by nature, and not by them." 

'* 2. That in a lesser, but still ttot a email proportion, the disease is 
•eared by nature, in epite of them ; in other words, tJuir interference oppoeing^ 
instead of aesieting the cure.** 

** 8. That, consequently, in a considerable proportion of diseases, it 
WQiiMfareaeiceU, or better, with patiente, in the actoal condition of the 
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medical art, aa more generally pxftotiaed, if «// rmntdm, at leaal all aotii» 
remedies, eapeeiaily drufft^ were abandoned* 

** Although Homceopaihy has brought more signally into the common 
daylight this lamentable condition of medicine regarded as a practical art, 
it was weU'knoten before to all philosophical and experienced physicians. 

**It is, in truth, a fact of eueh magnitude — one to palpabtf^ evident'^ 
that it was impossible for any careful reader of the history of medicine, ^ 
any long observer of the processes of disease, not to be aware of it. What 
indeed, is the history of medicine but a history of perpetual changes in 
the opinions and practice of its professors, respecting the Tery same sub- 
jects — tfit nature and treatment of disease? And, amid all these changes, 
often extreme and directly opposed to one mio*ber, do we not find these -wxj 
diseases, the subject of them, remaining the same in their progress and 
general event? 

** This comparative powerlessness and positive uncertainty of medicine, is 
also exhibited in a striking light, when we come to trace the history and 
fortunes of particular remedies and modes of treatment, and observe the 
notions of practitioners, at different times, respecting their positive or 
relative value. What differences of opinion — what an array of alleged fad^ 
directly at variance with each other — what contradictions — what opposite 
results of a like experience — what ups and downs — ^what glorification and 
degradation of the same remedy — ^what confidence now, what despair anon 
in MiCQuntering the same disease with the very same weepons — what hwrro^ 
and intolerance at one time of the very opinions and practices which, pre- 
viously and subsequently, are cherished and admired ! 

*' Quod fuit in pretio, fit nnllo denlque honore ; 
Parro aliud succedit, et e contemptibus exit, 
Inque dfes majis appetitur, floretquc repertum 
Laudibus, et miro 'st mortaleis inter honore. 

•* The same truth, as to the uncertainty of practical medicine generally,, 
and iie utter insufficiency of the ordinary evidence to establish the efficacy 
of many of our remedies, has been almost always attained to by philosophical 
physicians of experience in the course of long practice, and has resulted* 
in general, in a mild, tentative, or expectant mode of practice in their old 
age^ whatever may have been the vigorous or heroic doings of their youth, 

** Who among us, in fact of any considerable experience, and who has 
thought somewhat as well as prescribed^ but is ready to admit that, — ^in a 
large proportion of the cases he treats, whether his practice, in individoal 
Instances, be directed by precept and example, by theory, by observation, 
by experience, by habit, by accident, or by whatsoever principle of action, — 
he has no positive proof or rather no proof whatever ^ often indeed wcj litUa 
probability, that the remadiea administered by him exert any bm^dai in* 
Jhtence over disease f 
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•* W« may often hcp^t and frequently beiitvet and sometimea fe^ confident 
tiiat we do good, even in thia claaa of cases; but the honeat, ^ukwophical 
thinker, the experienced^ scientific observer, wiU hesitate, even in the best 
eaue, ere he commit himaelf, by the pctsitiTe assertion, that the good done 
has been done by him. When physicians of (h.s fftamp have met in consulta- 
tion in any doabtfnl case, and when they have chanced to be UartUd out of 
their eonventionaliUes by the bold doubt, or bolder query, of uom/efrmnk 
brother of the craft, has not the confession, like the confidence, been 
mutual t 

** And when his comrade's thought each doctor knew, 
*Twa8 but his own, suppressed tiil now, he found." 

There is much more in this remarkable paper worthy of 
notice, but Sir John see-saws somewhat in delivering his ex- 
perience, tinder the deterrent consciousness, no doubt, of the 
storm of indignation his frankness would raise against himself. 
He says : ** That there are charlatans and impostors among the 
practitioners of Homoeopathy cannot be doubted; but, alas, 
can it be doubt ed^ any more, that there are such, and manp suck 
among the professors of orthodox physic ?^^ He professes 
candidly enough, that he has no faith in Drug Medication, yet 
he hesitates to advise its total rejection. He wishes to compro- 
mise matters — to cobble defects and evils— to put "new wine 
into old bottles," and hope for the best. Ko eminent success 
was ever attained by such a temporizing policy. 

It is natural that he should look upon medicine, regarded 
in all its parts and all its bearings, as a noble and glorious pro- 
fession," and minus drug?, and drug practitioners, the eulogium 
may be accepted. But then he presents to us a picture of Brit- 
ish medicine that ought to set patients to work preparing their 
shrouds ! 

^* British Medicine," he says, '*ha8 profited considerably, and most 
eq^cially by some of the humbler notions and milder practices of onr 
continental neighbours. In the treatment of acute diseases, we have at- 
tuned somewhat nearer to the heroic virtue of patience, from an increased 
koowledge of the morbid prooesses g^ng on; in chronic disordera we 
have become mote regimenal and less druggish^ in all cases, perhaps^ we ttava 
Q^wn a little more trustful of nature, and a little lass trustful of art^ 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the more ordinary proceedings of a 
large proportion of the practitioners in this country differ from those of their 
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predeoefson, maoh more in their nature than in their tfecis; and that <A#y 
m^f to a lamtntabU extent palpably and egregiouely wrong, 

"We doubt, therefore, if we riionld greatlj, if at all, exceed the bounds 
-of tmth, if we said, that the progress of Therapeutics, during all the eentw 
riee that have elapsed einee the days of ffippoeratee, ha$ been leee than that 
achieyed in the Elementary Sciences of Medicine daring the last fifty years. 
This department of medicine most, indeed, be regarded as yet in Us mereti 
infancy (an 'infancy* of more than two thoosand years t) It would, 
doubtless, be going far beyond the truth, to assert that there is no certainty 
in Medicinal Therapeutics, and that the whole practice of medicine, tfi eo 
far at this consists in the administration of drugs, is a system of traditionary 
routine and conventionalism, Hap-haeard, and guess-work, but it is not going 
beyond the truth to assert that much of it is so"* 

These are only a few of Sir Jokn's free confessioDs and 
bold denunciations of the feebleness and uncertainty of '' Drug 
Therapeutics," and are they not utterly condemnatory of the 
whole system of Drug Medication ? For surely, if after thou- 

♦ British and Foreign Medical lUview, vol. xxi. — In all that Sir John 
Forbes said against the Drug system of practice, there was nothing abso- 
lutely new, the main offence consisted in such truths being presented in a 
concentrated form, and in the pages of an authoritative medical journal ; 
he had therefore to pay the penalty imposed on all conscientious thinkers, 
who give candid expression to their opinions — he was misrepresented, and 
virulently assailed, so that he was obliged to relinquish the Editorship of 
the Review ! The article from which we have quoted reviews the doctrines 
<A Homoeopathy, a system of practice that has mainly obtained credit 
as a protest against the *' fearful polypharmacy" of Drug practitioners, 
but in so far as it deals with drugs it is essentially a false system. 
It has, however, the merit of being less actively destructive than drugs 
in the hands of the regular practitioner. On the principle — the less of 
an evil the better. Homoeopathy has done good. As Sir John Forbes 
admits, it will "probably be the cause of more fundamental changes 
in the practice of medicine, than any previous system sin^the days 
of Galen." It has contributed to wean the public in some, slight degree 
from a superstitious faith in Drugs swallowed wholesale, but it tends 
still to keep alive an irrational belief that natural poisons in any quantity 
possess a ciirative power. What pass current as *^ Homoeopathic cures," are 
effected by the action of the imagination on the nervous system; by Diet, 
Jftegimen, and the free undisturbed operations of the vis medieatrix naturee. 
Homoeopathy as patronised and practised by intelligent men, is only a 
natural and laudable reaction against the excesses of the Drug system in 
which Drug Doctors have so long revelled-^whioh is profit and Inxuiy to 
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sands of years spent in search of drug remedies, without find- 
ing a solitary one ; if medical practice has reached such a stage 
of impotency and imbecility for good, though potent enough for 
eyil, in our own day, as to warrant Sir John in declaring,. 
'' thinga have arriv^ at such a pitch that they could not he tocr$e^ 
they muet mend or end*' — surely, when such is the result pa* 
tients hare to contemplate, no man outside a lunatic asylum 
eould be so bereft of sense as to repose confidence in a drug 
practitioner ? 

Twenty-two years hare now elapsed since this terrible ex* 
poeure of Drug Medication was published, and the progress 
made since then by the profession towards a more rational sys- 
tem, may be learned from an address delivered at the opening 
of the Clinical Society of London, January 10, 1868, by Dr. 
Sir Thomas Watson, Bart., the most eminent drug practitioner of 
our day. He commenced by saying, <' that the application of 
remedies to the cure or relief of diseae^' was " the end and object 
of all their labours." Devoted to this " end and object," dur- 
ing a long and prosperous career, Sir Thomas has lived to see 
at least a dozen different systems of medication riscj flourish, 
and fall, with their various modes of treatment, and their in- 
numerable *' remedies !" He has practised every one of them I 
— ^he has bled, blistered, purged, starved, and stimulated for 
one and the same disease ! — ^he has tried every drug that obtained 
a fleeting celebrity, and tested every pharmaceutical remedy 
that has been proposed for ** the cure or relief of disease !" 

And now what is the grand result he proclaims to the 
world? Has he realised his "end and object?" Has he dis- 
covered one remedy for any one disease? He has acquired 

them but protracted suffering and death to patients. By administering 
infinitesimal doses, paying attention to diet and regimen, and trusting to 
nature, Homoeopathy, occupies a sort of ** half-way-house** between the- 
deadly practices of Physic on the one hand, and the incontestible Sanitary 
and Sanative powers of natural Hygienic and Therapeutic agents on the 
other. In practice, it virtually, though covertly, works with the latter, but 
to be honest it ought to put away false pretences and do so openly and. 
candidly. 
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riclies, and attained the honors of tlie Baronetage by his fjithfU 
devotion to the Drag School, but haa he now in his old age any 
more certainty in treating diseases, than when, to prerent 
Apoplexy, ho bled patients to the extent of producing Heme- 
plegia! — whon to cure Dyspnoea, he rolled them op in a "waist- 
coat," or a ** breast- plate of blistering plaster"!— or when 
to cure Pneumonia, he opened a vein two or three times in 
the twenty-four hours, besides freely using the lancet, 
cupping-glasses, and leeches ! — or when to cure Hydrocephaluty 
he bled children three months old freely, blistered tiiem, and 
dosed with mercurial preparations, jalap and f oamnoony ! — all 
of which grave-yard practice, and much more to the same pur- 
pose, is authoritatively set forth in his Practice of Physic/ 
Is this his present system of Therapeutics? If not, what then 
is the sum of all his extended experience in the healing art ? 

Here it is — ** Certainly the greatest gfip in the- science of 
medicine is to be found in its final and supreme stage — the 
stage of Therapeutics T^ That is, the ** greatest gap" occurs at 
the very "stage" in which medicine is of any practical value 
whatever ! — the ** stage" to which all medical knowledge and 
pcrience worth possessing necessarily tends ! — the *' end and 
oLject" professedly of all medical labour and research ! Thera- 
peatics, or the art of curing or relieving disease, is ** the final 
and supreme stage" of medical science, yet here it is at this 
very critical and important " stage," that Sir Thomas Watson, 
the authoritative exponent of the Drug School, confesses the 
" greatest gap" is now to be found !— a '* gap" not yet filled 
up, or bridged over, though thousands of years .have been spent 
in feeding its voracious depths with human victims ! 

Such is the position of Drug Therapeutics at the present 
day, and why is this ? Because, confesses Sir Thomas, 
drug practitioners have all along been labouring in ignorance, 
and with a horrible recklessness as regards human suffering and 
life ! *' To »i^," he says, '* it has hem a Ufe-long wonder haw 
vaguely, how ignorantly^ how rashly, drugs have been prescribed. 
We try ttis, and, not succeeding, we try that, and, baffled 
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4|gaio, lire try soinetliiiig else ; and it is fl^rtniute if we do no 
karm in these our tryiags. Now, this random and kap^hatard 
practice^ wbenever and by whomsoever adopted^ is both dan- 
gerous m itsell^ and discreditable to naedioine as a science. 
Our profession is coniinwilly floating on a ma of dovhts aboui 
^[Utstions of the gravest %mp*irtance.^^ 

Hence, Sir Thonoas admits that^ '^ of Therapeutics as a trtuU 
sa^rthy sciencey it is certain that wejvave as yet only the expecta^ 
tionJ^ Thus the result of his life-long experience has onlj 
lNro«^ht the eertain conviction to his mind, that in drag rem&> 
diea there is no certainty at all, save the certainty of their 
therapeutical worthlossness ! Yet he is contoited to linger on 
ia " expectation'' of something turning up to stop this *^ greatest 
gap" in Drug practice* But in what direction does he look for 
the appearance of this miracle? He, and thousands with him, 
have been in their own way engaged in rivalling the fabled 
labours of typhus— they have been attempting to roll the 
8t<»ie of Drug-Therapeutics to crown the summit of medical 
seienoe, and now, when venerable by years and experience, he 
finds himself helplessly bewildered at the base, floundering in 
the *' Slough of Despond !" In this position what ii the ad- 
vice tendered by so sagacious a Nestor to the Clinical Society 
of London? 

Does he counsel the members to take heed of past failures ? 
^-— to pause and reflect that, after all, it is just possible no re- 
medial properties whatever reside in drugs ? — that it is equally 
possible they have all been following an ignis fatuus, as decep- 
tive and illusory as if they had been credulously engaged in the 
transmutation of metals ? — that it is, at least, worthy of consi- 
deration, whether the reason of their failure, having been so 
suocessive and constant, may not be found in the fact that they 
have been proceeding in a wrong direction from the firsts and 
thna '' the end and object" aimed at never could be reached ? 
Common sense might surely have suggested such considerations, 
but, wedded to the traditions of the Drug School in which he 
was taught, and whose destructive practices he has followed for 
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half a oentoryi Sir Thomas itill dings to drugs^ and only wants 
to know more about them ! " The influence of drugs upon 
the bodily conditions of health and disease/' he says, ** is^ in* 
deed| mod recU and most precious to us. The rough, yet sana- 
tive, effects of emetic and purgative drugs are notorious to all. 
But there is a host of other known or reputed remedial sub-^ 
stances — ^to say nothing of a flirther host, no doubt, hitherto 
unthought of and unessayed — about which our practical know- 
ledge is very loose, imper/ecij or even misleading. Concerning 
the peculiar virtue and specific agency of each and all of these^ 
present and to come, we want sound and multiplied experieneeJ^ 
But how is this *' multiplied experience" to be obtained ? 
How many hundreds of thousands of additional victims must 
be sacrificed at the shrine of the Drug idol, before that ''mul- 
tiplied experience" can be acquired ? Such sacrifices, accord- 
ing to an eminent authority, Dr. Mason Good, have already 
destroyed more lives than war, pestilence, and fanzine combined/^* 
And with such a profitable result, too, as Sir Thomas himself 
confesses — ^leaving drug therapeutics, as a trustworthy science, 
a matter as yet only of expectation/ Dr. Bailie, a dis- 
ciple of the Drug School as eminent in his day as Sir Thomas 
is now, if not even more so, repeatedly exclaimed on his death- 
bed — ** Twish I eould he sure that I have not killed more than 
I have curedy^^ and his dying declaration was — " I have no faith 
in Physic r^ Yet Sir Thomas still has faith, and ouly wants 
the " multiplied experience*' derived fipom the multiplied 
slaughter of a numberless multitude of victims, in the hope 
that his superstitious credulity may yet be miraculously veri- 
fied. Thus, like Mr, Micawber, Sir Thomas Watson is waiting 
for something to turn up; but why does he not commence a 
series of experiments on himself, and induce the members of the 
CliDical Society to follow his example? If medical men^ 
indeed, were compelled to test the value of drugs on themselves^ 
before Edministering them to patients, the Apothecary and 
Druggist, like Othello, would very soon find their '' occupation 
gone." 
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Yet, while Sir Thomas Watson afiftrms, that the " influence 
ef drags is indeed most real and most precious," he makes the 
stnltifyiDg admission, that he does not know distinctly any- 
thing about the action of drugs ! Here are his words : — ** W0 
wmt to ham dutinctly what is the actum of drugs, and of other 
outward influences, upon the bodily organs and functions — ^for 
erery one now-a-days, I suppose, acknowledges that it is only 
by controlling or directing the natural forces of the body that 
we can reasonably hope to goTem or guide its diseased action." 
Thus, while pronouncing the influence of drug action to be 
'< niost real and most precious/' he, in the very same breath 
confesses his ignorance of what that action is !— confesses he 
wants *' to learn distinctly what is the action of drugs ! " Such 
is the l(^cal consistency and common sense of the Drug 
School! 

But there is a more important consideration. Sir Thomas 
has been seeking, during- a prolonged professional career, to 
^' control and direct the natural forces of the body" by bleeding, 
blistering, and interminable drugging, in the hope of being en* 
abl^ by such means *^ to govem e>r guide its diseased action/' 
Has he succeeded ? Is not his whole address to the Clinical 
Society the humiliating confession of a misspent life ? Is he 
not compelled to admit, that he now possesses no trustworthy 
therapeutical or curative knowledge ? — ^for, that of physic-thera- 
peutics as a trustworthy Science, it is certain^ we have as yet 
only the expectation ? 

In this dilemma did Sir Thomas ever consider it a duty 
morally incumbent on him to look beyond drugs ? — a duty im- 
posed by the obligations and responsibilities of his profession-— 
a duty binding on the consciences of all men to inquire, inves- 
tigate, and seek truth — ^has he ever, in dischurge of that impe- 
rative and solemn duty, devoted his attention to the natural 
Therapeutic Agents of Hydropathy ? Has he sought in Nature 
for natural means to /' control and direct the natural forces of 
the body," so as **,^o govern csr guide >tf? tUfefcf.sed^ aotipa ?>" 
Has he ever studied the action of the iSot-Air iS&th,' as scie£ti- 
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floally directed in harmonious concurrence with the principles 
<^f Physiology ? He cannot be ignorant of the marvelloas re^ 
Telaitions of modem science concerning the fanctionfl of Heat iM 
the Physical World, did it never occur to him to study its ad* 
lion in relation to abnormal conditions of the human body t 
There is now do justifiable excuse for ignorance or indiffsreiUM 
on such subjects. It is the sacred duty of every medical miBi 
who presumes to interfere with the functions of life, to makA 
liixnsclf thoroughly acquainted with them, and have a rational 
opinion one way or the other. If, then, 8ir Thomas has noi 
foiled in this duty; if he has studied the scientific devtlop- 
ments of Hydropathy, why did he not commxmicate somethiiig 
of hie experience, in this direction, to the Clinical Society. lEt 
should have been as candid and outspoken as he was about 
drugs ; and no matter what his opinion may be, under no con* 
oeivable circumstances, can his silence be deemed creditable to 
1dm. 

It is thus by examining what may be regarded as the miw 
Jtdmtidl confessions of accredited medical authorities among thea^ 
selves, that an intelligent public can best arrive at a true know* 
ledge of the character of medical practice, and be enabled mosi 
eorrectly to estimate the degree of confidence that, as rational 
beings, they ought to repose in the admitted impotency of thf 
Dxttg School. Purther light is thrown on this subject by H 
Tory remarkable paper read before the Harveian Sociefy, Loa- 
,don, Feb. 6, 1868, by Dr. H. W. Puller, senior Physidsn t9 
St. George's Hospital, entitled On Drugs, their Actions emd ih$it 
Doses, Dr. Puller's object was to obtain the appointment of 
** a cbmmittce to undertake the investigation of Therapeiftia 
vabjects;" and the imbecility, impotency, and ab.«iolute bewil« 
derment that now characterizes the condition of Drug Practios 
eould not be depicted in livelier colours than he employed. 

Investigation was desirable. Dr. Fuller alleged, because of 
*'o«r utter want of precise hnotcledge rosyecting the action ef 
ir.ufj8,MidoiAh&:jSio6ssrk wliicfi vh^ may be safely adminis- 
tef»)d,'^ He.^^j^; •** fc'ceptioism as to the curative tahe ef 
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irug9 is the heseUing fault ffj of the professioii at the pre- 
sent time." ''Medioines, consequently, are prescribed whii^ 
either in their nature, or mode of administration, are ill-adapted 
to the exigencies of the case, failure neeessartly follows their 
use, and scepticism as to their curative yalue is the necessary re* 
ault." The estraordinary admissiou is made — " we hiouf lUiU 
xei^ecting the natural cause of many diseases, and consequently 
we are in the dark as to what may be effected by the vis mM- 
matrix natura ; but observing, as we often do, that patients re- 
cover under tmioiUy and the most opposite modes of treatment^ 
and even when no medicine is administered^ we are naturally 
inclined to ask whether drugs are of any use, and whether they 
mag not he hurtful" 

This exactly corroborates the opinion expressed by Dr. Ed- 
ward Johnston ; and is it not marvellous, that while Drug Doe- 
tors are thus confisssedly tit the dark respecting the value and 
action of their drugs, they notwithstanding persist in their 
reckless administration? Dr. Fuller proceeds thus — ^'Agaio, 
it often happens that drugs are given for the relief of disease 
over which they exercise little or no influence ; or appropriaU 
drugs are given when the system is in a condition ill fltted for 
their reception ; or they are given in doses inadequate to re- 
strain the violence of the attack F' This is quoted to show how 
miserably skilled practitioners are, even in the administration 
of their own poisons, which Dr. Fuller has yet to learn can 
never in the nature of things, be " appropriate," in any doses 
to any form of disease. 

Yet, while Dr. Fuller censures the non-appropriateness of 
4rug- administration, he makes this astounding confession of 
professional impotency and imbecility on the subject. " At 
present we are alsolutelg vnthout data for the administration of 
medicine ; the profession possesses no authoritative record <rf a 
single therapeutic fact; the traditions of our forefathers are 
handed down to us orally, or in the works of individuals ; and 
we have these, together with our own experience, to guide us — 
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nothing moreJ** What the experience of practitionen generally 
is worth has been already shown. Again : 

** There are no anthoritatiye sUtements as to the inflnenoe of any 
method oftreatmenit or as to the actum of any remedy in the Pkarwka* 
eopctia s and neither the College of PhysioianB} nor any of our medieal 
•ooietiea, has made the slightest effort to ohtain such a record. , , , ^ 
We haye no public or authoritative statement respecting the doi€$ in which 
<n^ medicine can be given with impunity, nor the disorders in which it 
proves osefol ; and» therefore, most practitioners do <u thejf have hee^ 
tmughtt and oftentimes have no knowledge as to its administration in any 
other doses. ... No person who has not made inqrdries <m the sub- 
ject can have any idea of the wide discrepancy which exists, between the 
prentice of different men, in relation to the doses in which remedies are 
administered. Ignorance respecting drugs and their tactions is so general, 
that in the absence of authoritative statement on the subject, the vaguest 
and most groundless fears are entertained respecting their action.**— Brii^ 
ith Medical Journal, Feb. 26, 1868. 

Gonld there be a more convincing conftession of the vain 
pretensions of the Drug School of Physio than Br. Fuller thus 
favored the fiarveian Society with ? What a sorry burlesque 
on the grand claims of physio to the exactitude of a science ! 
Kore than two thousand three hundred years ago, Hippocrates 
flourished, and laboured to place Therapeutics on a rational and 
natural basis ; yet here we have learned Physicians meeting in 
solemn conclave, confessing their utter ignorance of Therapeu* 
tics, notwithstanding all their boasted '' drug remedies," and 
appointing a committee to investigate the subject ! 

In the discussion that followed the reading of Dr. Fuller's 
pi^er, no two members appeared to have similar ideas about 
disease, drugs, or therapeutics ; yet all seemed to be quite well 
satisfied with their own practice. Dr. Broadbent thought '' the 
natural history of disease the first great problem to be ascer- 
tained." . . . *' The majority of men had never seen the 
natural course of a disease." . • . *'As it is, remedies 
oome into fashion, die out, and come in again. Bemedies come 
and go, because men have no guide as to their real value except 
fhe opinion of the introducer." Are theiB not infallible guides 
to their non-value 7 — guides that clearly and unequivocaUy lead 
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~to the oondosiTe condemnation of all Drug Medication as 
'worthless and niischieYoas ? — guides that unmistakably indicate 
sature and natural agents as alone valuable and reliable in the 
treatment of disease ? But such guides drug practitioners will 
not follow, although their reckless experimentalism, at the ex- 
pense of human life, invariably tends to demonstrate the com- 
plete fallacy of their drug theories. 

Dr. SuttoUi who followed Dr. Broadbent, admitted this. 
** EztensiYe and valuable experiments," he said, " have often 
~l>een made with remedies, and certain results arrived at, which 
have been afterwards completely upset by finding that the disease 
^ver which the remedies were supposed to exert an influence 
ceased just as soon without ihem. He had seen a very large 
number of cases of pleurisy with effusion recover without any 
medicine at all ; so with pneumonia ; in cholera, too, under the 
most (Opposite plans of treatment, a certain number of cases 
recover" — ^that is, Nature effects a cure in spite of doctors and 
4;heir variety of drug remedies ! 

But while thus admitting the total uncertainty of Drug 
remedies — the utter helplessness of Drug practitioners in the 
presence of serious disease, and indirectly acknowledging the 
transcendent superiority of Nature — ^neither Dr. Fuller nor any 
-one of his associates hinted at the propriety of bestowing a 
thought on natural Therapeutic Agetvts I Content to continue 
groping about bewildered in the darkness of their own wilful 
ignorance, still hoping against hope for some fortuitous gleam 
of remedial light, there was nothing but a monotonous reitera- 
tion of drugs, drugs, drugs, and a piteous bewailment of the 
want of precise knowledge concerning their actions! What 
hope can be reasonably entertained of improvelnent in Medicine 
while such a spirit of perverse adherence to an irrational system 
rules in the profession ? There are none so blind as those who 
"will not see, and really there is no hope save in the awakened 
intelligence of the public. Drug Doctors will continue to plod 
on contentedly, not ashamed to confess utter ignorance about 
&e action of drug poisons administered daily, unconscious, per- 
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baps, if not regardless, of the miscbief inflicted— satisfied 
to do as thej were taught, and follow blind-fold in the ways of 
their predecessors. Yerily it would seem that 

** Ne*er did old Fftith with her smooth bondage bind 
Eyes naae derontly vfiUing to U Hind,** 



Sbotion VI. — The general character of Medical Practice — High 
auihoritieg quoted — Successive variations — Conscientiausnesa 
no palliation for the evils caused by Drug Practitioner^-^ 
Perversity of medical men in rejecting natttral Therapevtie 
Agents — Their revival and successful progress notwithstanding 
medical opposition — Honest inquirers become zealous advO' 
eates — Conclusion, 

Pbom the evidence which has been adduced — and it could easily 
be increased to almost any extent — the conclusion is irresistibly 
forced on the mind, that the general character of medical prac- 
tice is essentially speculative and necessarily dangerous. As 
Dr. Bostock, a highly-esteemed authority, has declared:— 
*' Every dose of medicine given is a blind experiment upon the 
vitality of the patient J* It becomes, therefore, a serious matter 
when it is considered that there are some twenty thousand 
members of the medical profession in the United Kingdom^ 
nineteen-twentieths of whom are actively engaged in the per- 
nicious administratiou of Physic, or in making blind eocperimtnt^^ 
on the vitality of their patients ! Of how many of the twenty 
thousand could it be truthfully affirmed that they are " duly 
qualified" to administer physic-poison even with ordinary 
safety as regards health and life ? — of how many would it be 
calumnious to declare that they are virtually pretenders to 
knowledge and skill which they do not possess, and in so far 
rank no higher than veritable empirics in practice — sacrificing 
to their false system innumerable credulous victims ? 

This is not the language of exaggeration, as the evidence- 
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already giren folly testifies. It is more than justified by tlie 
dedaratioQS of additional medieal authorities who know th9 
profession well. ** Charlatanism^" says the Medical Critic ani 
ftffcheloffical Journal, " is by no means confined to illegal prac* 
tice. To see the fullesUJledged charlatanism we need not go 5<- 
ffond the hounds of the pro/ession. The most refined qnackii 
■talk under coyer of a legal qualification." ** The Profession/' 
observes one of its most esteemed members, Dr. Wilks, of Quy'8 
Hospital, London, '^ is not injur ed by Morison or Holloway^ 
hut hy those ten thousand worse charlatans^ who, under sanction 
of the law, are eating away our vitals. Let us look to our- 
selves ; the disease is an internal one." 

Thus we have superadded to the essentially destructive 
character of Drug Medication in itself, a reckless charlatanism 
in practice, that necessarily increases its destructiveness. Thero 
is nothing settled and fixed in practice, and hence, says Sir 
"Wm. Hamilton, " the history of medicine is, on the one hand, 
nothing less than Jhistory of variations, and on the other, only 
a still more marvellous history of how every successive variai- 
tion has, by medical bodies, been first furiously denounced, and 
then higotedly adopted. ^^ 

Now, what do such ** sueoessim variations'^ in the practice 
of physic really mean, but a successive variation in the modea 
employed for putting patients to death ? Is not this an irre- 
iistible conclusion ? Nay more, it is a conclusion insisted on 
by the highest medical authorities ! ** I am incessantly led,** 
■aid Benjamin Bush, one of the most celebrated physicians of 
America, '* to make an apology for the instability of the theories 
■nd practice of physic. Those physicians generally become the 
most eminent who have most thoroughly emancipated them- 
■elves from the tyranny of the schools of medicine. Dissections 
daily convince us of our ignorance of disease, and cause us to 
Uits^ at owr prescriptions. What mischiefs have we not dona 
under the heliei of false facts axid false theories ! "We have ^ 
sisted in multiplying diseases ; we have done more — we have 
increased their fatality T* 
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Another high authority, Dr. Coggswell of Boston, with 

•qnal candour observes — *' I wish not to detract from the ez* 

alted profession to which I have the honour to belong, and 

which includes many of my warmest friends ; yet it cannot 

answer to my conscience to withhold the acknowledgment of 

my firm belief, that the medical profession, with its prey ailing 

mode of practice, is productive of more evil than good, and were 

it ahiolutely abolished, mankind would be infinitely the gain$r!* 

Thus— 

" Physic 1 a freak of times and modes, 
Which yearly old mistakes explodes 

For new ones still absnrder. 
AU slay — their victims disappear, 
And only leaves the doctrine clear, 
That killing is no mnrder !'* 

« We speak of things which we daily witness," says the 
British and Foreign Medical Review, January, 1838, " and the 
effect on our minds is, the growing up of a belief, to which 
every year adds strength, that not a few invalids are annually 
destroyed by mal- practices, for which, if there is no moral ex- 
cuse, there is, unfortunately, no legal punishment,^* In 1846, 
Dr. Sir John Forbes declared — ** One of the besetting sins of 
English practitioners at present, is the habitual employment of 
powerful medicines, in a multitude of cases that do not require 
their use; mercury, iodine, colcbicum, antimony, drastic pur- 
gatives, and excessive blood-letting, are frightfully misused in 
this manner** 

In January, 1861, the Medico- Chirurgical Review said:— 
** Would that some physician of mature experience had opened 
the academical year by a grave, unsparing exposure of the praC" 
iices now in vogue, of poisoning the sick and feeble with food, 
which in quantity they vainly strive to digest, of spoiling 
blood that is healthy, of killing that which is disordered, of 
maddening the brain by wine, beer, and brandy without stint — 
t]yis quenching the intellect in its last expiring rays, forestalling 
the unconsciousness of death, and dismissing the patient drunken 
from the world/ This is but a reaction, we are told, from ih$ 
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0ppoiiU extrems of ten, twenty, thirtj, or forty years ago— an 
equivalent qf tlaughUr in compensation for t\9 counties ihou$andi 
* who were ihen hied, purged, and starved to deatkl In this 

ludance of destruction, the result is one of small value to the 
atatistician — ^to the physician it is a douhle ihame /" 

Thus every phase through which medical practice passes^ 
«very ^'successiye yariation" is alike destruotiye! **Zeu 
oUmghier, I am convinced/' says Dr Beid, in his Essay e on In^ 
4<mUy and Hypochondriasis, '' has heen effected by the sword than 
hj the lancet — that minute instrument of mighty mischief.'' 
And with respect to the wholesale destruction of infantile life, by 
Chugging, he delivered his opinion with equal emphasis — '' Of 
the cases of mortality in the earlier months of our existence, 
no small proportion consists of those who have sunk under the 
oppression of pharmaceutical filth. More infantile subjects in 
this metropolis (London) are, perhaps, diumally destroyed by 
the mortar and pestal, than in the ancient Bethlehem /<f// victims 
in one day to the Herodian massacre T^ Subsequently, when 
2)r. Beid's judgment had been matured by more enlarged 
experience, so far from retracting this opinion, which had 
excited the displeasure of the "mortar and postal^' interest, he 
said: — 

*' I wish thai the years of experience and reflection which have since 
intervened had convinced me that the remark was destitnte of fonndation. 
... Infanticide, when perpetrated under the impulse of matemul de- 
speration, or in the agony of anticipated disgrace, is a subject of astonish- 
ment and horror ; but if a helpless victim be drugged to deaths or poisoned 
bj the forced ing^nrgitation of naoseoos and essentially noxions potions, 
we lament the result merely ^ without thinking about the means which in- 
evitably led to its occurrence. Consciemce feels little concebm zv 
CASES OF medicinal mubteb. The ordinary habit of jesting upon these sub' 
jsets in convivial or familiar eonversation^ has an unhappy tendency to 
harden the hearty and inclines us to regard with an inhuman levity those 
dark and horrible catastrophes which too frequently arise from professionat 
igmsronu or mistake /** 

In the contemplation of such a fearful state of things, it is 
nothing, indeed, to the purpose to allege, that Kedical Praeti- 
iioners are yeneraUy eonscientioas, humane, and benevolent. 
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nndertakmg great labour for paltry remiuieraticm, and higblj^ 
dismterested in bestowing gratuitoos serrices on the afflicted. 
Admitting this to be a characteristic of the profession, whai 
relerancy has it to the subject under consideration? Does it 
make the practice of Physic less dangerous? Does it oonTert 
what is unnatural and false into what is rational and true? 
Sincerity is not a test of truth, and no amount of conscientious* 
ness in adhering to the deceptions of an erroneous system oaa 
excuse the evil committed under it. Honest inyestigation i^ 
diseoTCf the truth, and an inflexible conscientiousness in foUow*^ 
ing its teachings, is a primary duty that deyolves on eveiy 
medical practitioner; and no man is justified morally, and in 
the sight of God, in administering poiBonous drugs to. a humaa 
being, unless he has a positive assurance that beneficial resuU^ 
will follow, Here conscientiousness, mere blind confcnrmity to 
what he was taught, can never warrant a credulous trifling 
with human life. 

When patients were deliberately bled to death by th» 
physicians who flourished during the sanguinary era — a ruthless^ 
Phlebotomy then raging as the established system of Medicinef 
or when others were hurried to their grares in a state of intoxi* 
cation by the '* Brandy School" superseding the former, doubt- 
less the great majority of the practitioners who thus " elaughtered 
wholesale,'' were eminently conscientious, but did that chango- 
the essential character of their practice? Did that make their 
killing less murderous? — less woful to the interests of society 
and the happiness of families? And so under all the Tarious^ 
i^stems of Drug Medication that have prevailed, and equally 
under existing practice, drug poisons may be most conscien- 
tiously administered in firm reliance on a credulous hope that 
some good, or at least no evil, may result; but does that mako 
jpoisons less poisonous?— -does it enable the human economy to- 
assimilate poison as nutritious food? — does it reconcile tho 
natural antagonism which exists in Nature between what fbeds- 
and sustains, and what debilitates and destroys vitality? Does 
it, in short, justify, in the smallest degree, the murderou^^ 
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taonpering with the fonotions of healthftd li^ whi<^ is iasepar* 
able from the practice of the Drag System? 

The oonscientioiieiiess of practitioiiera, no more than the 
Ignorance and oredulitjr ef patients, cannot be pleaded to ez* 
lonoate, let alone jostiiy the ill deeds of a Tieioos system. As 
Sr. F. R. Lees forcibly obeerred — 

** H doctoiB and patients will not investigate and ihinkt patiently and 
aoBiinitely, ttiei« is no krip for it ; the pwnithment^ the peniUty of trans- 
gTMsion, mnat follow inoTitably and inflez£Uj ; and men will be Ued or 
bHstered, poiged or stimulated into disease or premature death, to the end 
of the chapter. When a person cants to me about the conscientiousness 
of his motives, I tell him that does not prevent the unpleasantness of the 
MBolts of mistaken action. A dehision and a lie are not ameliorated one 
}o4 bj any amount of negative oenscieniiousneaa — ^which, in the majority 
of instances, is resolvable into intellectual laziness, mental ^um, self-, 
interested feeling, or pleasant and comfortable gratification. 

** No man is really conscientious — ^no man fulfils the first law of his 
rational and moral nature — ^wfao does sot think as the means of ascertain- 
ing tiiat Divine Truth and WiU which regulate all mortal destiny. De- 
clining this, suffering is the sure consequence to himself or others, since 
that is the ripened fruit of transgression, whether wilfully or unwittingly 
done. It is, therefore, nothing to the purpose to allege, on the part of 
efther patient or physician, that a conscientious opinion is at the bottom 
if the practice. Such a supposition is a simple impertinence, interposed 
•between our duty and God's Truth.*' 

There are a vast body of practitioners, however, who have 
not even the plea of conscientiousness to screen their mal- 
practices, for no man can be considered truly conscientious who 
wilfully neglects the means of investigating and judging correctly, 
or who presumes to condemn what he has not inquired into, and 
does not therefore understand. As the same author observes — 
''There are Doctors who, never contemplating Medicine as a 
Science, never seek to realise any advance of that kind. Like 
the horse in the bark-mill, they go the allotted round, and 
never advance,* contracted in their education, or learning merely 
by rote, they pursue the practice that happened to be in vogue 
during their pupillage ; or, if given to change, adopt the ladt 
system of Kedicine that may be in fashion." Such, he de* 
scribes as the ^* ruck and run of the profession," from whose 
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imbecility, or inoompetenoy, or thoaghtlessQess, or dishonestyi 
the interests of society suffer so fearftilly.* 

Such practitioners, and they constitute unfortunately the 
bulk of the profession,' follow medicine as a '' mercenary trade ;" 
^and it was the contemplation of their practice that warranted 
Dr. Forth in saying — ** There is eeareely a more dishonest trade 
imaginahle than Medicine in its present state** If an intelligent 
public were only familiar with the confessions and lamentations 
on this point with which the medical press and medical literature 
generally abound, they would have their blind faith in the 
honesty and salutary effects of medical practice terribly shaken. 
But few outside the profession read medical journals, or trouble 
themselves with medical works; hence such practitioners, secure 
in public ignorance, and screened from public criticism, un- 
hesitatingly pander to the errors and credulities of patients, and 
remorselessly stick to whatever they fancy pays them best. 

Nor is this all, for when reproached with so basely trading 
on an honourable profession, they unhesitatingly answer — *' It 
is necessary to do so, or $ibandon practice altogether! The 
public love to be cheated — ^truth and honesty would not pay — 
so if we don't humour for our profit the frailties and foibles of 
patients, there are plenty who will do so !" Such is the ordinary 
pleading that prevails on the subject: — 

" A pbysician,** sajs Dr. Markham, " who dealt ont simple truth to his 
patients would probably very soon cease to have any patients to deal with. 
We are accused of dealing in fearftd polypharmacy with our patients; but 
the truth is, in nine cases out of ten, it is the patient who demands these 
many remedies. He wishes to feel that something is being done for him. 
He cannot in any case understand that the guiett unseen^ aU-potcerful opera" 
tiont of Nature are tt{fflcient to work his cure, . . . The quackeries 
^f the country, whether medical or otherwise, are mainly patronised by 
what are called the educated classes — a fact which may be fairly ascribed 
to the want of a proper instruction of these classes in the physical laws of 
the uniyerse. The quack thrives on the crass ignorance of the public, and 
on their love of being cheated, provided it be in the direction which soiti 
their wishes."— J^rtWM Medical Journal, Jan. 19, 1861. 

* Inquiry into the Prescription of Intoxicating Liquors in the practice 
of Medicine, p. 27. 
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Thifi 18 reidrtmg the ignorance of the " educated classes,'* 
their credulities and yitiated feelings, fairly enough on them- 
selyesi jet after aU it supplies hut a sorry excuse for the 
practice of the ''fearful Polypharmacy" — the systematic 
empiricism, of which medical practiticmers make them the dupe» 
andyictims. 

In the same paper Dr. Markham says — '' JFe can hope far 
MO ffreat change in this ttaU of thingt until th$ high Aeadomioi of 
the country t$ach the ingenioui minds of their diseipleSf and learn 
ihemselveSf something about the laws of animal bodies,^* The 
absolute necessity for such teaching has been already noticed, 
and until, at least, the leading truths of Physiology enter into 
the curriculum of general education, the so-called ** educated 
classes " will neyer be rescued from the deplorable ignorance 
concerning the laws of Health, which is now their reproach— 
an ignorance not less profound than lamentable, for it iuTolyea 
the sacrifice of many thousands of yaluable liyes annually. 

But how can the want of such teaching in ''the high 
Academies of the country," and of such knowledge on the part 
of the " educated classes," excuse the admitted and notorious 
inertias of Medical Schools and Colleges respecting their own 
teaching ?•— or can justification be pleaded on such groimds for 
the dogged tenacity with which the truth-defying prejudices 
and superstitions of erroneous systems are still adhered to, and 
the inyeterate hostility with which proyed and recognised 
Therapeutic Agents are scandalously cried down ? 

Let the imperfections of general education, and the ignor- 
ance of the " educated classes" be what they may, the short- 
comings of the one, and the stolidity of the other can neyer 
excuse the studied empiricism of Medical teaching and of medi- 
cal practice. Besides, what makes matters worse is the glar- 
ing fact, that no medical practitioner of scientific eminence is 
now to be found who professes a firm faith in Drug Medication, 
yet, with a few honourable exceptions, all practice it, and en- 
tourage the pernicious delusions connected therewith — ^whUe 
all are equally unanimous in contemptuously ridiculing and 
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rcgeeting natural Therapeutio Agoits, the xemedial yirtaea of 
whiek have stood the tests of scientiflc and matured experienoa. 
Dr. Uarkham, however, is jastlf entitled to bonouraUa 
commendation for the frank and philosc^hio spirit in which he 
has exposed and reprobated the mond deUnqnenoies of the 
Profession in this respect. Animadyerting on the prejudicai 
bigotry, and intolerance of truth, manifested by practitioners at 
large in dealing with the great unrivalled Therapeutic Agenti 
4>f Air and Water, modified by Temperature, in the treatment 
of disease, he says : — 

** We suppose ihot not one of ns, however legitinuitely inclined, wffl 
deny that therf are curative powen, muck §0Qd^ fff^i msdiemal virtues i» 
water at applied hydropathieally to the human bodjf. . . • Baft how hm 
the Profession met this offered addition to its therapeutic store ? We oh 
hound to say that it has enttbhed the thing. Instead of extracting the good 
out of the proceedings of the * Silesian peasant^* as we pleasantiy call Mr* 
Priessnitz, we at once despatched him and his watcr-oiire prooetdinge to 
the central Umbo of all qnafik^rieff. Medicine contemptaovsly turned £09111 
the article, and walked by on the other side. Instead of carefully inveetir 
gating the strong j7rtfna/a^> facts of the case, as it was bound to do^ and 
publicly declaring, after due inquiry, that the thing was, in the eye of the 
Profession, either good, or useful, or hurtful. Medicine simply pitched it, 
like a bone, into the mouth of what it considered to be a score of <0^ 
aiders. We see the resultt and have our Just reward. There was im- 
doubtedlj a truth in the thing, a virtue^ an excellence; and the ProfessioQ 
had not the wit — shall we sfty the honesty — knowingly to distil it forth. 

** Just the same thing has it done in the matter of the Turkish Ba^, 
admittedly, for good or eril, a most powerful medicinal agent, Xnatoad «C 
coming forward as it should do, if it were a true guardian of the pubU$ 
health ; instead of assuming the initiative, accepting or rejecting, or ex- 
plaining, authorising, and regulating the use of this powerful agents it 
passes by, as it has often done, like the proud Levite, and so again lets a 
grand therapeutic agent fall into the hands of joint-stock companies and 
cleyer enthusiasts. 

♦* And yet — curious fact ! — ^let only some fortunate discoverer announce 
a netc drug^ or a * more elegant preparation ' of an old one, as a capital 
cure of that sort for some incurable disease, and the whole profession rt4she9 
to the trial of its virtues (no matter how many deaths may be caused by 
their poisonous experimentalism I) ; and for about six weeks or so, tiie 
journals abound in cases, demonstrative proofs of its efficacy and superi- 
ority over everything which went before it in that way. With all this 
eagerness for novelties and new fashions in drugs, we let the water-cure, the 
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ToiAkh bftiiit sni each like energetie remedies, down the wind, for fortmM 
to play witii. The fact is not erediUtble to u$, 

**We may cloUie ourselves in broad phylacteries, and, with weU- 
fonnding periphrase, loudly inveigh against the abominable trickeries of 
dncrlatatts, the nnprofessional jntMieedingB of what we term irregular prao- 
tilioiMrB, and the ignMttnoe and goUiyiity of the woiid ; h^wkatamimr* 
oNe iubterfuge this is, when all the time we ourselves, through onr sins of 
•omission, have been the original promoters of the quackery and of the 
irregular practices." — Brilish Medical Journal^ Nov. 9, 1861. 

Tet, while ttie profession lias thus contemptuonslj despised 
iKcknowledged Therapeutic Agents of marvellous potency, its 
vieml)erB, high and low, are perpetually squabbling among 
IbemseWes ahout the very nature of disease ! — ^they are firetUng 
fteir idle hours upon the stage of Hfe in concocting and wrang* 
ling over speculative fancies about a * 'change of tyjm in dis- 
ease/' thinking hy sudi solemn buffoonery to screen the radical 
inconsistencies of their own varied systems of practice, and the 
ffperlative ignoraaoe which is demonstrated by their never- 
^nding alternation — each heing in diametrical opposition to its 
predecewor ! Thus, while groping ahout helplessly in the dark, 
in the silly expectation of stumbling upon some new drug that 
Biay prove less delusive than any the ^pharmaeopoeia yet con- 
tains, they occupy, as a Profession, the humiliating and pitiahle 
position of being confentdhf powerless in the presence pf eerums 
dmussy for in their mere art of medicine no sensible advance 
kas heen made during the last three thousand years ! 

There are hetter Anatomists, more accomplished Surgeons, 
mwe profound Physiologists and Pathologists in the profession 
now than in ancient times — ^immense additions have heen made 
io Materia Medica, and a portentous medical nomenclature has 
1)een fabricated — more is known about morbid symptoms, and 
the shelves of Hbraries groan under the weight of voluminous 
disquisitions on the ''princi^es and practice of medicine'' — 
Oiemical analization and metaphysical logomachy have been 
carried to a complexing and perplexing extent, dividing and 
Buh-dividing, classifying and re-arranging a formidable catalogue 
of diseases, overloading and ohscuring medical literature with a 
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0peculatiT6 and misleadiDg nosology, making "oonfiiBion wone 
oonfoonded" — ^in all this, modems can boast a marked snperi* 
oritj oyer the simple-minded ancients who were wiselj content 
to follow Hippocrates, and seek tmth in Nature; but no pro- 
portionate progress has been made in adyanoe of the cnratiTe 
and prophylactic knowledge which thej possessed. 

The profession, in this most essential respect| is tossed on 
the billows of doubt, eyen more helplessly now than in the days 
of Hippocrates, and this truth its most distingmshed authorities 
ftankly admit and feelingly deplore ! The Professors of mere 
Physic in their search after specifics and panaceas haye been^ 
thriftlessly, -though sedulously, engaged in the pursuit of 
phantoms, and for centuries haye senselessly deyoted themselyeis 
to the slayery and toil 

" Of dropping backets into emptf weUs, 
And growing old in drawing nothing np 1" 

The principal, if not indeed, the sole cause of all this labour 
in yain must be looked for in the fact, that it has all been em- 
ployed in a wrmg direction. Medicine has neyer been com- 
pletely emancipated from the gross superstitions with which the 
artifices of the priest-physicians contaminated it, nor from the 
no less pernicious credulities and absurdities of what passed for 
** Christian Philosophy," but still remains tainted to the core 
with irrational notions about disease — with the eztrayagant 
pretensions and ridiculous aims of the Alchemist, who sought in 
his crucible for the Philosopher's stone, with as much misplaced 
confidence as the modem Physician looks to the Pharmaceutical 
Chemist for the discoyery of some miracle-working wonder in 
the shape of a specific or panacea ! But such day-dreams are 
neyer realized. It is against the laws of Kature that thej 
should be ; and so medical practice is content to go on trayelling 
hopelessly in a yicious circle— manipulating drugs, and apply- 
ing substances " of which they know little, to bodies of which, 
they know less," but certain, at all eyents, to aggrayate disease 
and facilitate the approaches of death. 

He would be a silly horticulturist who would seek to gather 
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*' grapes of thoms, or figs of thistles/' Yet this is peifbetlj 
imilagouB to the system Drag Doctor's pursue— they expect hj 
a ehemical process to obtain from natural poisons healthy food 
—to extract from what is absolately destructive of animal 
bealth and life, some mysterious preparation that will work 
mirades in restoring disordered functions, and correcting all 
almormal conditions. In this unnatural and unphilosophic 
pnrBoity they have been engaged for centuries, and the will-o'* 
fhe-wisp is as far from their grasp as at starting — simply be- 
eanse it woxdd be against natural law that their vain and whim« 
Acal speculations and pursuits should ever be rewarded, other- 
wise than as demonstrative of their own superlative folly. When 
men do ** gather grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles/' then, in* 
deed, we may expect such a convulsion and revolution in na- 
ture, as will enable Drug-doctors to convert mineral and vege- 
table poisons into health restoratives, but most assuredly not 
till then. 

Yet, from the age of Hippocrates downward, th^e have 
been a succession of rational minds who regarded Nature as the 
only safe and certain guide in the treatment of disease, and 
thoiigh they were unable to make their teaching prevail in op- 
position to the powerful interests that centre round ignorance 
acnd superstition, still their doctrines were true, and have sur- 
vived to receive scientific confirmation and practical develop- 
ment in our own more intellectual and free age. There is now, 
happily, established among us, in despite of medical opposition^ 
and in irreconcilable hostility to the empiricism of medical sehooll, 
a truly sound, philosophic, and rational system of Hygiene i^d 
!nier^eutics, based on natare. It is a system that appeals to 
none €f{ the weaknesses and infirmities of humanity — that does 
not seek to sustain itself by basely pandering to depraved tastea 
<^ vitiated appetites — ^that places no dependence on the Chemist's 
laboratory, or on the Apothecary's skill in combining poisonous 
ingredients, but that, addressing the reasoning intellect in tho 
kngnage of truitb, makes available for its high mission the pare 
aad simple elements whieh Providence designed for the aosten- 
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tation of life. Air and Water, modified by temperatare, wiSk 
ordinary Hydropathic applianoea, are the primordeal el^nenta 
of this system, by the judicious appUoation of whioh the re- 
sources of an incomparable agency are placed at the disposal of 
the scientific practitioner,for the preservation of health, and the 
alleviation of disease. 

It is now eleren years since, by the establishment in Ire- 
land, by Mr. Barter, of the Bath known as the *' Boman*' or 
'' TurHsh," the key-stone was placed in the arch of scientifio 
Hydropathy. Air, Water, and Heat are the natural elements 
employed in the Bath, and, in combination with other Hydropa- 
thic agents, as diet, regimen^ Ac,^ constitute a matchless Hygienic 
and Therapeutic power, the principles of which, it is true^ 
were, to some extent, known thousands of years ago, and sur* 
yiyed the rains of mighty en^^ires ; but the difficulties in the 
way of their perfect and systematic deyelopment were insuper- 
able, in consequence of the extreme ignorance that prevailed 
until recently concerning the physiology of life. 

Dr. Markham has justly censured the unphilosophic spirit 
in which the Medical Profession, false to its duties, received 
the introduction of this grand agency. In the same spirit the 
labours of the illustrious ^* Father of Medicine" were received 
by the ignorant and purblind physicians of his day. Great 
minds and glorious discoveries have been doomed in every age 
and country to meet with a similar reception. Every distin- 
guished genius who has explored unknown fields of science for 
the benefit of mankind — like the Harveys and Hallers, the 
Hunters and Bells, the. Galileos, Newtons, and Franklins, in 
medical and physical science — ^has experienced the envy, malice^ 
and ingratitude of his contemporaries. So universal has the 
role been, indeed, it almost appears to be an infiexible law, that 
an ordeal of detraction and persecution, more or less active, is 
the destined trial through which whatever is true and useful 
must necessarily pass. Why, then, should The Bath and its 
introducer, Dr. Barter, escape? — why should Friessnitz be 
otherwise treated than by scomfid allusion to '^ the illiterate 
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BUeeian peasant?'' — why should the eminent professional men 
who, roused by his example, had the scientific aptitude to study 
his practice, and, finding it true to Nature, succeeded in giving 
it soientifio deyelopment, be exempt from the penalty that has 
been entailed on all independent inquiry and oonscientious devo- 
tion to truth ? Educated in *' Orthodox" Physio Schools, the 
founders of British Hydropathy were fortunately blessed with 
intelleet capable of investigating for themselves, while they 
had the moral rectitude and courage to imperil their professional 
position and prospects in following those convictions which 
their honest questioning of Nature had bh>ught home to their 
minds. The gradual building up of scientific Hydropathy 
was bad enough as an innovation on traditional routine, but to 
crown the edifice with The Bath, was presumption unparalleled ! 
No wonder, therefore, that The Bath did not receive honest 
treatment, let alone cordial welcome from a profession that has 
ever been distinguished for the unscrupulous malignity with 
which it has persecuted whoever sought to correct its ignorance 
—to extend its knowledge, and to improve its practice. 

It is consolatory, however, that anything which has its 
foundation in nature is, therefore, sustained by truth, and ia 
imperishable. It may be misrepresented and traduced— -every 
evil influence may be arrayed against it — ^the ignorance and 
presumption of the illiterate practitioner may combine with tiio 
prejudices of the learned, the bigotries of the collegian, and the 
intolerance of the dogmatist — professional monopolies, trem- 
bling for vested rights, and mercenary interests in what is erro- 
neous and scandaloos, but profitable— all may unite to retard 
progress for a time, and alarm an ill-informed public against 
what is beneficial, yet, after all, it is but '' kicking against the 
pricks," for what is natural and truthful cannot be ched down. 
And so with The Bath — attempted to be misrepresented and 
lied down at first, the demonstrations of scientific experience 
have now established its unapproachable superiority over aU 
other known agencies in the treatment of disease. 

It is a singular f)su)t, that so incontestible are the merits of 
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^ B(M — so easily are they afoertainedf and 90 leadily ai^ro* 
^ble — that the few wurthj «ianben of the pro£B«iioa w^ 
honestly inquired befose Yentoring to hazard an opinioo, who, 
deairoQs of arriving at the truth, pot aside preconoeiyed notiooft 
and theories, determined to inyestigate rationally for themselyei^ 
all arrived at the same conclusion, all united in pronouaoiog i(9 
introduction as fraught with inestimable Uessii^ to socnoty. 
There is no instance of any *one who fairly studied and tested 
its merits and yet found himself unable to o<ndially iigree with 
the eminent Physiologist, Erasmus Wilson, in welcoming it an 
^* a boon to humanity." 

On the other hand, those who have figured as opponents ef 
The Bath, are men most exelusiyely identified with the prac- 
tice of Pharmacy — with the trade of Jhng Medication. Thou|^ 
enjoying various degrees of repute and position, they are all 
alike distinguished for having first pronounced an adverse opi- 
nion in accordance with their preconceptions or fEuaoi^ interest^^ 
and then casting about to fipd some plausible rea^ns to sustain 
their hostiIii;y. The opinions of such men, no matter how suc" 
qessfully their professional trade may have been ccprried on» are 
utterly valueless. As Dr. Chalmers remarked — *^ it is a v^y 
obvious principle, although often forgotten in the pride oi pre- 
judice and controyersy, that what has been seen by one pair of 
^es is ' of force to counteract all that has been reai^ned or 
gnessed at by a thousand human understandings." 

The f^ots of The Bath are exactly in this position. The 
opinions of a thousand practitioners, however asrogant they mi^ 
be through successful trading on public credulity, are not 
northy of one moment's consideration in comparison with the 
%)tual experionoe of those who have tested and pn>ved ih& tem^ 
4i«d powers of The Bath, and that, too, after sufiering wdei; 
c^ery variety of Drug treatment for years, and gorging with 
S^^ the vory ** lights of the prolessio^," who refused to maimer 
tllpse powers available. Individuals who are interested ink 
error, will nov<^ voluntarily go in search of truth, or welcome 
it "when obtainedi and pn^otition^ura who make $. profitable lire- 



l^ood out of prescribing dfagti to ^^ulous patieiits need never 
te ei^eeted to tohintarily reooBunend Tke BAth in preference to 
tbe a]^tl£ecia*y. It was ii6t a belief in her divinitjr that impel- 
tod the tfilTtrsmiths to shont — ** Great is XHana of the Ephe- 
AutB !" They knew that if her nlver riirinee were oyerthrown 
their et^, bj which they had mneh profit, would suffer; and 
in the same way, thou^ Doctors prove, by practice am<mg them- 
selves, that they have no faith in the divinity of Drugs, still no 
i^tional man need look lor such a miracle as a thriving Apothe-' 
eary, or a Physician who prospers by the same means, reoom- 
Ai^^iding The Btdh in oppontion to their own interests. The 
httelligence of the public alone must work this blessed change. 

It is only necessary, however, that the properties of The 
Ba^ should be really omderstood to ensure its general adoption 
by as intelligent public, for, as honest medical authorities of 
the highest eminence have testified, it is no sham — ^no trading 
ft&ae pretonce, but the most powerM, safe, and unerring Theinu 
peutie with which Nature or Art has made us acquainted. Its 
elemental simplicity and natural action place it in uncompro^ 
ttddng aAtagoniftm to all empiricism — ^to the puffery, the mys- 
tery, and the deceptions by which the drug system has ever 
been sustained. Were it, indeed, like the quack medicinee 
etykd *' patent,'* or any of those noxious compounds which t^e 
Itefession patronise to amuse credulous dupes, until the fashion 
<xf novelty wears off and new delusions are substituted — ^were 
it thus empirical in its nature, means, and practice, then, in 
truth, it would not have been decried, misrepresented, and 
sitfught to be strangled in the infancy of its establishment. 

But in one respect the oppositiob of the Profession has been: 
j^rodoctivd of good; it has compelled The Bath to take iter 
stand oh its own merits. Had the Profession, as Dr. Markham^ 
G^isured them Ibr not doing, adopted it when first announced^ 
the chances are, they would have so allied it with drugg^— 
B» (dmined the living and the dead together, that its character 
wmild have been compromised and its utility destroyed. As it 
i^ The Bath now stands alone <m its own merits — ^a great 
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natural and acknowledged power — and its gjoiy is that, like 
tmtliy it can enter into no dishonest compromise with error, and 
thns its yerj existence mnst always be a standing protest 
against the baneM errors of Pharmacy, while by its successM 
progress alone can society be emancipated from the omel 
dayery and snffering necessarily co-existent with drag practice. 

The public generally should understand that the utility of 
The Bath, or of Hydropathic practice, is not so much a ques- 
tion of science as of common sense. True, it appeals to science 
by its harmonious concordance with the unerring laws of 
Kature, and the congmity of its action with the vital functions 
of our nutritiye organism, but it appeals not less confidently to 
the evidenee of rational experience — ^to the irresistible logic of 
sensation, of well-ascertained facts. WJien Dr. Johnson was 
asked how he could reply to a sophistical metaphysical argu- 
ment to proYC the non-existence of matter, he lifted his big 
foot, and, stamping on the ground, sturdily exclaimed — ** Sir, 
that's my reply." It was the demonstration of sensation, 
rationally applied, in opposition to metaphysical sophistry ; and 
so with The Bath, Doctors may conjure up a thousand evils as 
likely to arise from its use ; but the experience of benefits in- 
Tariably received is certain to outweigh them all. When 
fidrly, fully, and consistently tested by this philosophic stan- 
d{urd, The Bath never can be found wanting, because, in all 
cases, susceptible of relief by human means, its invariable 
action, when properly administered, must prove beneficial, for 
K'ature cannot err. 

Let it not, however, be supposed, for a moment, that any 
intention exists to fall into the inconsistent and absurd super- 
stition cherished by the Drug School, and represent The Bath,, 
or Hydropathy, as a catholicon or panacea. Very far firom it.. 
There is not in Nature any sovereign remedy for all diseases^ 
. save the avoidance of their causes ; but this, at least, is certaiui. 
that, as far as scientific inquiry has extended, and as far as the 
unerring evidence of enlightened and verified experience war- 
.lints a decided conviction and justifies its candid expression^ 
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The Bath can be most advantageondy employed in off diseases; 
and that, in oases wh^re its cnratiye properties are rendered 
powerless by the malignancy of organic or other derangements, 
it is still capable of exercising a most salutary and soothing in- 
flnence as a demnloent, in abating the Tirulenoe o{ morUd 
acti(«, and aUeyiating, m nothing eh$ eon do, the misery of 
human suffering. To this rational extent and no farther the 
use of The Bath is advocated. Could the Drug School follow 
as far, then, indeed, physic practice would not be what those 
most familiar with its practice admit it is— a pretentious and 
pernicious sham ! 

Prom what has been now said, the case may be considered 
as fairly stated between the antagonistic and irreconcilable sys- 
tems of Drug Medication in the treatment of disease, and of 
Hydropathy, of which The Bath is, at once, the perfection and 
glory. 

The eyidenoe given respecting the state of the Medical Pro- 
fession will serve to dear away many delusions, and lead to a 
more correct estimate than usually prevails concerning the 
capacity of its members to deliver dispassionate, unbiased 
opinions in condemnation of whatever is opposed to the practice 
they are identified with. By candidly considering these points, 
the intelligent reader will be better enabled to exercise his own 
free and independent judgment on the contents of this work, 
and the merits of the system it is designed most eamestiy to 
recommend. 

Every man is surely far more deeply interested in whatewr 
tends to the preservation of his own healthy well-being, bodily 
and mental, than any Doctor possibly can be ? Doctors, after 
all, are just like other men. They have the same infirmities 
as their neighbours, are influenced by the same motives, and 
moved by the same impulses, while they are necessarily tainted 
with the proverbial instincts of professional or class interests, 
besides being so largely and powerfully swayed by the pre- 
judices of education. It cannot, therefore, be reasonably ex- 
pected that men, as a body, who make their living by Drugs, 
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dMidd be yary anzious to daetroy, or see deetroyed, puUio faith 

ia thdr fEbolous ettcacy. Their hostility, therefore, to fhe 

reception of Natural Agents^ the beauty and nmplicity of which 

^eir interests and prejudices will not permit them to compie- 

kead, might be excusable enough, were anything less serious 1 

than health and life ooncemed. 

There are, however, in the Profession, minds superior to its 
prejudioes and sordid interests, and their opinions are desenriog 
of respectful consideration. The judgment in all such cases is 
iaally with the public, and most assuredly it is the duty of an 
intelligent public to read, reflect, and judge for themselyes* 



CHAPTEE II. 

The term '' SydropcUhy^^ — Its accepted meaning — Hifdropathy a 
Scienee^-IU ttffenU trreeoneUahle with those of the Phyiie 
School — Mineral Poiaoru unknown in ancient Medicine-^ 
Their introduction by ParaceUui — Hydropathy at practised 
hy the Ancients — Hippocrates^ his use of Hydropathic agente 
— His successors, the Greek and Itoman Physicians — Use of 
cold vxtter in disease in Africa, Asia, and Europe — First 
toorks on Hydropathy in the sixteenth century — Progress 
during the seventeenth century — Practice general over Europe 
early in eighteenth century — Its great curative success^De^ 
ctine of its practice — Again revived at the cUm of eighteenth 
. century — Dr. Currie and other Hydropathists — OpposOkm 
of Medical Practitioners — Again falls into disuse — Bevival 
hy Priesmitz — Rapid extension over Europe — Its success and 
permanent establishment — Authorities confirmative of its 
principles and practice. 

^The term Hydropathy, which is a corruption from Hydro- 
Therafpenties, is now generally employed to signify the systematic 
4ppUeation ef water in various ways to the treatmmt of disease. 
The term, however, is neither scientifically correct nor appro- 
piiately expressive ; bnt^ as it is now naturalised in our Ian- 
gnage, it is important to understand deaiiy what meaning it i# 
intended to convey. It must not, then, he considered in sa 1 

Binited, imperfect, and deceptive a sense as heing merely syno- 
nomous with the phrase " water-cure ;" hecause, as now scien- 
t^kally dffvd&pedj Hydr^athy has a tut more comi^'ehensivei 
fl^S&iftcatian It is a System— a Science, that has had its rude* 



^ 
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and imperfect beginnings like Surgery, ABtronomy, Chemistry, 
and other great systematised departments of knowledge, which 
now so largely contribute to the elevation and happiness of 
mankind. A writer in Chamh&n^i Eneyelopadia with truth 
observes:— 

'* From a variety of cironmstanoes the system of Hydropftthie Medioina 
has been greatly misonderstood and misjudged by the general public. 
For one thing, the name water-cure or Hydropathy, adopted by Priessnitz, 
lias been yeiy prejudicial, as leading to the ftdse inference that one elemmU 
alone constitutes the bone and marrow of the system, playing the part of 
a panacea for every form of human ailment. Such a notion hat never been 
maintained by (he practitioners of seientijle Hydropathy, and it is matter of 
fegret that some more comprehensiye and catholic title, as tiiat of 
' Hygienic Medicine/ has not long since been adopted. " — Art, Hydropathy, 

Hydropathy, in its comprehensive sense as a science, is at 
once Hygienic and Therapeutic. It embraces not the use of 
water alone, but the employment of all natural agmcies whatso^ 
ever that tend to the preservation o^ health, and the relief of 
mental or bodily derangements. It thus covers the fvhole 
ground pretentiously claimed to be within the peculiar and ex* 
elusive domain of <' Practical Medicine" as regulated, professed, 
and practised by Physic-Doctors. The means it employs are 
called natural, because they are in harmony with the inflexible 
laws that govern the human economy, and, therefore, are in 
contradistinction to the means Drug-practitioners use, which 
consist in the unnatural and deleterious contrivances of Phar- 
macy — ^just as whatever nourishes vitality is called food; and 
whatever has a reverse action, and necessarily tends to impair 
or destroy vitality, is properly called poUonoue. As the writer 
already quoted observes : — . 

** The Hydropathic Physician avoids using all means with whose effects- 
he is not thoroughly conversant, or which may, at least, interfere with 
Kature*s own operations. Hence, as a rule, he eschews the use of drugs, 
and betakes himself to those more simple natural agents Which, in their 
totality, receive the name of Hygienic. 

** The conditions of health, as unfolded by physiology, may be briefly 
stated to consist of five necessary requirements — air, exercise, water, diet, 
and nervous repose. These are undeniably essential to the preservatioii 
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cf health ; no hmnan being otn ponibljr continiie in a fair state of health 
nhen deprlTed of a just proportion of anj one of them. 

** This proposition, which may be regarded as axiomatic, forms the 
itarting point of Hydropathj in the core of disease. Admitted that eer- 
lain agencies are necessaiy to the preserration of health, the Hydropalhie 
piinciple is simply this, that the yery same agencies, infinitely modified, 
of oonrse, according to the requirements of each particular case, and gene- 
rally much intensified, are not only ihe safest, but by far ihs surest, means 
of curing chronic disease ; or to put it more correctly, are the best means 
which can be brought to Natiire*s assistance for enabling her to effect a 
tore herself.** — Chambers*s Eneyelop<Bd%a. 

Thus Hydropathy and Drag Medication are as wide as the 
poles asunder. In principle, as in practice, they are diametri- 
cally opposed, for the one works with natural agents that 
neeessarily tend to preserve and nourish vitality — ^the other 
employs means that as necessarily tend to impair, exhaust, and 
destroy it. 

On its reviyal forty years ago, Physic Doctors ridiculed and 
reviled Hydropathy. They represented it as a mere manual 
process, fitting only to afford occupation to the illiterate — just 
as for many hundreds of years they succeeded in imposing on 
the ignorant credulity of mankind, by representing Surgery in 
the degrading light of a servile art, which it would be deroga-^ 
tory for men of learning to practice. But now Surgery is a truly 
fioble Science when followed as such, and Physic Doctors 
finding faith in their medieammta growing less by degrees with 
the increasing intelligence of the public, are agitating for an 
amalgamation of interests with the Surgeons — ^the inevitaUe^ 
result of which would be to degrade a beneficent Science by 
associating it with an art essentially empiricaL Pure and lofty^ 
in its own sphere and aims, it is th^ empiricism of Physic that,, 
to a lai^e extent, even now impairs the utility of Surgery, and 
oorrupts its practice. 

Somewhat similar is the treatment Hydropathy received 
&om Physic Doctors — at first contemptuously spumed, a gradual 
change of tone took place during its progressive development 
into an acknowledged science, and then it was presumptuously 
claimed as forming a part of ''Practical Medicine!" Writers^ 
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on Hedkine oondeseended to notioe it with a )[>atroniBiiig air, 
while truth compelled honest men to aolmowledge its superlatiye 
merits. Thus, some twenty years ago, the ablest writer oft 
M0i4n0 M^dica of his age, Br. Pereira, said:-^ 



'* The cold water core, or Hydropathy, though not yet admitted by the* 
Medical Profession among the legitimate means which may be beneficial]^ 
employed in the treatment of diseases, undoubtedly includes p<nceffiU 
therapeutic agents ^ which in the hands of the educated and honourable 
practitioner might be beneficially resorted to as remedial agents. It does 
not confine itself to the use of cold water only, but includes dry 8weaiing« 
diet, exerdae, and regulated Nothing.** — ElemerUs of Materia Medteaf toL 
i, p. 83, third edit. 

It might have been imagined, that a Medical Proftsfiioii, 
<KMlposed of ** edacated and honourable praetki<meA,'' would^ 
have gladly hailed any means as '< legitimate '' that {daoett 
^* powerful therapeutic agents " in their hands wherewilh tn^ 
alleviate the diseases and sofiferings of patients. But Dr. 
ietmB. testifies otherwise, and in so doing passte the severefilfr 
•eondenmation on ihe profession it is possible to concave. Aif 
tfane rolled on, howert^, ^e sncoessltil praetice of Hydtopalh]^ 
began to work a marvellous chatog^ even among the bigote# 
ac&erarta of '' legitimate medickie." They discovered it ymi 
no longer poHtio to con^ue sup^ciHously pooh-poohing ** iH^ 
4hubt€diff pmfier/iU (Kerap^utid Mgwd%^^ whether their ignoraou^ 
oi< prejtHiices deenfied them '< legitimate " or not Such potent^ 
agents it was found could not be prtidenfly ^ored, ^id Ph^fsid^' 
•craft then sought to filc^ th^n and pervest them. They weit^ 
an at <mce asoertidned to be old medichial agents — as old evettf 
aK the age of Hippocrates. Then, indeed, the progressive piot^ 
<^the profession acknowledged their vdue, and ttiade them very 
partially, and imperfbctly available in Ih^ practice, irhiie the* 
middle aged-bigots — ^like the generation of sages who, ittr 
Harvey's day, having attained the Wisdotn^age of forty, could 
sever be indtieed to reeogkdso the truth of his grand didcoveiry' 
of the circuktion—^contmued to plod on in milky enniity, k^ 
inenting the infktuation that could toler&te such si^ innovatioitf 

the introduction of undoUhttdU/ jmwflil th&rtdpeuHc offenUf 
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il oi^pQ (K^ti^ <4eiaily, pleasovaUe, and salutary in the treatment 
ffjT ^a(d9fiB, and therefore incompatible with all the traditiona, 
jt^otfiaea, and praotioea of the Physic SdiooL 

I'^rtonately, howeyer, for the successfdl establishment of 
Hydropathy and the interests of hnnuinity, there can be no 
al^anoe between it9 doctrines and practice and those of Physio. 
Tbff tW9 we essentiaUy distinct and irreoondlably aatagoniatie. 
Ifayy mof9f in the hands of Physic-Doetors who derange and 
torture the fnnotions of life with their '' pharmaceutical filth,'^ 
^ itppbcation of the natural agents of Hydropathy in the treat- 
t$mt oi disease ia fraught, in many instances, with posittYe 
dimger. Of this fact thci public should take heed* Patients^ 
feoocding to their intelligence and enlightment, may follow one 
IQ^ytam or the other,-^that is their own affiiir, but both cannot 
bft consiatently or safely combined. 

It will thus be understood that the term Hydropathy is not 
naed in the narrow, restricted, and popular sense as implying 
nu»rely what Dr. Pereira calls the '^ cold water cure/' but in a 
high scientific sense, as including Air, Water, Temperature, 
and all the naktnd tnfiom Providence has designed for tha 
nstentiiticipa of animal life, and the restoration of its deranged 
normal conditions. Thus understood, it will be interesting to 
trace the origin, progress, and deyelopment of Hydropathy in 
its two great divisions— :/Sr«^, as more particularly id^iti&ed 
with the varied use of cold water in health and disease ; and 
Hfiondlyf as more peculiarly identified wiih heated water, vapour^ 
fnd air, the employment of which, it is reasonable to suppose^ 
was originally suggested by the thermal springs that are to h» 
JtHfid in every quarter of the world* 

In coDsideriog the whole subject, it will not fail to stiika 
the intelligent reader that there is no novelty in the diseoveiy 
af such natural agents. Hydropathy has been ridiculed as am 
^moYation, and minepresented as a new-faogled device; bat 
the means it employs have existed since the creation of the 
world ; they have been used in various ways, in all ages, and 
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In ererj oooniry, and if ifaeir dBanej was but imperfeotly 
known — ^if their incomparable merits in relation to health and 
disease were not adequately tested until within our own timeii 
that was mainly owing to the repressive influenoes resulting 
from the ignorance, superstitions, and prejudices of tiie medical 
profossion. 

As Surgery never could by any possibility attain the pro* 
portions and dignity of a Science, while Anatomy remained a 
proscribed study, or while the surgeon was required to exercise 
his profession under the direction and control of his assumed 
superior, the ignorant Physic-Doctor, equally so was it impos* 
sible for scientific Hydropathy to exist while physiological 
knowledge remained '' a lifeless, rude, and imdigested mass*' 
of speculations and assumptioos. There is, then, no startling 
noYelty— oren were novelty a reproach — ^in the agents which 
Hydropathy employs, though, in their application to the varied 
phenomena of disease, there unquestionably is much very 
valuable novelty, though not in the sense Physic-Doctors would 
represent, which is alone applicable to their own destructive art. 

Hydropathic agents were just as true to Nature four thou* 
sand years ago as they are to-day— just as sympathetic with 
the functions of vitality, and just as remedial in their influences 
on the abnormal conditions which constitute disease. There is 
no novelty in this respect. But how stands the case with the 
midicatMtUa of Physic-Doctors ? Why just in this position- 
that for thousands of years medicaments were of the simplest 
kind, largely composed of or combined mth/ood; therefore, in 
so far consistent with Nature, while it has been principally 
within the last three hundred years that the practice of con* 
stantiy administering poisonous substances to patients became 
so universally established. This is matter for serious reflection, 
for, undoubtedly, with all their shortcomings, the ancients had 
a wisdom in this respect that contrasts strongly with the con* 
aummate folly displayed in yielding to drug superstitions which| 
excluding accidental causes, are responsible for more than three- 
fourths of the mortality of our day. 
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It 18 an unquestionable tnith that the great bulk of the 
drugs— of the xegetable and mineral poisons which constitate 
the existing mttUria midtca^ were wholly unknown to the 
ancients, and are altogether of modem mgin« The medicines 
prescribed by the ancients were purely herbal, in the form of 
jympsy decoctionsy emulsions, confections, and such-like com- 
pounds. This continued to be the case in a great degree down 
to the sixteenth century. In Italy, in the elerenth centuryi 
the Tenders of medicines were known as eonfictumarit, and the 
place where their material was stored was called apotheea^ hence 
Apothecary. In the fourteenth ceutury the Apothecaries were 
formed into one guild with the grocers, and continued so im^til 
the reign of James I., who, in 1607, granted a new charter to 
the combined bodies; but, in 1615, the Apothecaries, by sul>- 
aidising the corrupt favourites of James, procured their own in- 
corporation as a separate Company. From this dates the com- 
mencement of the terrible reign of poisonous Pharmacy, under 
which British humanity stiU helplessly suffers^ languisheS| 
and dies. 

The first Brituh PharfMieopona was published three yean 
after the incorporation of the Apothecaries^-that is, in 1 6 1 8; but 
it was comparatiyely barren in poisonous substances, though 
abounding in the most abominable and disgusting material, re* 
Tolting alike to sense and decency. There was in this, as in 
every other respect, a marked departure from the purity and 
simplicity of Andent Physic. It is quite true that the ancients 
were well acquainted with some active poisons, but it is equally 
certain that they used them as such, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Hfe : they never attained to th^ superlative refinement of 
fdly, that prescribed the swallowing of them under the delusion 
that they possessed curative virtues in disease. Such an out- 
rageous superstition, so flagrantly inconsistent with the ordi- 
nations of Nature, and so repugnant to the dictates of reason, 
was left to be invented and cherished by the higher civilization 
and superior enlightenment of modem times ! 

It was only after the Alchemists had perfected the arts of 
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diatillatioDy sublimation, and such like piooesses, that Phar- 
macy grew into repute— -the great founder of the Chemical 
School of Physicians, as contradistinguished from the Gbllenists^ 
being the most astounding charlatan on record. 

Paracelsus was bom in 1493, and died miserably of 
.profligate exhaustion in 1541, though he boasted of having d]0- 
eoyered the secret of the elixir vita ! To this arch-impostoar 
the world is indebted for having brought such deadly poisons 
AS Mercury, Antimony, and Opium into active use in Medical 
practice* He was an accomplished proficient in all the arts of 
quackery and knavery, and the Drug School of Physic has 
reason to venerate its founder and head. He was truly the 
prince of ''heroic^' practitioners, and Dr. Hamilton styles his 
practice " bold and enterprising !" He found many followers; 
and, towards the close of the sixteenth century, the Chemical, or 
" poison,*' School had extended over Europe, gradually super- 
seding the comparatively innocuous simples of the ancients» 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry grew up as a separate art, devoted to 
the discovery of new poisons, and, as a necessary consequence^ 
diseases increased, and became more malignant. 

It is thus apparent that the use of mineral poisons, as 
medicines, is of comparatively recent date, and derives na 
authority whatever from the teaching or practice of the ancients. 
Even now, scarcely a year passes without some new poisoaons 
preparation being discovered, and introduced to the professicHiy 
under the auspices of some practitioner, who finds it his inteiesi 
to inflate the bubble and pufp it into notoriety. Then, it 
flourishes for a time as a ''glorious specific" in the treatment 
of some particular disease, and runs its course of murderous 
experimentalism on human life, but it is soon found that patients 
die under the disease in spite of the ''glorious specific "—rper- 
haps the more rapidly in consequence of it, the bubble thsa 
bursts, and the folly is forgotten. In this way Nature is per* 
petually reasserting her supremacy over the artifices of Phyaie^ 
craft, by demonstrating the incurability of any disease by suoli 
irrational means. 
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The respective positions of Hydropathy and Physic-doctoring 
having been thus indicated, we will now proceed to sketch the 
progress of Hydropathy as it relates simply to the employment 
of cold water. In this respect it is popularly associated with 
the name of Yincenz Priessnitz, of Grafenberg, in Austrian 
8ilesia, who had his attention fortuitously directed to the healing 
powers of water, which being entirely new to him, he is 
entitled to all the merits of a discovery. He opened an 
establishment for patients at Grafenberg, in 1828, and soon the 
fame of the salutary effects of his treatment, and of the persecu- 
tion to which he was exposed by the machinations of the Drug 
Doctors, spread over Europe, and he became popularly regarded 
as the founder of a new and most beneficial system for the cure 
or the alleviation of many bodily infirmities. 

But Priessnitz only revived what had been known and 
practised thousands of years before him. Herodotus says of the 
ancient Egyptian Priests, that " they wore linen only . . . 
they wash themselves in cold water twice every day, and twice 
every night, and, in a word, they use a number of ceremonies." 
— Euterpe, ii., 37. Hippocrates, who is justly celebrated, in the 
word* of Dr. Hamilton, as "that mighty father of medicine, 
whose name has obtained the veneration of more than twenty 
centuries, and whose authority commands respect even at the 
present day " — ^this great man, who was the first that laboured 
to place Medicine on a natural and rational basis, and who has, 
observes Dr. Francis Adams, **in this way left monuments of 
his genius more durable than the marble statues of Phidias, 
his contemporary, and as enduring as the tragedies of Sophocles, 
or the Olympic Odes of Pindar *' — the genius of this illustrious 
sage led him, as his works testify, to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Nature, and to appreciate the true character of Hydropathic 
Agents in the treatment of disease. Nature with him waa 
omnipotent, for his maxim was, *^when Nature opposes, every- 
thing else is vain,^* which is the guiding principle of Hydro- 
pathic Medicine. Hippocrates discarded all hypothesis in the 
study of Medicine, and also desired to have its practice 
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denuded of all mystory and supcrstilion, and made popularly 
familiar. 

" Most especially,** he said, ** it appears to me, that whoever treats of 
this art should treat of things which are familiar to the common people. 
For of nothing else will snch a one have to inqnire or treat, bat of the dit* 
€aae» under which the common people have laboured^ which diseases, and the 
causes of their origin and departure, their increase and decline, illiterate 
persons cannot easily find out themselves, but still it is easy for them to 
understand these things when discovered and expounded by others. For it 
is nothing more than that every one is put in mind of what had occurred 
to himself. But whoever does not reach the capacity of the illiterate vul- 
gar, and fails to make them listen to him^ misses his mark. Wherefore, then, 
there is no necessity for any hypothesis." — Ancient Medicine^ 3. 

It must be remembered, that in the age of Hippocrates the 
general belief attributed tbe origin of all diseases, under wbicli 
individuals laboured, to direct supernatural agencies. He, on 
the contrary, taught, that " no one disease is either more divine 
or more human than another, but that all are alike divine, for 
that each has its own nature, and that no one arises withcut its 
cum natural causeJ** And, in treating of ** The Sacred Dis- 
ease," or Epilepsy, he says : — 

'* They who first referred this disease to the gods, appear to^me to 
have been just such persons as the conjurors, purificators, mountebanks, 
and charlatans now are, who give themselves out for being excessively re- 
ligious, and as knowing more than oth^ people. Such persons, then, 
using the divinity as a pretext and screen of their own inability to afford 
any assistance, have given out that the disease is sacred, adding suitable 
reasons for this opinion, they have instituted a mode of treatment which is 
safe for themselves — ^namely, by applying purifications and incantations, 
and enforcing abstinence from baths and many articles of food which are 
unwholesome to men in diseases.** 

To Uproot such odious superstition, and discredit such in- 
famous practices, that rendered the rational treatment of disease 
impossible, Hippocrates desired to have medicine placed in a 
truthful light before all people. But empiiicism, on the other 
handy has always found its advantage in mystery ; and hence 
tlie studious aim of Fhysic-crafb in all ages has been to keep the 

♦ Hippocrates* Works, Syd. Ed., Treatise On Airs, Waters, and Plaee$, 
3S ; also, On the Sacred Disease, 
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imblio in ignorance, the more easily to trade profitably on their 
-credulities. 

All through the works of this great Hydropathic teacher, 
the necessity of attending to Diet and Regimen is imperatively 
enjoined. To find out " what to eat, what to drink, and what 
to avoid/' so as to adapt diet to individual constitutions, he 
regards as the legitimate aim of Medicine, because from un- 
suitable diet " pains, disease, and death arise," while from such 
SB accords with individual constitutions, '^ food, growth, and 
health arise," "Hence," he says, **to the discovery and in- 
vestigation of such things, what more suitable name could one 
fisid than that of Medicine ? — since it was discovered for the 
health of man, for his nourishment and safety, as a substitute 
for that kind of diet by which pains, diseases, and deaths were 
occasioned." 

Thus, with an unerring accuracy to which the discoveries 
and investigations of tweuty-two hundred years have added 
only confirmation, Hippocrates traced the origin of all disease 
to mal-nutritionf and consequently most correctly considered 
medicine as but a corollary to dietetics, which is sound Hydro- 
pathic doctrine, as now demonstrated by the revelations of 
Physiology. As was to have been expected, therefore, such 
Hydropathic Agents as Air, Water, Temperature, Diet, and 
Begimen obtain primary consideration in his works. Cold and 
hot bathing he esteemed of great efficacy in various diseases; 
but an objection that is even now frequently urged against 
making them fully available in general practice, appears to 
have been felt by Hippocrates, namely, the difficulty of having 
Hydropathic arrangements and regulations properly carried out 
by patients in domestic life. Tlndoubtedly, this is a serious 
drawback, and must continue to be so felt until the intelligence 
of the public is fully awakened to their own sanative interests. 
Of the Bath, he says : — 

" The Bath is useful in many diseases, in some of them when nsed 
Bteaclily, and in others when not so. Sometimes it mnst he less used than 
it wonid he otherwise, ^^m* fA? want of accommodation; for in few families 
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an allthe C(mrtiiieiicea prepared^ andper9oni%cho can manage ihem as they 
ought to be. And if the patient be not bathed propeiiy, he may be thereby 
hnrt in no inconsiderable degree, for there is required a pUu^ to cover him 
that is free from smoke, abundance of water, materials for frequent baths, 
Arc." — Treatiu om Brgimen in Acute Diteaeety 18. 

Thus, in his principles of Medicine, Hippocrates was essen- 
tially Hydropathic, and true to Nature, though in practice he 
"Was not able to shake off all the errors he had inherited from 
the Priest-Physicians under whom he was educated. To have 
done so, indeed^ would have argued a superhuman genius and 
a miraculous enlightenment, considering the age in which he 
lived, and the impenetrahle darkness that rendered inscrutahle 
the organism, functions, and laws of vitality. That he achieved- 
the unequalled success he did proves the superiority and com- 
prehensiveness of his natural genius — ^the acuteness of his 
powers of ohservation and judgment, and the marvellous saga- 
city that led him to study Nature by the light of her own 
phenomena, as she never had been observed and studied before 
in relation to disease. 

To estimate fairly the profound and penetrating genius of 
**the mighty Father of Medicine," it must be considered that 
the concentrated labours of all the great minds that have existed 
since his age have only confirmed the great Hygienic and The- 
rapeutic truths which he was the first to proclaim ; while, as 
regards the nature and treatment of disease, we possess little 
more absolute knowledge to-day than what he revealed to us 
twenty- two centuries ago ! His principles certainly have been 
studied and carried more perfectly into effect, guided by lights 
that were denied to him ; but even this is only true of Hydro- 
pathic Medicine, for the bleeding, blistering, drugging school 
of Physic is now only more hopelessly entangled in bewildering 
mazes of ignorance, doubt, and confusion, out of which they 
never can be extricated until they retrace their steps, and return 
to the first principles of Nature. 

The Greek Physicians who followed Hippocrates departed 
altogether from his principles, and found it easier to mystify 
ignorance and impose on credulity by pretentious hypothesis. 
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than to follow his unpretending precepts and abide humbly by 
the diligent obFervation of Nature. The Romans derived their 
knowledge of medicine from the Greeks, and at first employed 
cold water for healing purposes, and the most eminent among 
their physicians, as Celsus and Galen, adopted the principles of 
Hippocrates ; but, in professing to illustrate them, marred their 
simplicity by overloading them with a large admixture of errors 
and conjectures. According to Sprengel, the first contriver of 
the Shower Bath was Asclepiades, a foreign physician who 
flourished at Rome about 96 B.C., among whose favourite 
remedies in the treatment of disease was the free use of coLd 
water, both internally and externally. No modem fashionable 
practitioner, however, could be more alive to the policy of 
humouring the foibles and appetites of patients than he was, 
for, when he discovered that a predilection for wine existed, he 
prescribed it largely and unhesitatingly, and, consequently, 
acquired great reputation and popularity. 

Suetonius relates that Caesar Augustus was recovered from 
a dangerous illness by his freedman-physician, Antonius Musa,* 
after his other physicians had pronounced his case desperate, by 
subjecting him to strictly Hydropathic treatment. This event 
wrought a great change in the public sentiment respecting the 
practitioners of medicine. Musa was rewarded profusely. He 
received a large sum of money, was exempted from all public 
taxes, was made free of Rome, allowed to wear a gold ring, and 
his statue was placed next to that of -^sculapius. In further 

* Antonius Mnsft was a domestic slave to Caesar Augnstns, and studied 
medicine while in that capacity, as was common among the Romans. He 
was subsequently made a freedman, and enjoyed good practice. He ap- 
pears to have studied the curative properties of cold and hot bathing in 
relation to particular diseases, and to have been well acquainted with the 
•efficacy of diet and regimen, which he also employed in the case of 
Augustus. Horace, when in delicate health, consulted Musa, who ordered 
him to adopt cold bathing, instead of the warm baths he had been-in the 
habit of taking. In his epistle to Numonius Yala, book i., xv., he says, 
** I am to be bathed in cold water, even in the midst of frost," which he 
'does not appear to have contemplated with much pleasure. 
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lionor of him, the professors of Physie were then, for the first 
time, admitted to the immunities of Boman citizenship. 

The use of cold hathing in the treatment of disease hecamo 
popular, and the foreign adventurers, freedmen, and slaves who- 
then practised as physicians at Borne, recklessly applied it to 
every form and in every stage of disease without ever having^ 
studied it properly. Deaths consequently followed, the physi- 
cians again fell into disrepute, and the use of cold hathing be- 
came unpopular. 

Celsus, who was the first citizen of Bome who cultivated 
medicine and obtained fame as a writer, and who lived in the 
early part of the first century of the Christian era, appears to 
have been the first who recommended immersion in cold water 
as a cure for Hydrophobia ; but his mode of employing the 
remedy exposed the patient to the chance of being drowned in 
the hope of relieving the disease. He says : — 

*' The only remedy is to throw him unexpectedly into a fish-pond, and,, 
if he he unable to swim, keep him for some time immersed so as to make 
him swallow a portion of the water, and then raise him out of it, alter- 
nately immersing and emerging him ; but, if able to swim, he should be kept 
in the same manner at times immersed by force, so as to be surfeited with 
water : by which means both the thirst and the dread of water will be- 
effectually subdued." — Medic. ^ Lib. v., cap. 27. 

This water ordeal was employed in England in the popular 
treatment of reputed witches, and with as much reason as Celsus 
recommends it. The Bath is an admirable agent — the best we 
possess in the treatment of Hydrophobia, hut not applied after 
80 senseless and cruel a fashion. 

From the decline of the Koman Empire until thetevival, or 
rather new birth, of letters consequent on the discovery of the 
art of Printing, wo find but few traces of cold water having 
heen used by Physicians as a recognised therapeutic agent* 
There is evidence, indeed, that in parts of Africa, Asia, and 
Europe, cold water was constantly used, both externally and 
internally, as remedial in disease, but we are almost completely 
in the dark respecting details of treatment. The native 
Egyptians continued the use of cold bathing in disease, tbo 
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practice of which thoy doubtless derived from the Prieat- 
PhjsicidDs of ancient times, and they also had the hot-air 
bath. 6aYary, in his Letien on Egypt, observes that the heat 
of the country gives rise to a buraing fever to which the inhabi- 
tants are subject, but 'Hbey soon get rid of it bgregime/i, drink' 
ing a great deal of water ^ and bathing in the river, ^* 

Bruce, the celebrated traveller, likewise testifies that violent 
fevers aie frequent in various parts of Africa he visited, and 
that the patients are made to drink copiously of cold water^ 
while thoy are repeatedly douched with it. He describes a ma- 
lignant endemic fever which prevails in Abyssinia and ^ubia, 
similar to the yellow fever, tnd the established treatment was 
purely Hydropathic. ** The nedady^^ as the fever is called, 
*' generally terminates the third day in death; but,'* he adds, 
" if the patient survives till the fifth day, he often recovers by 
drinking water only, and throwing a quantity of cold water 
upon him, even in Lis bed, where he is permitted to lie, with- 
out attempting to make him dry, or change his bed, till another 
deluge adds to the first." He also says, " perfect abstinence 
is observed, unless from copious draughts of cold water." — 
Travels to Discover the Soura of the Nile, 

Helbigius says that a similar practice, in treating almost all 
diseases, prevails in various parts of the East Indies, particularly 
in fevers and dysenteries, and that the practice is very useful to 
the sick. He states **that he was greatly harassed with an 
effervescence of bile and fever, headache, sleeplessness, loosenqss, 
and gripes had exhausted him. He adopted the plan of washing 
in cold water. After 4;he first washing he was better ; some 
more restored his health." — from Beaupri on the Effects of Cold. 
Kolben, in his account of the Cape of Good Hope, says 
** that the Cape Physicians bathe their scorbutic patients in a 
bath of bright spring water, in which several odoriferous herbs 
and leaves are infused. The scent of the herbs, &c., is 
very reviving; and thB bath is so strengthening, and has 
80 many other happy effects, that the patient comes out of i^ 
all alive, as Wie say, and rejoices under an imagined renovaU 
of his faculties." 
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Of Small-pox, Beaupr^ says, '' it appears that cold is usefdl 
in proportioii as the pock is confluent, and threatens to become 
malignant;'' and of its therapeutic virtues the Chinese and 
Japanese must have been very early acquainted, for they have 
treated that foul disease, and also measles, with cold water 
affusions from time immemorial. The Dutch, by introducing 
the use of the lancet, mercurial preparations, and other delete- 
rious devices of Pharmacy, terribly corrupted the simplicity of 
Japanese medical practice. 

Sir John Chardin, who travelled extensively in the East dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, relates that in 1674 he experienced 
the great advantages of the Persian mode of treating fever. On 
a journey through Persia, accompanied by a French surgeon, he 
was seized by a violent attack of fever, with delirium followed 
by stupor. The treatment of the surgeon doing him no good, 
he resolved to place himself in the hands of a Persian physician, 
who commenced by ordering him to drink plenty of snow-water 
and other preparations, while he had buckets of cold water 
poured over his naked body. The French surgeon, says Sir 
John, could not contain his indignation at such treatment : 
''The man is killing you, Sir," said he to me in a compassionate 
tone. '* What ! lathe you with cold water in the heat of a ma" 
lignant fever ^ with a pint of emulsion, two pints of decoction, 
and a pound of confection in your belly, with, I do not know 
how many draughts of snow-water. Depend upon it, that in- 
stead of being very soon without fever, as he has promised you, 
your death will be the end of the business/* But Sir John 
persevered, having confidence in his Persian physician, and 
perfectly recovered. The same treatment is continued in Persia 
and other Eastern countries at the present day. — TraveU into 
Persia, Sfc,, hy Sir John Chardin, London, 1686. 

The ancient Britons, and indeed all the Northern nations — 
the Muscovites, Fins, Danes, and Scotch Highlanders, though 
inhabiting comparatively cold regions, all appear to have used 
cold water freely, as a means of preserving health and alleviat- 
ing disease. The ordinary practice was to imm^se children as 
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Boon as they were bom in cold water, in the belief that this 
practice continued during childhood made them grow up hnrdy 
and stroEg. This practice was continued in England down to 
the fourteenth century, when cold bathing would seem to havo 
fallen into disrepute, until its general revival all over Europe 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century. 

As early as the sixteenth century, several works were pub« 
lished reviving the teaching of the ancients on the subject of 
•cold bathing, among the first of which was one entitled, Balneis^ 
quam salubria sint, eum ad sanitatem tibendam^ turn cd morhoM 
eurandos. Dialogue adveraus niotercus, publishe 1 at Rome, in 
1534, by John Francis Brancaleo, a physician of Naples. The 
subject at that time must have been exciting some attention, for 
Brancaleo defends the use of the practice against the objections 
of, his contemporaries, and refers to the authority of Galen as 
sustaining his views. He declares cold bathing to be one of 
the best preservatives, as well as restorers of health, and advises 
its adoption from his experience of its good effects, while he 
strongly reprobates the constant use of purgatives, which was a 
prevailing error in the practice of his day. — Hamilton^ 8 History 
of Medicine^ vol. ii., p. 27. 

During the seventeenth century, publioatious on the sub- 
ject increased. Two works by Dr. Hermanns Vander Heyden, 
were published in 1652-3, highly laudatory of the virtuea 
of Hydropathic treatment; and in 1684, an Italian Physician, 
Moniglia, brought out a work at Florence on its great thera- 
peutic value in febrile affections. At the commencement of the 
eighteenth century the attention of the reflective portion of the 
profession on the Continent and in England was thoroughly 
Aroused to the importance of the subject by several Physicians 
of high repute having published their own experience of tho 
beneficial effects derivable from the use of cold affusion in fevers, 
gout, and other diseases. 

Sir John Floyer, If.D., of Lichfield, and Dr. Edward 
Baynard, of Bath, were among the ablest writers in England 
on the subject. In 1706, they published conjointly a work 
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entitled Piychrologia^ consisting of two parts — the first by Sir 
John contains a dedication to the Surgeons of London, and a 
series of letters in which he ably and enthusiastically adrocates 
the Hydropathic treatment in various forms of disease. In hia 
dedication he says: — 

** No part of Phyaic is more ancient than cold bathing, since we find 
many descriptions of its good effects in onr oldest anthers — Hippocrates^ 
Celsos, Caelias Aurelianas, and Galen. . . The art was certainly first 
invented by the common people, who nsed it for the preservation of their 
health, and fortifying themselves ag^ainst cold, as other animals do. The 
priests farther improved this by applying it to divine immersion, thereby 
to pnrify the spirits, and to make them more calm and vigorous in d*-^ 
Totion. The Egyptians and Greeks observed how it contributed to the 
cure of many diseases, which Hippocrates mentions. . . The English 
nation has not been wanting to the improving of this art ; for they have 
discovered the cure of the rickets by it, and rheumatic pains also ; and 
some use it in winter, as the Romans did. In Staffordshire — at Willow* 
bridge — they have a more bold practice than either the Greeks or Romans 
nsed : they go into the water in their shirts ; and when they come out they 
dress themselves in their wet linen, which they wear all day, and much 
commend that for ck>sing the pores and keeping them cool ; and that they 
do not commonly receive any injury, or catch cold thereby, I am foUj 
convinced from the experiments I have seen made of it.** 

He declares, '* I do, therefore, esteem cold bathing a very 
ancient as well as a useful practice, which ought, therefore, to 
be revived ; and though it has always been practised in Eng- 
land, yet, for a hundred years past, it has been much disused."^ 
He then proceeds to explain the reasons for this disuse, and a 
good deal of what he says is applicable to tha discouragements^ 
that beset the revival of Hydropathy generally in our own 
day:— 

" The reasons for the disuse of cold bathing in the last century were^ 
these : — T?ie ignorance of the people in matters of Physio^ who usually take^ 
that, as well as their doctors, from the common vogue, which is always 
altering and changing ; and it was then the interest of the chetnical doctors Uy 
recommend themselves by new notions^ new methods, and new medicines^ and 
they, therefore, rejected and cried down all the old opinions and practices. 
They imputed all diseases to crudity and acid salts, and taught that they 
must be cured by volatile and fixed salts, by chemical resources and strong 
tinctures of mineral sulphurs, and brandy spirits, which they did assure tbe 
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worid did streDgtlien nature, and purif j the blood bj perspiration, and thej 
wholly despised all the external regimen prescribed in Galenic authors as 
mmecessaiy ; and cold baths ought to be esteemed the most considerablfr 
part of the cold regimen." 

Drugs before Nature, has always been the ruling maxim 
with Physic-craft, and thus what they ignorantly, or with reck- 
less perversity give to ** strengthen nature," must necessarily 
have a directly contrary effect. But, continues Sir John — 

" It is also very probable that the change of religions opinions had ni> 
amaU influence in the use of cold baths ; for anciently tlie virtues of tho 
holy wells were imputed to some saint, which the Inst ngc did not credit, 
and therefore rejected the use of the cold l)nths, with the opinion of tho 
lirtue of the saint ; after which came the disuse of baptismal immersion ; 
fdso, parents pretended the danger of that practice, as well as the im- 
modesty ; and they could not justify these prejudices without crying down 
oold baths as dangerous. " 

Sir John then adds another reason, which unquestionably 
did exercise considerable influence on tho habits of the people, 
with respect to diet, whatever the effect may have been in dis- 
oouraging cold bathing. He refers to *' the increase and interest 
of foreign trade in the last century, which then introduced all 
the hot regimen from the hot climates, such as tobacco, tea, 
coffee, wine, and brandy spirits, and spices, and these are un- 
natural to English bodies ; for a cold regimen is proper to cold 
oountries, as a hot regimen for hot regions, because they preserve 
our bodies in a state suitable to the ambient air. If we stop 
the pores by a cold regimen in hot countries, a fever and fluxes 
immediately succeed ; and if we keep them open by a hot regin|en 
in cold countries, defluxions and intermitting fevers, and faint- 
ness, happen.'* 

There was one circumstance that contributed, no doubt, ix> 
cUscourage cold bathing on the Continent, and throw discredit 
on the teaching of the ancients respecting it, to which Sir John 
did not allude, though its influence must have been felt by 
Physicians in England. The great pestilence known as The Black 
Death, which desolated Asia, Africa, and Europe in the four- 
teenth century caused great alarm, and the Faculty of Paris yro^ 
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little time, and that a Highland woman advised her to wash or 
bath them in cold water, and she did so ; and ever after her 
<}hildren thrived and did well, and are now lusty, strong young 
men." 

*' In foyers, I have known a great many in my tune, who, by the over- 
■care of their health-wrights, were made delirious, and, in their frenzy, 
have leaped into a pond, or any other cold water, and not one as ever I 
heard of ever got any harm, but were thereby presently cured, 

" A learned and ingenious gentleman, a doctor of laws, now living, told 
me that, being light-headed in a fever, and most intensely hot and thirsty, got 
from his nurse and mshed into a horse pond in the yard, and there staid 
■above half an hour ; it brought him presently to his senses, and allayed 
both his heat and thirst ; after which, when in bed, he fell into a sound 
sleep, and when he awaked, in a great sweat, he found he was well, but 
complained of a great pain in his head for some time after, which he him- 
self thinks proceeded from not getting his head. 

*' A Turk, a servant to a gentleman, falling sick of a fever, some one 
of the tribe of treacle-connors, being called in, whether apothecary or 
physician I canH tell, but, according to custom, what between blister and 
bolus, they soon made him mad. A countryman of his that came to visit 
him, seeing him in that broiling condition, said nothing, but in the night 
time, by some confederate help, got him down to the Thames side, and 
soundly ducked him. The fellow came home sensible, and went to bed, 
and the next day was perfectly well. . . . I'll hold ten to one on the 
Thames side against treacle, snake root, &c., and all that hot regimen 
which inflames and exalts the blood, breaks its globules, and destroys the 
man ; and then, forsooth, the doctor sneaks away like a dog that has lost 
his tail, and cries, it was a pestilential, malignant fever, that nobody could 
cure, and so shows care of the remainder, bids them open the windows, 
air the bed-clothes, and perfume the room, for fear of infection, ^c. And 
if he be of the right whining, canting, prick-eared stamp, concludes, as 
they do at Tyburn, with a mournful ditty, a psalm, or a preservative prayer 
for the rest of the family, &c., so exit Prig, with his starched, formal 
chops, ebony cane, and fringed gloves, &c.'* 

Dr. Baynard, in his homely, quaint style, relates a numher 

of cases to iDustrate the efficacy of Hydropathic treatment 

in gout, dropsy, and other diseases, when ail the resources of 

medical art had failed to afford relief. He exposes with great 

severity the conduct of the Physic Doctors who ignorantlj^ 

declaim against the practice, and observes : — 

** Though it has done cures next to miracles, yet haughty pride and stub- 
bornness, with an elated brow and a swollen breabt, must roar and belch 
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«guii8t it to the end of the chapter, because it a*nt mtf— I'm not the man 
Who first broached and tapped this cask of the best, bnt stalest li^oor d 
more than two thousand years old I 

**OhI Self, Self! what a selfish thing art thou I 
Like the dog in the manger. 
Win neither Bat himself nor let the cow." 

In 1722, the Bev. Dr. Hancocke, of London, published his 
** Febrifagum Magnum ; or, Commoa Water the Cure for Fevers, 
and probably for the Plague." He recommends its use intern- 
ally as the best possible sweating medicine in fevers ; and to its 
powers in exciting perspiration h« ascribes its great febrifuge 
virtues. In 1723, Dr. John Smith puhlished his interesting 
and able work, ** The Curiosities of Common Water ; or, the 
Advantages thereof in Curing many Distempers." He gives a 
number of cases, which are entirely in accordance with the ex- 
perience of the thoughtful writers who preceded him. A trans- 
lation of H. V. Heyden's works appeared in 1 724; and Dr. Short, 
in the following year, published A Rational Discourse of the 
Inward use of Water ; besides which various other publications 
appeared about the same period. 

Not only in England, indeed, but in various parts of Europe, 
Hydropathy was extensively practised at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. In 1721, the Medical Faculty of Paris 
awarded a prize to M. Noquez for his treatise on the Medicinal 
Virtues of "Water, in which he contended for its universal appli- 
cability as a therapeutic. ** On pent la (Peau) regarder comme 
un remedie universal^ propre pour toutes les maladies en gensral, 
speciftque pour chacune en partieulidr, facile a trouver efc k pre- 
parer. Elle n'a d' autre deiaut que celui d'etre trop commune, 
tfop connu^, et par consequent, trop peu prisM^ 

In Spain and Italy the practice of Hydropathy became 
general, and obtained a greater reputation than in any other 
part of Europe. Under the title ofDieta Aquea, the use of cold 
water for a time superseded all diet and medicine in the treat- 
ment of disease ; but pushed to extremes in the hands of ig- 
norant pretenders, the natural effect was to indispose medical 
practitioners to even study, let alone countenance a remed] 
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which was at best hut imperfectly understood, and most incau* 
tioualy administered. We learn from a paper published in tho 
I hilosopkieal TransaeiionB of 1729, by Professor Cyrillus of 
>^aple8, that the practice was judiciously carried out by him 
and others who had tested its merits. He particularly applauda 
the action of cold water internally in fevers, as well as in other 
disorders, and also notices the advantages to be gained by th& 
external application of cold to the bodies of the sick in the form 
of snow or powdered ice. This was but an imperfect approach 
to the cold afPusion, though the practice was good in itself, and 
in our own day is followed by the best practitioners who, in 
some forms of disease, £nd local applications of cold to be of the 
greatest service. 

The first trace we meet with in European practice of the 
application of the cold afiPusion in fevers is recorded by De Hahn,. 
in bis account of a destructive epidemic that raged at Breslau^ 
in Silesia, a.d. 1737. The mortality is represented as frightful, 
and the cold affusion was not tried until every other plan of 
cure had failed. De Hahn was himself attacked, and of his 
own case he supplies minute details. On the fourteenth day 
from the commencement of the attack he was almost in the last 
stage of the complaint. Cold sweats had set in, with a failure 
of speech, yet from this apparently hopeless condition he was^ 
as he relates, completely restored by freely sponging with cold 
water. — Hamilton^ a Mist, of Medicine^ vol. ii., p. 260. 

Still, the doctrine that the cause of fevers lay in the slug- 
gishness of the blood, and, therefore, that warm- drinks and 
applications were necessary, prevailed to a large extent over the 
voice of Nature. Even CuUen, who was illustrious in his day, 
and had a mind that detected man^' fedlacies and shook off 
many- prejudices, while he rejected the theory of fever then in 
vogue, hesitated about recommending cold drink, or the admis- 
* sion of cold air, in its burning stages. In truth, the rationale 
of the action of cold in such cases was then but very imperfectly 
understood— even the most gifted minds were wandering in 
mazes of speculative doubt — ^its application also was in a great 
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degree empirical, and not guided sufficiently by Bcientific rules 
to ensure anything approaching to uniform, or even general 
success. 

While, therefore, the laws by which Hydropathic treatment 
ought to be carefully regulated were not understood, its em- 
ployment was necessarily uncertain, and, to some extent, 
liazardous, more especially in empirical hands. Besides, such 
an exceedingly simple remedial agency was not in harmony 
with the lingering superstitions of the age, while all the pre- 
judices of routine doctrine combined with the selfish interests 
of the Physic-Doctors, to discountenance the spread of a system 
80 diametrically opposed to their own. A few enlightened 
men, acting conscientiously, could do little to force a sensible 
and natural course of treatment on people indisposed to receir<^ 
it ; and, although the subject was kept alive by various publi- 
cations that from time to time issued from the press, still the 
jffsctice of Hydropathy retrograded during the remainder of 
ihe eighteenth century, and it was not until the commencement 
ci the present century that a manifest revival took place. 

Kaval Surgeons had frequently observed the sudden and 
startling rec5verie3 which occurred in the ca-y- of seamen, who, 
in the delirium of fever, had tLro'srn theiLMrlve^ into the sea, 
amilar to the cases related by Dr. BaynanL In a work on the 
Diseases of Sean: en, pclliiied e^irlv in tLe eiglte^r.*,]. century, 
by Dr. Ccckt^ira, PLveician to tLe Fleet, he tavkj — " It Lap- 
pas Twy often ihit cur sailors, wLo in the time tLad ti^ey are 
deiiriTTis, or have caler^ttr^, wii a lyij:? in tL<r:r h3DLzafy:)a 
in A fa! it: sziLzz.f:rB dav, w* fut »ea tLr-^'-^L tie |p^ pvrU tpjj 
plain a£«d vzL^oyl^ &nd, ii:isg;r.:i.g it to be a greie:! b^^^-zt, ipet 
vp »-waIjdrz, aid fill i^to tie sta ; l-it, if tjaer get at iMt 
into ti-tfr L4:i.=^>:ki — i'^., if tLey atre Uk^^ :;p fcUve — tiey 
«ry /-^iUj/; .7/, ««*^ «.^£« </ :i«i> /rrfr," — 2Uc>^nm 
TCflL iiL, p. 27. 

tte ftlcj^itg sar be ti.ryg ai a gas^pLe : — ^*' 1 rt-iw-s^'i^er^** wjs 
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Castle Indianman, some cases of remittent fever occurred at 
Diamond Harbour, where the Company 's ships anchor. Several 
perished in spite of every precaution. One of the patients, how- 
ever, in a fit of delirium, jumped out of one of the ports. He 
was immediately picked up, rubbed dry, and put to bed. Hie 
senses returned instantly: his pulse became regular ; he fell into 
a profound sleep ; and next morning there was a .complete re- 
mission. He recovered afterwards very speedily ^ — Dr. Curriers 
Beports^ 1804, vol. ii., p. 572. 

Dr. William Wright, who was connected with the medical 
department of the aimy in the West Indies, having had his at- 
tention directed in this way to the action of the cold affusion, 
was' induced to try its effects in small-pox and tetanus, and was 
most successful. In 1777 he left Jamaica for Liverpool, and 
caught the contagion of fever from a sailor who came sick on 
board and died. His illness commenced on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, and it was not until the 9th, after the failure of all the 
ordinary means of treatment to afford himself relief, and every 
symptom becoming aggravated, that, as he says, "I put in 
practice on myself what I had often wished to try on others in 
fevers similar to my own.*' In his narrative he gives the full 
particulars of his treatment : — 

" September 9th, having given the necessary directions, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, I stripped off aU my clothes, and threw a sea- 
cloak loosely about me till I got upon the deck, when the cloak also was 
laid aside. Three backets foU of salt water were then thrown at once on 
me ; the shock was great, but / felt immediate relief. The headache and 
other pains instantly abated^ and a fine glow of diaphoresis succeeded^ 
Towards evening, however, the febrile symptoms threatened a return, and 
I had again recourse to the same method as before, with the same good 
effect. I now took food with an appetite, and for the first time had a 
flonnd night's rest." 

On the 10th he used the bath twice, and on the 11th he 
says — ** Every symptom vanished, but, to prevent a relapse, I 
used the cold bath twice.'** He also cured, by the same means, 

• Dr. Wright's Narrative, London Medical /oumaP 1786. Curie's 
Beports, vol. i., ed. 1797. 
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a fellow-passenger wlio was similarly attacked. Dr. Wright 
presented a narrative of these cases to the Medical Society of 
London, in 1779, and Dr. Currie, physician to the Liverpool 
Infirmary, says—" I immediately, on reading this narrative, 
determined on following his practice," and he soon found a 
favourable opportunity for doing so. Li December, 1787, a 
contagious fever made its appearance in the infirmary, and 
spread rapidly. *' On this occasion," says Dr. Currie, ** I used 
for the first time the affusion of cold water in the manner de- 
scribed by Dr. Wrigbt,'* and the success he experienced was so 
encouraging that he continued the treatment in the hospital and 
also in his private practice. 

In 1797, he published his first volume of " Medical Reports 
on the effects of Water, cold and warm, as a remedy in fever 
and febrile diseases," and, in the dedication to Sir Joseph Banks, 
he remarks that, although a method of treatment so bold and 
so contrary to common prejudices made but slow progress, still 
it '* had been so long employed at the hospited here, by my 
Mends and colleagues. Dr. Brandreth and Dr. Gerard, as well 
as by myself, that it was become general in Liverpool, and 
common in the County of Lancaster." 

Carefully continuing his observations and maturing his ex- 
perience, Dr. Currie published, in 1804, a second volume of 
Mtdical Reports, which, with the previous one, passed through 
several editions. The result of his study and extensive practice 
confirmed, in the strongest manner, his opinions respecting the 
value of Hydropathic treatment in fever, convulsive disorders, 
especially tetanus, and other diseases. "Of it alone," he 
affirms, " can it be said, that while it subdues the principle of 
the fever y it does not impair, but invigorates, the powers of life ; 
that it may be repeated again and again with safety ; that its 
application admits of precise rules ; and that, while it is th$ 
most powerful of the means of cure, it is the best preventive against 
the spreading of the disease, ^^ 

' Dr. Currie undoubtedly did a great deal to diffuse a know- 
lege of Hydropathy among the profession, and made some pro- 
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gress towards reducing it to a system by prescribing rules for 
its practice ; but he does not appear to have been acquainted 
with the writings of the ancients on the subject, nor to have 
correctly studied its action in relation to the laws of the human 
economy. He laboured under yery erroneous Motions concerning 
the influence of temperature on the human system, which, had 
he not prematurely died, further experience and reflection might 
probably have corrected. For instance, he says — ** The effect 
of cold water used as a drink during pro/me perspiration, is pre- 
cisely analagous to the aflusion of it at such times on the surface 
of the body — a practice known to be of the utmost danger, and 
enumerated by Hoffman among the causes of sudden death. "^ 
He, therefore, peremptorily prohibited the use of cold water 
under such circutn stances. 

But, by so doing, he sanctioned a physiological heresy that 
strikes at the very fundamentals of Hydropathy, for it is utterly 
subversive of its most potent therapeutic properties. He fol- 
lowed Hoffman's authority blindly, without testing it by the 
observation of Nature — without investigating and judging for 
himself, which has always been a fruitful source of medical 
error. Hoffman was misled by thoughtlessly confounding twa 
states of the body which, so far from being " analagous," are 
totally and essentially dissimilar, namely — the state of perspir- 
ation induced by the expenditure of vital force, such as fatiguing^ 
exercise would cause, and the condition of body when perspir- 
ation has been excited in a state of repose — when no expenditure 
of vital force has been employed to produce it, such as the per- 
spiration caused by. "wet sheet packing," or by the Hot Air 
Bath. In the former condition of body, the sudden affusion of 
cold water over it, or the swallowing of a quantity, is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and has often been immediately followed by 
death ; while in the latter condition the action of cold water is- 
directly the reverse — it increases vitality. The one consists with 
death, the other with life; and this is an inflexible law of 
ITature, while it is one of the main facts which renders Hydro- 
pathy such a powerful and unerring therapeutic. 
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With such an error lying at the root of his whole Hydro* 
pathic practice, it is not surprising that Dr. Currie never 
realised the great truth, that Hydropathy is an all-sufficient and 
perfect Th&rapeutie St/8Um in itself, and, therefore, is only em- 
barrassed and thwarted when forced into an unnatural conjunc- 
tion with the adventitious appliances of Drug Medication. This 
vital truth never illumined his mind, and consequently he never 
escaped from the delusions harboured by the Physic School, but 
sought to reconcile Hydropathic practice with them. Henoe 
the highest conception he seems to have formed of the utility of 
Hydropathy was, that it might be made a useful adjuvant to 
Physic practice, and he did not aspire to give it a more compre- 
hensive development, consequently, although his polished mind, 
amiable disposition, and high literary reputation gave a certain 
degree of popularity to Hydropathy, he completely failed in 
establishing its practice on a solid and lasting foundation. 

Dr. Francis Adams says: — " I have oft^n thought it was to 
be regretted that the profession in giving a trial to the affusion 
of cold and hot water in fever, put itself under the leadership 
of Currie instead of Jackson."* Unquestionably, Dr. Jackson 
was a more profound observer, and had a far greater practical 
aptitude, with more varied experience than Currie. In 1 798, he 
published An Outline of the History and Cure of Fever y Endemic 
and Contagious, and in 1808, An Exposition of the Practice of 
Cold Affusion in Fever ^ which he had practised with remarkable 
success, but how discreditable to the Medical Profession — ^more 
especially to its Schools and Heads — ^that ** leadership " in such 
a matter should be left to spring up from the ranks ? Was it 
not the imperative duty of every one to study, test, and judgCi 
and primarily so, a duty obligatory on those who made a profes- 
sion of teaching the Healing Art? 

As a body, however, the Medical Profession did not deviate 

from the course which has been the opprobrium of its history — 

they were quite content to plod on, blindly following the 

deceptive theories of Physic systems, manifesting no disposition 

♦ Works of Hippocrates, Syd. ed., vol. i., p. 304, note. 
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to study and test fairly what eDlightened minds bad verified at^ 
simple, rational, and of unequalled therapeutic power, as far as 
their light extended. Hence, although several able works ap- 
peared, other than those already referred to, professional apathy 
was not to be disturbed, while tho public bad not sufficient 
intelligence to be made sensible of their own interests. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that while Dr. Currie, in 
particular, was, personally, most respectfully treated by the 
Medical fraternity, as ** a man whose abilities were an honour 
to his country — whose death was a loss to the world, ''♦ yet the 
greatest distrust was manifested respecting the mode of treat- 
ment he recommended, and which, with all its imperfections 
of practice, had been marvellously successful. He did not 
hesitate to censure the stolid obstructiveness of the profession. 
He complained of th'feir ** frigid indifference," which, he says, 
'* in private practitioners may be explained, and can scarcely 
excite surprise, but the same neglect in those entrusted with 
the lives of our brave defenders " (in the military hospitals) 
"must excite a stronger emotion." 

Dr. Dewar, Surgeon in the 2d Regiment of Foot, who had 
most successfully applied the Hydropathic treatment when at 
Minorca, expected that the spirit of enterprise which he thought 
existed in the medical world would have at once led to its 
adoption throughout Great Britain. He says : — 

♦' I expected,, on my return to this country, in 1802, that the cold 
affusion must be universally employed, and was rathered mortified to find, 
that though no facts were brought forward to its discredit, many medical 
men seemed very unwilling to employ it. It is rather singular that, while 
new articles, formerly reputed poisonous^ are daily introduced into the 
Materia Medica, and experiments are made with them^ not only without 
scruple, but with zeal, the affusion of cold water, in fever, a practice 
frequent among the ancients, and employed" with advantage, by some rude 
nations of modem times, should be considered as too extraordinary in its 
nature to receive a trial." — Letter in Medical and Physical Joutnaly No. 69^ 

. There never has, indeed, been any hesitation in recklessly 
engaging in murderous experimentalism with poisonous Drugs,, 

♦ Edinburgh Med. and Surg, Journal^ January, 1805. 
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a most notable instance of which was brought to light by the 
report of Government Commissioners to inquire into the Cholera 
epidemic among the military at Malta, in 1865. It appeared 
by their report that six unfortunate soldiers, labouring under 
Cholera, were selected to be experimented on, by swallowing 
graduated doses of strychnia — one of the most deadly poisons in 
the whole Materia Medica, and in the most minute doses, too. 
Five perished, and one, miraculously to relate, survived both 
the disease and the treatment! 

The same murderous system of Drug-experimentalism is ex- 
tensively, but quietly, pursued in our public hospitals, and by 
the very men, too, whose prejudices and pride of opinion will 
not permit them to make an honest trial of a natural agent, the 
eflBlcacy of which was tested by Hippocrates twenty-two cen- 
turies ago ! When we thus look into the inveterate obstructive- 
ness of medical men to salutary improvements, we can feel no 
surprise that the revival of Hydropathic treatment at the com- 
mencement of this century was only partial, and soon fell into 
disuse, so that a generation had to die out, and a more advanced 
civilization work its changes before the public mind was, in 
any degree, fitted to receive, with toleration, the reports of the 
astonishing Hydropathic successes achieved by Priessnitz. 

This most remarkable man was the son of a substantial 
Silesian farmer, and, though of limited education, he possessed 
an original mind, and to great powers of observation united in- 
domitable energy and sterling independence of spirit. It matters 
little how Priessnitz had his attention first directed to the cura- 
tive powers of water — whether he obtained the knowledge, as 
some have alleged, from an itinerant quack, or fortuitously made 
the discovery himself, for we may reject the supposition that he 
acquired it by reading — the fact still is the same, that he com- 
menced to apply the knowledge in his own case when he was 
twelve or thirteen years of age. Having sprained his wrist, he 
effected a cure by pumping cold water on it, and keeping a wet 
bandage constantly applied, until an eruption, or ** crisis," ap- 
peared, when the cure was completed. 
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He gradually extended his practice among his neighbours, 
and, by attentive observation to each case presented to him, his 
knowledge of disease increased, and his confidence also. Of 
course, as ignorance and superstition are always prone to reject 
the natural, and rush, with a blind infatuation, after the super- 
natural, the cures he effected by simple means, known for 
thousands of years, were credulously ascribed to witchcraft, or 
some equally rational cause. Naturally of a taciturn disposi* 
tion, observant and shrewd, he continued to glean knowledge 
from his practice, and fashion it into a system. He met with 
a dangerous accident, when sixteen years of age, by a horse and 
waggon running over him : three ribs were broken, and he was 
severely bruised. Rejecting the usual medical aid, he got, by 
the exertion of breathing and other means, his ribs properly ad- 
justed and bandaged ; and, by keeping the bandage constantly 
wet, drinking water freely, he completely recovered. 

-Step by step in the best of all schools — that of Nature — 
Priessnitz slowly, but surely, developed the great curative 
powers of water, diet, and regimen. He had an immense ad- 
vantage in not having received a medical education, for he had 
no preconceived opinions to cast aside — ^no speculative theories 
to control or warp the authority of facts — ^his mind was unbiased,, 
as that of a true disciple of Nature ought to be, and he had 
the boldness to follow implicitly her unerring teaching. His 
fame increased, his practice extended, and the sphere of his ob- 
servations became daily more enlarged. Diseases, abandoned as 
intractably chronic and incurable by the faculty, yiejded to Iw 
treatment, until the belief became general that mere water alone 
could not work such miracles. * ' His antagonists, ' * says Claridge, 
" took advantage of this disposition of the people ; and their opi- 
nion, that Priessnitz was possessed by an evil spirit, was en- 
couraged by the priests^ who denounced him publicly in the 
church. Some idea of the excitement got up against him may 
be formed, from the fact that the peasantry were in the habit of 
throwing stones at the early visitors to his house !" 

The integrity of his character, the simplicity of his habits, 
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the honest ?eal with which he devoted himself to the great 
work he had undertaken, and the inoontestible success that at- 
tended his practice, combined to obtain for him the confidence 
and regard of those who flocked to him as patients. He opened 
a regular establishment for the reception of patients in 1828, 
but, as his reputation spread, so did the malignancy of his ene- 
mies increase. He was repeatedly accused of surreptitiously 
administering drugs which, in an unlicensed practitioner, waa a 
legal offence. His enemies, however, always failed in proving 
that any drug whatever was employed, and on one occasion the 
local judge decided there was undoubted proof before him that 
diseases had been cured, but no proof at all that Priessnitz had 
practised medicine — a judgment susceptible of the construction 
put upon it, that, in the opinion of the judge, as, indeed, of all 
rational minds, there is no direct or implied relationship between 
the two things. The fact, indeed, that patients were cured was 
primd facie evidence against the supposition of drugs having 
^een administered. 

After enduring years of local persecution, the hour of final 
Tiotory and triumph arrived. Goaded to madness by the fame 
of Grafenberg cures extending over Europe, the Medical 
Faculty of Vienna, in the hope of crushing Priessnitz, adopted 
a course that rendered him more conspicuously illustrious. 
They denounced the *' new system," and appealed to the Em- 
peror to have it prosecuted, " as dangerous to religion and to 
ihe monarchy!" — and, when we consider what the Austria of 
forty years ago was, our only astonishment is that they did not 
succeed. However, a commission was appointed to visit 
Grafenberg, and report on the system pursued there. Fortu- 
nately, it was composed of military Surgeons, not of Physic- 
doctors, else, in all human probability, the result would have 
'been different. After a full investigation, the Commissioners 
reported in favor of the system of treatme^it, for they judged 
from facts, and not by the prejudices of physic dogmas. 
Priessnitz received Imperial authority to continue his establish- 
ment J he gained a signal victpry, and the triumph of Hydro- 
pathy was complete. 
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Establishments deyoted to the practice of Hydropathy 
rapidly spread on the Continent, and, indeed, over all Europe, 
and in America. The Physic-doctors were not scrupulous in 
their bigoted and intolerant opposition, but the spirit of the age 
■was against them. In Paris, the Academy disgraced its preten- 
sions to science by adopting a partisan report condemnatory of 
the Hydropathic system as charlatanism. In Great Britain, 
medical authorities and medical journals combined to howl it 
down ; but public intelligence was not what it was at the com- 
mencement of the century — the audacity of dogmatism could 
not extinguish facts. 

Soon great establishments grew up in various parts of the 
kingdom, under the superintendence of enlightened physicians 
who cultivated Hydropathy with ardour and success. They 
possessed advantages which Priessnitz wanted — scientific know- 
ledge to guide and direct them. He had great experience, and 
made so much of it by his marvellous aptitude for generalising 
from isolated cases, as almost to have wrought miracles ; but 
Hydropathy never became a science in his hands, for — though 
wonderfully shrewd in profiting by communion with scientific 
minds — his ignorance of Physiology was a barrier to the success* 
ful development of Hydropathic treatment which he never 
could surmount. His merit is imperishable, and he will live in 
history as a man of extraordinary genius, whose singleness of 
purpose, unyielding energy, and spotless integrity, enabled him 
to crown his labours by a most extraordinary success. 

During the last five-and-twenty years, many elaborate and 
valuable works have been published at home and abroad, ex- 
clusively devoted to the elucidation of Hydropathic principles- 
and practice, and a great change has gradually stolen over 
Medical opinion — at least over the expression of it. The great 
Therapeutic truths of Hydropathy now stand, if not candidly 
admitted, at least unquestioned, because no Physic-doctor, no- 
matter how wedded to his craft, who desires to ba considered 
even qualified to pass Sir Dominic Corrigan's test examination 
for the place of a letter carrier, dare now jeopardise his character- 
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by denying established facts, about which men of ordinary intel- 
ligence are quite as capable of judging as any Physic-prac- 
titioner could be; and, as regards the bulk of them, a vast 
deal more capable. 

Yet in all grades of the profession there are to be found 
small minds, destitute of scientific cultivation, but puffed with 
the conceit of ignorance, who, regarded as oracles by self- 
admiring coteries, abuse the confidence so foolishly reposed in 
them by covertly discouraging a most beneficial systems-oppo- 
sition by such is pushed to any extremes prudence permits, and 
the grossest misrepresentations are framed to belie its principles, 
and impose on ignorant and credulous patients respecting its 
alleged hazardous practices. "It is not," says Dr. Edward 
Johnston, " among the higher ranks of the professors of medicine 
that Hydropathy is decried, nor amongst the higher intellects. 
It is among the lower intellect, and chiefly among the lower 
ranks. But by lower ranks I do not mean lower professional 
grades, but those whose practice, and therefore, whose experi- 
ence, is small.'* 

It might, indeed, be imagined that the marvellous success 
which has everywhere attended Hydropathic treatment, under 
judicious management, would be quite sufficient to make an in- 
telligent public — alive to its own vital interests — shake off the 
deadly trammels of Physic, and, with an eager confidence, seek 
relief from it when suffering from disease. But the great bulk 
of even the best educated classes cannot, uiifortunately, be con- 
sidered " intelligent" in matters of health; on the contrary, in 
many respects, they are fully aS ignorant and credulous, if, in- 
deed, not^more impracticably so, than the totally illiterate. And 
then they have popular and fashionable Physicians, who flatter 
their prejudices, nurse their sickly idiosyncrasies, and selfishly 
pander to their diseased fancies and appetites. 

Besides, as Dr. James Wilson has remarked, *' the samo 
causes which have retarded the progress of rational medicine, 
will also impede the progress of Hydropathy ; and among these^ 
obstacles will be found the long-established trammels of an ur 
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reasonable and exaggerated Folypliarmaoy. But, as the tend- 
ency of science is to simplify , and the law of progression exists 
to overcome obstructive prejudices, we may rest contentedly as- 
sured that these friendly agencies require hut time to fulfil their 
ends." It is, in truth, by those who make a mercenary trade 
of an honourable profession, that the simple and natural Hydro- 
pathic treatment of disease has been most bigotedly opposed ; 
and the reason is obvious : because the moment public intelli- 
gence becomes sufficiently instructed and enlightened to appre- 
ciate aright the incomparable sanitary and sanative merits of 
Hydropathy, that moment the Drug Idol is doomed to be cast 
down, and the reign of its superstitious worship, with the in- 
numerable calamities that fiow from it, must necessarily and 
4speedily terminate. 

MEBICAL CONFIEMATIOir OF HTDEOPAXtfT. 

In addition to the opinions of enlightened medical authoritiea 
noticed in the preceding sketch, who, from the conviction of 
study and experience, have testified their belief in the great 
Therapeutic truths of Hydropathy, the following confirmatory 
opinions from sources of undoubted character and eminence, are 
subjoined for the satisfaction of the reader: — 

*' We do not find ourselves called upon to yindicate the practice (cold 
affasion), becanse, like most valnable propositions, it has never been at- 
tacked. Through timidity, and a prejudice more owing to words than 
anything else, it may have been neglected ; but it has never yet been 
attempted to be controverted* It has, besides, this peculiar and iimnense 
advantage over every other remedy, that in every part of the globe an iib* 
exhaustible supply is always at hand, affording a strong presumption in 
favour of the opinion that Nature has furnished an antidote in every 
«ountry for the diseases which prevail there. Boerhaave was unwilling to 
consent, and Voltaize thought it ridiculous to seek a remedy in South 
America for the intermittent fever which prevails in the North of Europe. 
For the cure of our most common febrile diseases, it is no longer necessary 
to ransack the laboratory of the chemist, or to traverse the mountains of 

I*ern To arrest the progress of fever, to circumscribe the 

range of death, to exterminate disease, and to nip contagion in the bud, 
though present to our dreams of feeling, would seem to be denied to our 
waking hopes. As far, however, as these objects of attainment can be had, 
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we may expect tliem from the remedy Dr. Carrie has recommended to our 
notice.*' — Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, Jannary, 1806. 

" We are possessed of no physical agent, as far as my experience has 
taught me, by which the functions of the animal economy are controlled 
with so much certainty ^ safety y and promptitude, as by the application of 
cold water to the skin, under the augmented heat of scarlatina, and of 
some other fevers. This expedient combines in itself all the medicinal 
properties which are indicated in this state of disease, and which we should 
scarcely dL priori expect it to possess; for it is not only the moat effectual 
febrifuge, but it is in fact the only sudorific and anodyne which will not 
disappoint the expectations of the practitioner under these circumstances.'* 
— Dr, Thomas Bateman on Cutaneous Diseases, 

*' If wexonsider how the sudden application of cold water acts on the 
body, we shall see that we may hope this method might be tried with 
success. For the first effect is shivering and a concussion of" the whole 
body — ^to these succeed warmth, redness, and a stronger, as well as a 
quicker pulse. If the patient be put into a warm bed, much perspiration 
usually follows. Thus fever can be artificially excited. Nor are there 
wanting numerous examples of paralysis, when many remedies had failed, 
having been cured by means of cold baths, and particularly when the part 
affected has been placed under a stream of cold water falling from a 
height." — Van Stcieten*s Commentaries on the Aphorisms of £oer hoove. 

'* In acute fevers, the object of the cold bath is to lessen the permanent 
heat of the body — ^to bring on universal perspiration — to diminish action 
over the whole circulating system, and to occasion a state of repose of body 
and mind, and sound sleep. In chronic disorders, on the other hand, the 
intention of this remedy is finally to increase the animal temperature 
through the medium of powerful reaction — to strengthen the moving^ 
powers — excite the nervous energy, and render the whole system more 
active and alert ; and to this, too, the circumstance of exercise, taken as 
fully as the strength will bear, will highly contribute. In both cases, how- 
ever, a reaction on the surface by means of excitement in the circulating 
system, is the means through which the desired effect is sought for ; only, 
in the former case this is fulfilled, merely by establishing the perspiratory 
excretion in the fullest manner ; in the latter, the operation appears more 
universal and more apparent." — Dr. W. Sounders' Treatise on some of the 
most celebrated Mineral Waters. 

♦* The practice of employing ice and ice-cold water to bums has suc- 
ceeded perfectly with me in several cases that have come under my care» 
One was that of a young lady, who was terribly burnt over the whole of the 
lureast by her handkerchief taking fire. In this instance I principally enk» 
ployed ice, which was kept on the inflamed parts, and by this method the 
snppuratory process was prevented, as well as the great trouble which 
generally attends the cicatrizing of a wound from this cause, and the dis- 
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figuring scar which is always left for life, when the core has been con- 
ducted in the common way/^ — Ibid. 

** A young medical man was attacked with symptoms of inflammation 
of the brain, while pnrsning, with great ardonr, his professional studies ; 
and, being a medical man, he was, of all others, the most difficult to treat. 
[Observe why !] Notwithstanding the intense pain in his head, he resisted 
remedies. Venesection he would not submit to ; leeches he had an objec- 
tion to ; calomel, he thought, produced inflammation and ulceration of the 
mucous membrane of the intestinal canal. It was proposed to pour cold 
water from a pitcher over his head ; the consequence was diminution of 
paitif quiet sleep^ and, in fact, so benejkial an effect^ that the patient himself 
repeatedly called for a repetition of the remedy, I saw this patient several 
times ; and the impression on my mind was, that to this remedy, and to 
this aloney he owed his life in that attack." — Dr. Seymour'^s Observations on 
ihf Medical Treatment of Insanity. 

This is a most suggestiye case, and supplies an admirable 

illustration of the two systems. The doctor was apparently 

totally unconscious of the satire he was guilty of on physic 

" remedies," when he complains of the patient for resisting 

them, and yet confesses that the pitchers of water alone saved 

the patient's life. "What would venesection, leeches, and 

calomel have done? 

*' In a great number of maniacal paroxysms an intense heat is developed. 
The patients feel a burning heat sometimes in the head, sometimes in the 
abdomen, sometimes on the skin, which is parched and dry. There are 
some of them who declare they feel a flame of fire circulating through their 
veins ; hence, many consider it torture to be confined in a narrow and hot 
room, and to be kept in a bed covered with blankets. Can we be surprised 
that they prefer lying on the floor, and even upon the stones? Some we 
see tormented by a devouring fire, unable to bear the Ughtest garment; 
and though in a state of nudity, still looking out for something to cool 
them. Some we see grasping snow by handfulls, and, with delight, 
making it melt on their bodies, or breaking the ice on the ponds and rivers 
to plunge into them. It is not uncommon in the hospitals to see men, and 
even women, lie down naked in cold water, or place the body, and particu- 
larly the head, under a stream from a fountain of water. Some entreat to 
have a douche of cold water poured upon the head. One night, a maniac 
became furious, and raved out in the most horrid manner. At two o'clock 
in the morning, I ordered the douche to be administered ; and while the 
^Id water fell on his head and inundated his body, he seemed to be 
gratified and delighted, thanked us for the relief we gave him, became 
tranquil, and passed the rest of^the night in a profound sleep.** — Esquirolf 
des etablissemens des ali/nes en France, 
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Dr. Beddoes, an eminent physician, notices the strnggle that 
often takes place in the mind of the conscientious practitioner 
between adhering to routine practice at the hazard of the 
patient's life, or to rational practice at the hazard of his own 
reputation. This is by no means of unfrequent occurrence, but 
the patient is generally the sufferer. A correspondent related 
a case to him where ** a patient had received almost entire ease 
from cold water; and the inflammation seemed to be held ia 
check, when, from the anxiety of friends, another (a fashionable 
practitioner) was called in. His disapprobation of our practice 
was immediately manifested by the preference he expressed for 
the old plan of treatment by emollient applications and poultices, 
mingled with affected admiration of the courage which had 
pushed to such extent the trial of a new remedy ^ In comment- 
ing on this case. Dr. Beddoes observes : — " From part of the 
following sentence may one not suppose that the eye of a keen 
observer had been caught by those members of the medical 
fraternity, who, tvithout reflection or remorse, go on eternally re^ 
peating the same vain processes of their art; and never let slip 
an occasion of blasting, hy insinuation, the character of a rivals 
who, to assuage pain, or preserve life, shall dare depart from 
precedent? Est-il une fin plus tiste (says Rousseau, lettre ^ 
M. de Voltaire, Aout 1756) que telle d^un mourant .... 
que les medicins assassinent dans son lit d leur aise, et que les 
pretres barbares font avec art savourer la mort." — Dr, Beddoes* 
Contributions to Physical and Medical Knmvledge, 

" When cold air and cooling drinks have failed to diminish the violence 
of the inflammatory symptoms, the disease (small-pox) is liable to assnmo 
a bad character. If the emption be very abundant and difficult ; if the 
pustules be small and pale ; if the pulse be frequent and concentrated, or, 
if there are threatening convulsive symptoms, then the most successful plan 
is that of stretching the patient naked on the floor y and pouring over his whole 
body cold water from a watering-pot, after which he is to be wrapped up in 
a woollen cloth and put to bed." — Odier, Man, de Med. Frat. 

** In the evening I went to bed with a violent fever. I had somewhere 
read that cold water, drunk plentifully, was a remedy in such cases. I fol- 
lowed the prescription ; was in a profuse sweat for the greater part of the 
night ; and the fever left me.^-^Be^famin Franklin* 
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" Those spots (petecliia?) are formidable symptoms in t^rplins, n^ether 
contagions or non-eontagions. Cold wBshing of the body has been sncoess- 
fally employed. • . Dr. Dewar cored a young man attacked by spotted 
or petechial fever, with violent epistaxis, by having him placed in a cold 
water bath. Allion covered with ice, from head to foot, a man who, in 
malignant fever, had purple eruption with very bad symptoms. Bespir^ 
athn became freet the pulse roae^ delirittm^ anguish, and cold stoeating ceased* 
A critical sweat determined the disease." — Br, Beaupri on the Effects ^f 
Cold, — Transl. by Dr. Clendinning. 

** What disease has not been cured or alleviated by the Bath — ^the first 
and favourite prescription of the ancient physicians ? Need I say that the 
efficacy of this remedy, whether hot or cold, medicated or mineral, entirely 
relates to the improvement which, directly or indirectly, it is capable of 
affording to the temperature of the patient. I have seen a chilly hypochon* 
driac dash into the cold plunge-bath, and, in a minute or two after leaving 
it, become all in a glow. Numerous cases of chronic rheumatism have, in 
my experience, yielded to the cold bath, after every other remedy has been 
tried in vuin. The same means have materially assisted me in the treat- 
ment of particular cases of dropsy and heart-disease. Successively alter- 
nated with the hot-air bath, cold bathing map be made generally useful 
in almost every kind of disease. , . I have, with the aid of this powerful 
means (cold affusion), cut short many a fever, which, under the bleeding 
and starving system, would have filled the pocket of the medical attendant. 
I regret to be obliged to make such an allusion ; but, certainly, the interests 
of the profession generally have not hitherto led them to question the utilify 
of measures, to which custom, rather than a curative necessity, has recon- 
ciled the majority of patients. — Br. Bickson on the Unity of Bisease, 

** I have neither bled, leeched, nor cupped in any case — ^and I have not 
had, during the last year, a single death of man, woman, or child. The 
depot was never more healthy, and I attribute this principally to my 
abstaining, during the last three years, from every kind of depletion in the 
treatment of disease. . ' . . . . I am doubtful whether a person in 
private practice could ever so far overcome prejudice as to use the cold 
bath with the confidence I do in eveiy kind of fever. Its power, together 
with the warm one, is truly wonderful in equalising the temperature of the 
body. When I compare the success of my treatment during the last few 
years, with that of my previous experience, I feel inclined to curse the pro* 
fessor who first taught me to open a vein with the lancet." — Letter from 
Staff-Surgeon Sume^ Naas Barracks^ Ireland, Dec. 5, 1839, to Br, BieksoH,. 

'*In diseases termed 'inflammatory,' what measure so ready or so 
effica<uoiia as to dash a pitcher or two of cold water over the patient — cold 
^ff^ion, as it is called? Whilst serving in the Army, I cured hundreds of 
inflammatory fevers in this manner — fevers that, in the higher ranks of 
society, under the bleeding and starving systems, would have kept «& 
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spothecaiy and physiciaii — to mj nothing of nurses and cuppers — ^viaituig 
the patients twice or thrice a day for a month — if he happened to lire so 
long. Gentlemen, with the cold dash you maj easily, 

** * While others meanly take whole months to slay, 
Produce a cure in half a smnmer*s day !•* 

** That being the ease, do yon wonder thai lurejndioes should still continnt 
to be artfully fostered against to unprofitable a mode of practice* Why do 
not the gullible public examine for themselves ? Why will they continue to 
bribe th^ir medical men to keep them ill V — Dr. Dickson^ Fdllaeies of the 
Faculty^ Lecture Yin. 

** The hot air bath^ in some cases, and the wet sheet, which, as used bj 
the hydropathists, is one <^ the most poicerfUl of diaphoretics^ will be |Hro- 
bably employed more extensively, as therapeutic agents, in jMroportion at 
the importance of acting on the skin, as an extensive collection of glan- 
delae comes to be better understood. The absurdity (?) of the hydropathic 
treatment consists in its indiscriminate appUcotioD to a great variety of 
diseases; no person who has watched its operations can deny that it is « 
remedy of the most powerful kind ; and, if its agency be fairly tested, there 
is strcmg reason to believe that it will be found to be the most valuable 
means we possess for various specific diseases, which depend upon the pre- 
ftonce of a definite materies morbi in the blood, especially gout and chronic 
rheumatism, as well as that depressed state of the general system, which 
results from the wear and tear of the bodily and mental powers." — Df* 
W. B, Carpenter^ Manual of Physiology, 

(* Once for all, the principle of scientific Hydropathy — that is, the re- 
newal of the body by water and food — the increase of growth secondary to 
the increase of moulting — ^is no quackery. It is not an underhand mode 
<rf doing nothing, like the profession of Homoeopathy, but a bona fide use- 
of a powerful agent.'* — Dr, T, K. Chambers^ The Itenetval of Ltfr, 

*' If men knew how to use water so as to elicit all the refeMdial resnlto 
which it is capable of proiducing, it would be wcurth all other remedies pnft 
together."— jPr. Macartney^ s Lectures in Trinity College^ Dublin^ 1826. 

" We hope that the publication of these statements, regarding the e£&- 
oacy of odd water, which I>r. Macartney's oral prelections have already 
diShsed pretty extensively, will eontribate to the more extended employ- 
ment of a means of cure, the extraordinary efficacy of which, in some bf 
the most dangerous circumstances, is only paralleled by its extraordinary 
simplicity." — British and Foreign Medical Seviewt July, 1839. 

In his work on Medicinet, their Uses, ^c, sixth edition, 1864, 
Dr. J. Moore Neligan, though a devoted adherent of the Drug 
School, says of water : — *' Independent of its pharmaceutical 
uses, water, though scarcely to he called a medicine (why ? is 

I 
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it too natural for thai ?), is i^uently pressed into the service 
of both the physician and the sugeon." He says Dr. Macartney 
first applied it to the treatment of ulcers, but this is an error; 
it was BO applied many hundreds of years before Macartney 
was bom. He also admits that '' the value of wet bandaging 
in many injuries cannot be overrated.'' And of Baths he says-^ 
** Baths have become an all-important element in the treatment 
of injuries." 

** A stupid, self-willed member of the physic craft told me that he would 
sooner believe witchcraft and spectrmns than that the cold Bath could core 
anything in anybody ; naj, qnoth he, though I should see it, I won't belieye 
it." — Floyer'a and BaynareTs Fsychrologia^ p. 128. 

The same spiriti unfortimately, in dealing with the ineon- 
testible facts of Hydropathy, still actuates the great majority 
of Drug practitioners. 

** The tendency of ordinary medical practice (in the hands of enlightened 
practitioners) has, of late years, been towards the principles on which 
Hydropathy is based. A manifest disposition exists, on Uie part of the 
more enlightened members of the profession, to rely mnch less on art and 
mnch more on nature in the treatment of diseases of every type, bat espe 
dally those of a chronic character, than was formerly the case.'' — Chan^ 
htrifa UneyclcpiPdiaf Art, Mydrapaihy. 

Such are the opinions expressed respecting Hydropathio 
practice, by gentlemen more or less identified with the Drug- 
school of medication, some of whom wrote before Hydropathy 
had received the scientific development which has so signally 
brought its great Therapeutic properties to light. The reader, 
who is personally unacquainted vnth the subject, may learn how 
to estimate the virtues of a system which has extorted such 
praise and respect from those who had no professional sympa- 
thies with it. 
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CHAPTER III, 

"Origin of Warm Bathing — Thermal Springs used by the Pried- 
Physicians — Converted into Baths by various nations — Origin 
of the Hot' Air Bath — Its existence tw Greeice^ dc. — The Early 
Roman Baths — The Hot- Air Bath adoj^ted from the Oreeks 
— The magnificent Baths of the Roman Emperors — Know- 
ledge of the Bath carried to Britain — Decline and Destruction 
of the Bath in Rome and Western Europe — Is Preserved in 
Asia J Africa, dc, — Descriptions of the Baths of the Russians^ 
Fins J Egyptians J Intertropical Africans^ Chinese j Japanese^ 
UTorth American Indians, Mexicans, e^c, and of the Irish-^^ 
The universality of the Hot- Air Bath conclusive as to iU 
utility to Mankind, 

The Warm, the Vapour, and the Hot-Air Baths were well- 
known to the ancients as curative and alleviative agents in the 
treatment of disease. In .his excellent work on the Eastern 
Bath, Erasmus Wilson says, " The heated rock and the vapour- 
isation of Water would seem to have originated the primitive 
idea of a hot-air and hot-vapour bath." No doubt, the suppo- 
sition is well founded ; and we may reasonably conclude^ as 
already observed, that hot bathing of every description was 
first suggested by the thermal springs which are to be found ia 
every quarter of the globe. 

At what period or among what people the practice of hot 
l)athing first originated it is now impossible to discover ; but 
we know from Homer that the warm bath must have beea 
established among the Greeks more than three thousand yeara 
ago, for he alludes to its use in the Greek camp as an estalK 
lished custom, during the Siege of Troy, or 1194 .years b.o» 
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Biomed and Ulysses are refreshed by the Bath on returning 
from a night expedition — 

** Now, from nocturnal sweat and sanguine stain, 
They cleanse their bodies in the neighbouring main ; 
Then, in the polished bath, refreshed from toil. 
Their joints they supple with dissolTiiig oil.** — Pcpe. 

Nestor desires Hecamede to prepare *Hhe strengthening 
bath" for Machaon : and the " fair-haired handmaids** of An- 
dronaache — 

" Heat the brazen urn, 
The bath prepaiing for hei* lord's return/' 

It may be reasonably assumed that, perhaps long anterior 
to this period, warm bathing was a familiar practice throughout 
the East ; for it is alluded to in the Odyssey as an exiethig in- 
stitution in the countries visited by Ulysses. The Phoenicians 
are represented by Homer to have placed their chief delight in 
repeated changes of apparel, Jiot baths, and couches. Ulyssea 
gives a glowing description of the bath prepared for him by the 
nymphs of Circe — 

** That in the tripod o'er the kindled pile 
The water pours ; the bubbling waters boil ; 
An ample vase receives the smoking wave, 
And in the bath prepared my limbs I lave ; 
ReyiTing sweets repair the mind*s decay, 
And take the painful sense of toil away.*' — Fiope. 

In ignorant and credulous ages, it was to be expected liiat 
superstitions should readily centre round thermal springs. 
Heated by an invisible agency, they were regarded, not as 
natural phenomena, but as manifestations of some Bpecial super- 
natural power, and this feeling the Priest-physicians wete 
prompt enough in turning to their own advantage. Hence 
such springs came to be considered sacred, as influenced or pre- 
sided over by some particular divinity ; and as people, when 
labouring under disease, flocked to them in the hope of obtain- 
ing relief, invocations were addressed to that divinity, and it 
followed that temples should be erected beside or enclosing the 
iBi>rin^, ^or the performance of the rites and ceretnontes of 
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wovsliip. As a belief in the curative efficacy of thermal waters 
increased, greater numbers resorted to them ; thus the necessity 
arose for increasing the bathing capacity of the springs,^-for 
collecting and confining the waters in capacious basins, so aB to 
be always ready fbr use ; and hence the origin of artificial 
baths, the ruins of many of which that were celebrated in an- 
xaent times still exist. 

The Greeks were most probably the first who converted 
their thermal springs, into capacious baths. They had several 
that were early famous for the cures ascribed to them ; and as 
the prevailing feeling — so carefully cultivated by their Priest- 
physicians — was to attribute all bodily infirmities to the malign 
influence of some divinity, so for their relief they sought the 
direct interposition of supernatural power; hence all their 
thermal springs were dedicated to some fabulous god, princi- 
pally to Hercules as the god of strength. The Bomans, who 
apiHTOpriated from the Greeks in arts, customs, and supersti- 
tions, in like manner consecrated their thermal springs to some 
favorite d^ty, and their Priest-physicians introduced a ritual 
to be observed in making use of the waters. Hence, when any 
benefit was derived, or cures effected, the priests encountered 
no difficulty in persuading ignorant and superstitious votaries 
that the alleviations experienced were entirely owing to the 
beneficent interposition of the particular deity under whose pro-* 
tection the waters had been placed by the solemn rites of con- 
secration. 

The Jews also had thermal Baths, renowned for the curative 
•virtues they were believed to possess. Josephus mentions the 
warm baths at Emmaus, famous **for the recovery of the health 
of the body,** necu* which the Emperor Tiberius built a city, 
and called it Tiberias.* Although the site of that city is now 
only discernible by the extent of its ruins, the Baths still exist 
about a mile south of the present town, and retain in popular 
estimation all their ancient virtues.f 

t ' * Z(/», § 16 ; Antiquities, lib. xviii., c. 2., § 8. 

t Vobieyi's Travels, fc, yqH, ii, p. 230; darkens Travels^ ^c, vol. iv., 
p. 217. 
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In his graphic account of the last illness of Herod, it is re* 
lated by Josephus that *'he sent for physicians, and did not 
refdse to follow what they prescribed for his assistance ; and 
went beyond the Hiver Jordan, and bathed himself in warm 
baths that were at Callirhoe, which, besides their other general 
virtues, were also fit to drink, which water runs into the lake 
called Aspaltitis.'^ And he also relates that ** the physicians 
thought proper to bathe his whole body in warm oil, by letting 
it down into a large vessel full of oil," — Antiq., b. xvii., o. 
vii., § 5. 

Commander Lynch, of the United States Expedition to ex- 
plore the Jordan and Dead Sea, says he ^* stopped for the night 
in a cove formed by the Zerka Main, the outlet of the hot 
springs of Callirhoe. The stream, twelve feet wide and ten 
inches deep, rushes with great velocity into the sea. The tem- 
perature of the stream, 95^. It was a little sulphurous to the 
taste. . . . The current was so strong that, while bathing, 
I could not, with my feet against a rock, keep from being car- 
ried down the stream ; and walking where it was but two feet 
deep, with difficulty retained a foothold with my shoes off.*'— 
Narrative, Sfc, chap. xvi. He also visited the baths at Em- 
maus. Ibrahim Pasha, he states, when Syria was io possession 
of the Egyptians, caused the baths to be re -fitted up, bat they 
are again falling into decay. 

The Komans when they possessed the country erected spa- 
cious baths at these hot springs. Tristram, who visited several 
of them in 1863-4, says in his Land of Israel: — 

** I had been anxious to yiait the hot sulphurous springs, of which no 
less than nine occur in the gorge of the Yarmuck, chiefly on its north 
side, and similar in character of the water to the hot baths of Tiberias.** 
(* One of the springs was in a ruined circular basin ; and close behind it 
were the traces of Roman buildings, doubtless ancient baths, but no yes- 
tige of a town. I was told by mj guide that lower down there is a much 
finer fountain, with the vaulted b&ths still remaining. . . . These are 
the baths of Amatha mentioned by Eusebius." — P. 458. 

Toumefort, in his Voyage to the Levant in 1700-3, says:—* 

'* Two miles from Prusa, and one from the New Baths, in the road 
"Smyrna to the city of Cechrige, are the ancient Baths of Cap* 
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liza, which the Turks call Eski-Capliza. The waters of Old Capliza are 
Tery hot. And though this baildmg be much like that of the New Baths, 
and by consequence not old, it is yery probable that these are the Royal 
Hot Waters used by the ancient Chreeks in the flonrishing time of that 
empire, which are mentioned by Constantine and Stephen of Byzantinm. 
Mahomet caused them to be repaired and put into the condition in which 
they now are.*' 

He also visited the baths of which, he thinks, Strabo speaks 
in his description of the places which lie between Clazomene 
and Smyrna, and he there found the remains of a temple of 
Apollo, adjoining the hot springs. Dr. Chandler, who visited 
these baths in 1765, says : — 

** Yon descend by steps to the bath, which is under a modem vaulted 
roof, with yents in it for the steam, and adjoining to this is a like room, 
now disused. The current, which is soft and limpid, is conyeyed into a 
small roxmd basin of marble, and runs oyer into a larger cistern or reser- 
voir beneath it. Our thermometer rose in the yein to 150. Near it is a 
duct, which supplies a cold stream, but in January, when I saw it, it was 
dry. A quantity of coagulated blood lay on the pavement. I was informed 
a sheep had been killed above, and that substance used instead of soap in 
shaving, which operation is often performed in the baths." — Chandler's 
Travels in Asia Minora ^., chap, xxiii. 

The same author says of the hot sprmg of Alexander Troap, 
that:— 

*' It is reckoned very efficacious in the rheumatism, the leprosy, and all 
cutaneous disorders. They first scour the skin by rolling in the bed of the 
river, which is a fine sand, and full of holes or cavities, like graves, made 
for the body. By each enclosure is a shed where they sleep after bathing.** 
— Chap. xi. 

And of Hierapolis, he says : — 

** The springs flow so copiously, that the city is full of spontaneous 
baths, and Apollo, the tutelary deity of the Hierapolitans, with JSscnlapius 
and Hygiea on their medals, bear witness to the medicinal virtues they 
possess. . . . The pool before the theatre has been a bath, and marble 
fragments are visible at the bottom of the water, which is perfectly trans- 
parent.** — Chap. Ltviii. 

Throughout the East, indeed, there are eveiywhere to be 
found the ruins of Thermal Baths, famous in ancient times, and 
in some instances the ancient sites are still occupied by modem 
structures erected by the Turks. But the natural course of 
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^▼enta was, that as popalation became concontrated and localised, 
great inconvenience would be necessarily felt in resorting to 
8uch Baths at a distance, and hence the expedient was hit 
upon of constructing artificial Thermal Baths in towns and 
cities. Such Baths were common more than a thousand years 
before the Christian era, and they were generally all heated by 
a fire-chamber or hypocaust, below the floor of the Bath. In 
his Lebanon, Mr. Urquhart states that he discovered the traces 
of such a Bath among the ruins of Baalbeek. 

But the most ancient Hot-Air Baths of which authentic 
details, though not very ample, have come down to us, are those 
of the Greeks, who, according to Thucydides, were the first to 
adopt from Asiatic nations the custom of appearing naked at 
their public games. The Lacedaemonians who took the initiative 
in this respect, made the Bath an adjunct to their Oymnoiia^ 
and this arose very much from necessity, when the custom pre« 
vailed of anointing their bodies with oil, and rubbing them over 
with sand prior to engaging in its contests. The Bath soon 
became attached to all the splendid Gymnasiums throughout 
Greece, the extent of whish was vast and grand beyond all 
modem ideas of magnificence in national institutions. Yitru- 
tius gives a description of the Gymnjasium at Athens, which 
consisted of a great numher of buildings united in one vast in- 
closure, wherein separate accommodation was provided, aa 
lecture-rooms for teachers of philosophy, rhetoric, and other 
branches of lecmiing, while those skilled in athletic games and 
dancing had space set apart for their exercises. Those who 
contended for wrestling prizes had their bodies anointed with 
oil, and then sprinkled over with dust, so that the Bath was 
necessary for cleanliness, though it was valued highly as a 
means of preserving health. — Vitruviui^ Gwilt's ed., b. v., c. xi. 

In all essential respects, the Hot- Air Bath of the Greeks 
was similar to that now popularly known as the " Turkish 
Bath.'' Independently of the cold water Bath, there were other 
chambers, such as the cold chamber to undress in, the hot-air 
chamber for sweating, underneath which was the hypoeaust or 
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flre-chamber for heaUng, and adjoining was the wann water 
chamber for washing purposes. In fact, in all the Hot- Air 
Baths of the ancients, as well as in those discovered as having 
existed in the most primitive form in various parts of the world, 
however striking the difference may have been as regards con- 
struction! the same principle is observable throughout. There 
is a remarkable unity of purpose, though not exactly of means. 
This mode of heating the Bath is generally believed to have 
been acquired from Asia, but it is impossible to determine 
positively. It is the mode, however, that long subsequently 
the Eomans adopted from the Greeks, and which the Turks 
•employed. The Bath, though it became a great national 
institution in Greece, does not appear to have been generally 
adopted as a household convenience or luxury. We have already 
observed that Hippocrates was prevented from ordering it in 
many diseases in which he considered its use would prove 
beneficial, owing to the want of proper means for its administra- 
tion. It is not probable that it ever prevailed in private 
families to the extent it did among the Eomans. 

It is strange, that for some 500 years after the foundation of 
Eome, there was not an artificial Bath of any kind in the city 
—the Tiber served as the common sewer for the inhabitants, 
as it does in our own day, and also for cold bathing. Owing to 
their simplicity of living, the diseases of civilization were 
acaroely known among the early Eomans, and this probably 
with the fieiot, that during the same period there were no 
regular practising physicians resident in the city, may explain 
why cold bathing alone prevailed. But after the fall of Car- 
thage, her great rival in power, the conquests of Eome, excited by 
ambition, extended over Greece and Asia, thus opening up 
sources of unbounded wealth and luxury. The rude, unpolished 
habits and unsophisticated customs of the unlettered republicans 
gradually yielded to the seductive influences of riches and pomp. 
The lust of territorial aggrandisement was pampered by the 
epoils of rich provinces, and the appetite was whetted for more 
extended conquests. Thus the refinements and corruptions of a 
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higher ciyiLization imperceptibly changed the aspects of Roman 
life. As Horace says: — "Captive Greece took captive her 
fierce conqueror, and introduced the arts into rude Latium;''^ 
but with civilizing arts also followed the allurements of vices^ 
hitherto unknown, to which, indeed, the plundered effeminacy 
and sensualism of the East bountifully contributed, until the- 
conuption of social and public virtue, which tarnished the lustrer 
of even the Augustan age, foreshadowed the retribution of the 
avenging future. 

Cato the Elder, 180 years b.o., expressed his fears, that the 
treasures acquired by the conquest of opulent countries would 
prove the ruin of his. own. ** I tremble," he said, "lest the 
spoils of our enemies ensnare us and ruin the Bepublic." As 
luxurious living spread among the Komans, the numerous 
thermal springs in Southern Italy were resorted to, and gradually 
rose into repute. They were soon converted into Baths, which 
were at first very plain constructions, after the manner of the 
Eastern nations. The springs most celebrated in ancient times 
were those, still existing, of Baia*, of Naples, and of Ischia — 
all highly impregnated with mineral substances. 

The Bomans had statues erected at these Baths, each with a 
finger pointed to that particular part of the body for the diseases 
affecting which it was believed the waters of the Bath possessed 
a special remedial power, while the virtues ascribed to each 
Bath were also more ftdly expressed by means of inscriptions 
on various parts of the building. It is related by an Italian 
writer quoted in the Medical Museum, that the ignorant Physi- 
cians, the Goths and Yandals of the Salemum School of 
Medicine, barbarously destroyed these statues, and defaced the 
inscriptions! 

" The Physicians of Salemum finding that all the siek forsook them, an4 
resorted to the Baths, they broke the statues in pieces, and defaced the in- 
scriptions ; fi'om which time, to the Vice-royalty of Don Pedro Antonio 

* The thermal Baths at Baiae afforded no relief to Horace, as he tells 
ns, and Antonins Mnsa ordered him to the cold Baths at Salemum or 
' — Ep., lib. i., XV., see page 85. 
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of Ansgon, the Baths were greatly neglected, but that Viceroy caused 
tiiem to be clefmsed, and ordered drains to be made to carry off the snper- 
flnons water; he also opened windows into some to admit the light; and 
caused stone benches to be cnt out in others, for the sick to rest on, and, 
which was the most material, he, by the help of records and traditions, 
and by the adyice of the most eminent physicians, especially Sebastian. 
Bartolin, in a good measure, restored the ancient inscriptions, and caused 
them to be engrayed anew upon marble in each Bath, so that the Baths 
were much embellished, and put into a yery good and sendceable condi- 
tion."— Jf«?. Mm., vol. ii., p. 460.* 

From these thermal Baths the idea, as already observed, was^ 
taken of constructing artificial warm water Baths in towns, 
cities, and private houses for convenience sake. Maecenas, the 
friend of Augustus Caesar and of Horace, is said to have been 
the $rst who introduced warm baths at Borne. They soon be- 
came highly prized an4 popular — so much so, indeed, that am- 
bitious men, anxious to win popular favour, had recourse to the 
expedient of erecting such baths for the public accommodation* 
They increased with the growing wealth and luxury of this city, 
until in the reign of Tiberius there were nearly 900 public and 
private Baths in Bome alone, while no villa was considered 
properly furnished without being provided with suitable bathing 
apartments. 

At first these baths were constructed for utility only ; but 
in time a lavish luxury prevailed in their erectiou and embellish- 
ment. Bare and precious marbles were employed for the basins, 
and the resources of artistic fancy were displayed in giving ex- 
pression to beautiful and costly designs. It was the profuse 
extravagance displayed in the construction and decoration of 
these warm water Baths, against which the censure of Seneca,. 

* This extract is from an interesting paper, translated from the Italian, 
on the Baths of Italy, but the name of the writer is not stated. As the 
eyil passions of human nature are always the same, who will say that 
among modem Drug practitioners — to judge by the yirulence of their un* 
reasoning invectives against Hydropathy — worthy successors could not be 
found quite capable of treating every Hydropathic eatablishment in the 
Kingdom in the same manner that the Salemum barbarians did the Baths 
of Naples? 
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in bis 86th epistle, was directed. If the hot-air Bath was in- 
troduced so early as the reign of Angnstns, there is no reason 
to belicTC that it was generally adopted, either in public or 
private baths, when Seneca wrote. M. Agrippa is reputed to 
have been the first who erected a splendid public building solely 
devoted to bathing purposes ; and it is more than probable that 
warm water and not air was at first exclusively used. He is 
said to have built one hundred and sixty baths ; but, obviously, 
this must refer not to independent separate buildings, but to 
the number of separate bathing basins in his great building, 
which were constructed of brick, covered with enamel, to retain 
the hot water. Seneca says : — 

*' I write from the yery villa of Scipio Africanns, having first invoked 
his manes on that altar which I take to be the sepulchre of so great a 
man. I behold a villa built of squared stone*; the wall encloses a wood, 
and has towers after the style of a fortification ; the reservoir lies below 
the buildings and the walks, large enough for the use of an army; tb« 
Bath is close and confined, dark, after the old fashion, for our forefathers 
united heat with obscurity. I was struck with an inward pleasure when I 
compared those times with our own. In this nook did that dread of 
Carthage — to whom our city owes her having been but once taken — ^waah 
his limbs, wearied with labour ; for, aeoording to the ancient custcun, he 
tilled his fields himself. Under this mean roof did he live — him did this 
rude pavement sustain. 

** But who at this time would submit to bathe thus ? A person is held 
to be poor and sordid, whose house does not shine with a profusion of the 
most precious materials, tiie marbles of Egypt being inlaid with those of 
Numidia ; unless they are covered with glass ; unless Thasiau stone, for- 
merly a curiosity worthy of being placed in our temples, surrounds the 
pools into which we cast our bodies, weakened with inmioderate sweating ; 
unless the water is conveyed through silver pipes. 

** As yet, I have confined my remarks to private baths only* What shall 
I say when I come to our public Baths ? What a profusion of statues. 
What a number of columns do I see supporting nothing, but placed as an 
ornament, merely on account of their expense. What quantities of water 
murmuring down steps. We are come to that jatch of luxury that we dis- 
dain to tread upon anything but precious stones. 

*' In this Bath of Scipio are small holes rather than windows, out 
through the wall, so as to admit the light without interfering with its re* 
semblance to a fortification. But now we reckon a Bath fit only for moths 
And vermin, whose windows are not bo disposed as to receive the r^ys of 
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ihe sun during kit whole career ; unless from the bathing-veMael we hare a 
jNcospect of the sea and land. In faet, that which excited the admiration 
of mankind, when first bnilt, is now rejected as old and useless. Thns it 
is that luxury finds out something new in which to obliterate her own 
woi^. 

** Formerly^ baUis were few in number, and not much ornamented ; for 
why should a thing <^ common life be ornamented, which was invented for 
use, and not for the purposes of elegance ? The water in those days waa^ 
not poured down in drops like a shower, neither did it run ahpoya as if 
fresh from a hot spring; nor was its clearness considered a matter of con- 
sequence. But, ye gods ! whkt pleasure there was in entering those ob- 
Boure and vulgar baths when prepared under the direction of the Comelii, 
of Cato, or of Fabins Maximus ? For the most renowned of the ^diles 
had, by virtue of their office, the inspection of those places where th& 
people assembled, to see that they were kept clean, and of a proper and 
wholesome degree oi temperature ; not of a heat like Uiat ot a fHrnace, 
such as has been lately found out, proper only for the punishment of slaves 
convicted of the highest misdemeanors. We now seem to make no dis- 
tinction between being warm and burning. 

" How many do I hear ridiculing the simplicity of Scipio, who did not 
admit the day into his sweating-places or suffer himself to be baked in a 
hot sunshine. Unhai^y man ! He knew not how to enjoy life ! The 
water he washed in was not clear and transparent, but, lifter rain, even 
thick and muddy. This, however, concerned him but little ; he came to 
the bath to refiresh himself after his labour, not to wash away the perfumes 
of a pomatumed body. What think you some will say to this ? I envy 
not Scipio : he lived in exile indeed, who bathed in this manner. 

'* Should you not be told further, that he bathed not every day — ^for 
those who relate to us the traditions of early times say that our forefathers 
bathed their whole bodies on market days only — it wiH be answered — 
Then they were very uncleanly. How think you they smell ? Like men 
of labour and fatigue. Since dainty baths have been invented, we are 
become more nsatj. Horace, when describing a man infamous for lus 
dissipation, what does he reproach him with ? With smelling of per- 
fumed balls — Fastillos UufiUus olet,'' 

Tlu8 desoHption does not answer to that of a Hot-air Bath, 
while it does to that of a Warm-wateJ' Bath, with a " sweating- 
room" added. That he had such a Bath in his own villa near 
Borne is evident from the aceonnt of his death, as rdated hy 
Suetonius and others. Ordered hy Nero (ad. 65) to destroy 
himself, he opened ])is veins, hut the blood not flowing freely, 
hQ swallowed a cup of poison to avoid the pains of a lingering 
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death. The poisoiiy however, not taking e£feot qtdckly, he 
ordered his attendants to place him in a warm bath to excite 
the hemorrhage. This expedient not proving rapidly effectual, 
and the soldiers sent to witness his death growing impatient at 
the delay, he was then carried into the chamber where the fur- 
nace was for heating the Bath, and, suffocated by the vapouTi 
was literally steamed to death. 

Nero, who reigned a.d. 54-68, is the first Emperor who is 
mentioned as having erected a public Bath at Eome heated after 
the fashion of the Oreeks. After he became Emperor he went 
to Athens, impelled by a morbid vanity, to enter the pub- 
lic lists and contend for the prizes of the Gymnasium and at the 
Olympian games. On this occasion he doubtless became well 
acquainted with the Greek Bath ; and after the great fire which 
took place in the tenth year of his reign, he commenced the 
construction of the magnificent Bath on the Palatine SEill, with 
a view to divert public attention firom his own infamous conduct. 
In connexion with it he established games, in imitation of the 
Oreek Gymnasium, but they never became very popular in 
llome. Nero's Bath was small in comparison with some of the 
gorgeous edifices that followed it ; but it was a splendid struc- 
ture, and beautiftilly embellished. *• Who was ever worse than 
Nero?" says Martial, "yet what can be better than Nero's 
thermae ?" Cameron, in his excellent work on the Baths of the 
jRomanSf says ; 

** Whateyer was the origin of the Baths in Italy, the nse of them was 
very different from what it had been in Greece ; for the C^ymnatia of the 
-Greeks was frequented on acconnt of exercise, but those of the Romans for 
the warm bathing. In Italy the Gymnasium constituted part of the Bath ; 
in Greece the Bath was looked upon as part of the Gymnasium. Hence 
^e name Therm» (from the Greek Thermos — ^heat) given to those buildings 
by the Bomans, a word that was afterwards applied to all the public Baths 
in the Empire.^' — Botha of the Somant, ^tf., p. 87. 

The public Baths of the Romans were of unequalled extent 
:and magnificenoe — the grandest constructions of the kind in de- 
sign and embellishment tiiat architectural genius ever created. 

^T vastness and grandeur of conception was only to be paral- 
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teled by the elaborate gorgeoiiBness and fioished perfection of 
all their parts and details. They were the Baths of Emperors 
amnions of securing public favour, and of perpetuating their 
fame by the construction of architectural wonders worthy of 
Bome — ^the mistress of the world ! They were all constructed 
for the one purpose — ^nearly on the same general plan — differing 
only in extent and splendour, with trifling modifications of de- 
tail. Cameron, after Palladio, gives plans of the principal of 
these gigantic monuments of genius and imperial munificence ; 
and nothing could surpass the boldness and richness of the bas- 
reliefis and pictures which adorned the walls and ceilings, or 
excel the exquisite purity of taste with which their massive 
decorations harmonised. The rarest marbles, precious vases, 
unique bronzes, the most elegant columns, and the richest con- 
<^ptions of sculptural genius, with the gildings and pictorial 
embellishments of the first artists, all contributed to decorate 
the interiors of these palatial structures. 

The Baths of Titus originally covered nearly the whole of 
the Equiline Hill, and the solidity of their construction is even 
now attested by their ruins. ** Where the walls are bare,** 
«ays Burton, *' the brickwork has a most singular appearance of 
freshness; the stucco is also very perfect in many parts, but the 
marble, of which there are evident traces on the walls and floors, 
is gone." It would be vain to conjecture what priceless trea- 
-sures still lie buried in the ruins of these baths — ^indeed of 
ancient Rome generally ; but they must be inestimable, to judge 
from what has been recovered. The jancient Baths presented 
rich mines of the choicest marbles to the barbarian taste ' and 
eupidity that plundered them to build and decorate palaces and 
ehurches in modem Eome. The entrance into the Baths of 
Agrippa was by twelve ascending steps ; but when the portico 
was converted into a church, the entrance was effected by twelve 
descending steps. So with the Baths of Titus. The rooms were 
more than 30 feet in height, about 137 feet long, aod 17| 
wide, but now lie buried in rubbish. In i 506 some extensive 
fBzcavations were made ; one room was nearly cleared out, a^ 
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in it was disoorered that wonderfal specimen of aoulptnred genins 
—the Laocoon. Bafiael has been accused of pilfering from the 
arabesques that adorned the walls and ceilings of these rooms 
his designs for the ornamentation of the Yatioan, and then filling 
them up again to conceal, as Burton says, "his theft;" but 
whether this accusation be true or false must now remain a 
matter of conjecture. 

The Baths of Oaracalla occupied the Avertiue Mount, and 
excelled, in beauty, grandeur, and extent, those of all preceding 
Emperors. According to Eusebius, they were completed in the 
fourth year of his reign, A.n. 215 ; but he must refer merely to 
the ThermaD, and not to its accessories. The whole enclosed 
space was one mile in circumference ; and Lampridius says that 
the works were only commenced by Caraoalla, that Heliogaba^ 
lus, who reigned a.d. 218, added the porticos, which were com* 
pleted by Alexander Severus, who obtained the Empire a.d. 222. 
'' The outer wall may be traced," says Burton, who inspected 
its ruins in 1818, '' in nearly its whole circumference, though it 
has lost sometiiing of its height." Within the yast space thus 
enclosed were theatres, temples, extensive festive halls, schools 
for youth, academies for discussion, libraries free to every one, 
besides the magnificent Thermee, in which nearly 2,000 persons 
could bathe at once. 

The principal building of the Thermse was a grand circular 
vestibule, with four halls on each side, and extensive basins for 
cold, tepid, warm, and hot-air Baths. This was on the lower 
storey, which communicated with a large covered square for 
exercise when the weather was unfavourable, and also with a 
a superb hall which, says Olympiodms, contained 1,600 seats 
of polished marble for the accommodation of the bathers. The 
total length of the ThermsB was 1,840 feet, and its breadtk 
1,476. At each end were two temples: one dedicated to Apollo, 
the other to iElsculapius, as the tutelary deities of a place sai^red 
to the improvement of the mind and the health of the body. 

The number of rooms in the interior, says Burton, and tiio 
^ ^^-^'^T^ons of them, '' are most astonishing : one in particular. 
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BUpposed to be the Cella Soharii, is 203 feet long by 146 
wide ; the flat roof which covered it was considered very sur- 
prising by the ancients. . . The lower storey, in which the 
baths were constructed, is entirely buried, and the rooms of the 
tipper storey, which are what we now see, are in complete ruin. 
The roofs, where any portion of them remain, consist hedf of 
pumice stone, for the sake of lightness in such large arches. 
The niches are very perfect in some squares of it." Spartian 
says of Caracalla : — 

** At Borne he left some magnificent Themue wMch bear his name. 
There is a room in them called the CeUa Solearis, which architects say 
could not possibly haye been constructed in any other way. Cross bars of 
brass or copper are said to be placed oyer it, upon which the whole vaulting 
rests ; and the space is so great that skilful mechanics say that the same 
effect could not be produced by any other means." 

Ferguson, in his Handbook of ArchiUeture, refers to the St. 

George's Hall, at Liverpool, as constructed after the design of a 

small portion only of Caracalla's Thermse, and what he says 

may give some idea of the character and extent of the whole 

original : — 

*' St. George's Hall at Liverpool is the most exact copy, in modem 
times, of a part of these Baths. The Hall itself is a reproduction both in 
scale and design of the central hall of Caiacalla's Baths, but improved in 
detail and design, having five bays instead of only three. With the two 
courts at each end, it makes up a suit of apartments very similar to those 
found in the Roman examples. The whole building, however, is less than 
one-fourth of the size of the central mass of a Boman Bath, and, therefore, 
gives but little idea of the magnificence of the whole." 

Some of the flnesi works of the ancients in sculpture that 
have survived were discovered in the ruins of these Baths. In 
1540, the Famese Hercules was found. At first the legs were 
wanting, but they were also found twenty years afterwards in 
making further excavations. The Flora, a colossal figure nearly 
ten high, and the Toro Famese, a magnificent group, were also 
dug up in 1540. The latter is one of the most famous groups 
of antiquity, representing Dirce fastened by her hair to a bull 
by Zethus and Amphion ; but when the buU is on the point of 
starting o£f, Antiope orders them to release her, and they are 

X 
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stopping the ftiry of the animal. According to Pliny the Elder^ 
the artiBts were ApoUonius and Tanrisous. The ground occu- 
pied hy the ruins of these Baths, Spence, in his Anecdotes, says, 
was obtained possession of by the Jesuits for the boys attending 
their schools to play in, but they sold all the marble they 
could find. 

The Baths of Diocletian excelled even those of Caraoolla in 
extent and splendour, and were ihe largest ever built at Rome, 
or, indeed, in the world, for they were capable of accommodating 
18,000 bathers at once ! They occupied portions of the Yiminal 
and Quirinal Hills, and extensive fragments of the original 
buildings yet remain. According to Eusebius, they were com- 
pleted A.D. 502, and were built principally by the enforced 
labour of Christians, during the tenth and last persecution. It 
is related that 10,000 Christian soldiers were condemned to work 
in their construction during a period of seven years until they 
were completed, and then those who survived and remained 
faithful to their religious profession were barbarously put to 
death. The total number of Christians compelled to labour on 
the works is set down as high as 150,000, and also as low as 
40,000 ; but no reliance can be placed on such computations. 
Respecting these Baths, and the habits of the Boman people who 
mainly used them, Gibbon says : — 

** The baths of Antoninas Caracalla, which were open at stated hours 
for the indiscriminate sendee of the senators and the people, contained 
above 1,600 seats of marble, and more than 3,000 were reckoned in the 
baths of Diocletian. The walls of the lofty apartments were covered with 
cnrions mosaics, that imitated the art of the pencil in the elegance €i 
design and the variety of colonrs. The Egyptian granite was b^ntifally 
incmsted with the precious green marble of Nnmidia ; the perpetual stream 
of hot water was poured into the capacious basins through so many wide 
mouths of bright and massy silver; and the meanest Boman could purchase 
with a small copper coin (an a^, about half a fkrthing !) the daily enjoy- 
ment of a scene of pomp and luxury which might excite the envy of the 
Kings of Asia. From these stately palaces issued a swanU of dirty and 
Tagged, plebeians, without shoes, and without a mantle, who loitered away 
whole days in the street or Forom, to hear news, and to hold disputes — ^who 
dissipated in extravagant gaming, the miserable pittance of their wives and 
and spent the hours of the night in obscure taveins and brothels, • 
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IB the indulgence of gross and volgar sensuality.** — Dedme and Fall of the 
Soman Empire, chap. zzxi. See also Cameron's Bathe of the Somant; 
Lagneau^e Traite Complet dee Bains; Burton'e Antiquities of Boine, 

All the baths of the Emperors had the air heated by flues 
underneath the floor — ^the hypocattaium — after the Greek model ; 
and the knowledge of this form of Bath the Bomans carried with 
them into every country over which the triumph of their arms 
extended. So highly valued was the Bath by the military au- 
thorities, as a sanitary institution, that wherever a permanent 
Boman camp was formed, there also Baths were constructed to 
protect the health of the soldiers. The extensive remains of 
several such have been discovered in England, at London, 
"Wroxeter, Chester, and elsewhere. 

The use, however, of warm water bathing in Italy was not 
superseded in private families by the introduction of the Grecian 
ThermsB. On the contrary, it would appear that it became 
more commonly and constantly practised. The ThermcB was 
merely added to the Balnea — sweating-rooms were constructed 
as an addition to existing warm-water Baths. These sweating- 
rooms performed their office by means of dry heated air, that is, 
air comparatively "dry," when contrasted with the suflbcating 
vapour of heated water. Hence Martial, in praise of the Baths 
of Etruscus, which combined both heated water and heated air, 
says : — 

*' Unless yon bathe, Oppianos, in the Baths of Etmscns, yon will die 
nnpnrified. No waters will receive you so pleasantly ; neither the springs 
of Aponns . . nor the relaxing Sinnessa ; nor the stream of the fervid 
Passer, nor the proud Anzor, nor the Baths of Apollo at Gnma, nor those 
of BaiaB, most delightful of all. . . There blaze resplendently the green 
quarries of Taygetus, vying with rocks of variegated beauty, which the 
Phrygian and Libyan have hewn deeply ; the dewy onyx emits its dry rays, 
and ophites glow with a tiny flame. If the Laced(Bmonian customs please 
you, you may, after being gratified with dry heat^ plunge into the Virgin or 
Martian waters, which shine so Inillianily, and are so pure, that you would 
scarcely suspect any watfer to be there.*' — Epigrams, vi., 42. Bohn's Ed. 

Martial here seems to refer the origin of the hot-air bath to 
the Lacedflemonians ; but whether it originated in Greece or not, 
there can be no doubt of the fact, that from the Greeks the 
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Bomans obtained a knowledge of it. Pliny, in describing his 
Tilla Lanrentinum, at Laurentum, some seventeen miles from 
Home, clearly intimates that he had both forms of Bath com- 
bined — 

*' From thence yon enter into the grand and epacions cooling-room be- 
longing to the Baths, from the opposite walls of which two round basons 
project, large enough to swim in. Contignous to this is the perfuming- 
room, then tlie sweating-room, and beyond tliat the furnace, which conveys 
tlie heat to the baths ; adjoining are two other little bathing-rooms, which 
are fitted up in an elegant, rather than costly, manner ; annexed to thia^ is 
a warm bath of extraordinary workmanship, wherein one may swim, and 
have a prospect at the same time of the sea." — Letters, ii., xxii. 

We have also a short description of the Baths at his villa in 
Tuscany, about one hundred and fifty miles from Rome, where 
he generally resided during the summer season. Laurentinum 
was his winter villa — 

** From hence you pass through a spacious and pleasant undressing* 
room into tlie cold-bath room, in which is a large gloomy bath ; but if you 
are disposed to s^-im more at large, or in warmer water, in the middle of 
the area is a ^^dde bason fur that purpose, and near it a reservoir, from 
whence you may be supplied with cold water to brace youi-self again, if 
you should perceive you arc too much relaxed by the warm. Contiguous 
to the cold bath is one of a middling degree of heat, which enjoys the kindly 
warmth of the sun, but not so intensely as that of the hot-bath, which pro- 
jects farther. This last consists of three several divisions, each of different 
degrees of heat ; the two former lie open to the full sun ; tlie latter, though 
not so much exposed to its heat, receives an equal share of its light.'* — 
Zettersy v. 6. 

Castel is of opinion that in private life the sweating-rooms 
were not generally used, though they were attached to all pri- 
vate Baths, but only resorted to on particular occasions — in 
cases of sickness, perhaps — ^while the warm bath was a daily 
comfort and luxury. Tn his interesting work on the Ftllas of 
the Ancienis, he says : — 

*' The custom of bathing in hoi water, was become so habitual to the 
Bomans in Pliny's time, that they every day practised it before they lay 
down to eat; for which reason, in the city the public baths were extremely 
numerous ; in which Vitruvius gives us to understand there were for each 
sex three rooms for bathing, one for cold water, one of warm, and one still 
warmer; and there were cells of three degrees of heat for sweating; to the 
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forementioued members, were added others for anointing and bodily 
exercises. The last thing they did before they entered into the dining-room 
was to bathe; what preceded their washing was their exercise in the 
spheristerimn, prior to which it was their custom to anoint themselves. 
As for their sweating-rooms, thongh they were doubtless in all their baths, 
we do not find them to have been used but upon particular occasions." — 
Villas of the AneimtSy p. 31. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Bath, generally, was 
most grossly abused by the luxurious and sensual Romans. Its 
excessive indulgence rather confirmed them created the habits 
of sensual effeminacy which impaired the manliness of the 
governing classes, but it cannot be said to have contributed more 
directly to the decay of the empire. At first prized for its 
virtues as a means of preserving health, it subsequently was 
perverted and came to be more valued as a means for minister- 
ing to a sensual and enervating voluptuousness. The costly 
embellishments and furniture of private Baths were extravagant 
almost beyond belief. The seats were of solid silver, and 
precious stones lined the floors. The poet Statins says of the 
Bath of Claudius Etruscus : — 

** Nothing there is vulgar. Not the fairest brass 
In all the glittering structure claims a place. 
From silver pipes the happy waters flow. 
In silver cisterns are received below. 
See where with noble pride the doubtful stream, 
Stands fixed in wonder on the shining brim. 
Surveys its richness, and admires its state. 
Loath to be ravished from the glorious seat." 
— Kenneths RomcB Antiqtta Notitici, p. 56. 

Juvenal, in censuring the vanity of the rich in endeavouring 
to outshine one another in the magnificence of their extravagant 
luxury, says: — 

" On sumptuous Baths the rich their wealth bestow, 
Or some expensive airy portico, 
Where safe from showers they may be borne in state, 
And, free from tempests, for fair weather wait." — C. Dry den. 

That the Hot- Air Bath was first introduced into Britain by 
the Romans there appears to be no satisfactory reason of doubt- 
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ing, though speculating on its progress from the East, Erasmus 
Wilson says: — 

" From Phoenicia, from the coast of Tyre and Sidon, a knowledge of 
the hath may haye spread along the southern coast of the Mediterranean, 
through Egypt, Tripoli, and Algiers, to Morocco and the Pillars of Her- 
cules ; or it may, as Mr. Urquhart suggests, have been earliest in ose among 
the nations of Mauritania, and have been carried by the Moors into the 
countries of the East. From Phoonicia, the knowledge of the Bath may 
haye followed the line of caravan communication into Russia, Persia, China, 
and Hindostan ; while the ships of the then greatest maritime country in 
t&e world would have carried it to Greece, to Ireland, and to America." — 
EasUm Baths, p. 12. 

This is on the assumption that the Bath originated in the 
East, of which Mr. Wilson says " there seems little douht;*' 
hut there is no evidence as yet discovered to sustain such a 
supposition, or indeed to determine positively among what 
people, or at what remote period, the Hot-Air Bath originated* 
There is, however, no evidence at all of the Hot-Air Bath 
having existed in Western Europe xmtil introduced there hy the 
Romans. For nearly 400 years they maintained their supre- 
macy in Britain, and the ruins of their Baths afford unquestion- 
ahle evidence of the civilization that accompanied them. 
Beman, in his History of Warmingy is of opinion that the Baths 
erected hy the Romans in England were constructed purely for 
sanitary purposes, without any luxurious emhellishments, £ind 
although massive and extensive structures, as their remains 
testify, they were not designed after the magnificent models of 
the vast and gorgeous Thermae that ornamented Rome. 

"With the establishment of Christianity at Rome the decline 
of the Bath commenced, to which various circumstances contri- 
buted. As all the thermal springs.were dedicated to heathen 
deities, they were universally abandoned by the Christians, and 
the use of the waters held to be sinful. In like manner the 
magnificent Baths were looked upon as heathen temples, to 
enter which, it was alleged, would be tantamount to an acknow- 
ledgment of the existence and power of the fabulous .divinities 
whose statues adorned their noble halls and porticos. Thus in 
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all ages superstitious ignorance rons riot from one ridiculous 
extreme to another. 

But the removal of the seat of empire from Rome to Con- 
stantinople, which followed shortly after the conversion of Con- 
stantino, deprived the Baths of the Imperial patronage which 
was so necessary to sustain them. In the ahsence of proper 
control and management, scenes of disorder took place in the 
Baths, and they became the resort of the idle, the dissolute, and 
the riotous. Then followed the destruction of the stupendous 
aoqueducts by which a sufficient water supply was brought into 
£,(»ne, and without which the therm® oould not be maintained* 
It was in the year a.d. 408 that Alaric the Goth penetrated into 
Italy, and laid siege to Borne, and successive invasions con- 
summated the barbarous ruin he commenced. 

** All these Causes contributed," observes Cameron, " to the 
destruction of the Baths;" and at the same time, indeed, to the 
ruin of many other noble monuments of ancient genius and 
art. St. Jerome, writing about this time, with gratification at 
the destruction and decay that was overwhebning the architec- 
iurel glories of the oity, says : — " The capital has lost its former 
lustre, the remains of the Pagan superstition of Bome are 
covered with dust and cobwebs, the people run in flocks from 
their half-ruined temples to the tombs of our martyrs." In the 
sixteenth century, the great hall of the Baths of Diocletian, 
which had survived the havoc of time and barbarism, was con- 
verted into a church by Michael Angelo, and consecrated by 
the name of S. Maria de Angelis, while in the enclosure of the 
Baths was founded a monastery of the Carthusian order. 

Although the hot-air Bath was thus destroyed throughout 
Western Europe, and the very knowledge of it obliterated for 
some fourteen hundred years, it survived in other lands. At 
Constantinople the Greeks preserved it, and* the Turks obtained 
a knowledge of it from the Egyptians, and soon learned to ap* 
preciate it as an invaluable sanitary institution. " When first 
seen by the Turks," observes Mr. Urquhart, " the Bath was a 
practice of their enemies, religious and political; they were 
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themselTes the filthiest of mortalB ; yet no sooner did they see 
the Bath than they adopted it, made it a necessary adjunct to 
every settlement, and princes and saltans endowed such institu- 
tions for the honor of their names." In Russia, generally 
throughout Asia, in America, and in Ireland, Baths, rude and 
imperfect in many essential respects, but still producing some- 
what similar effects, have existed firom remote ages. Johnson, 
in his Traveh Through Part of the Ruman Empire^ says: — 

** No class of people seems to pay more attention to personal cleanliness 
than the Russians, taken eolUctively; yet, perhaps, there are none who live 
more filthily clad, taken individually. In yarions parts of the city (St. 
Petersborg) public baths are established, and constantly frequented by all 
ranks, but particularly by the lowest. Their religion, in some measure, 
enforces the use of the bath ; but as they take little or no bodily exercise, 
they find the use of the bath act as a powerful remedy in carrying off the 
superabundant humours, occasioned by the quantity and nature of their 
food, independently of the enjoyment they find in it. . . . 

** Scores of individuals mingle together in an heated apartment, and 
after being sweated, switched, and half -boiled, rush into the open air like 
so many frantic satyrs and plunge into the coldest water, 

**In these heated apartments a range of steps extend from the floor to 
the roof, which at the top is covered with bricks, and heated from a flue 
underneath. The heat is in proportion to the ascent of the steps ; pipes 
are fixed in different parts of the room, conveying hot water, which is oc- 
casionally thrown over the heated bricks, and rises up in the form of hot 
steam. 

** In this heated room as many individuals enter as choose. Each 
person is accommodated with a small wooden pailful of hot water, and a 
bunch of the soft twigs of the birch tree, with which he switches his body, 
at the same time pouring hot water over his head, which is increased in 
temperature, in proportion to the excess of perspiration. When the body 
has arrived at the highest state of heat they suddenly rush into the open 
air, and scour themselves with soap and cold water. The operation of 
bathing occupies nearly an hour. The heat at which these baths are taken 
would be insupportable to a person not in the habit of using it. Here it is 
used summer and winter; and many of them rush out of the hot bath in 
winter and roll in the snow. They look upon the bath as a sovereign 
remedy for all diseases and complaints, but particularly in cases of indi- 
gestion. Adjoining to the bath appropriated to the men, is a similar one 
for the women, who, in hordes, perform the same ceremony." 

There is one statement which Mr. Johnson makes that inTolvea 
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an error it may be just as well to correct. He says the heat of 
the Russian Bath would be insupportable to a person not in the 
habit of using it. Now, it is not the temperature of the Bath 
that would render it insupportable, for the temperature seldom 
ranges above 130° or 140° — while, as we will see, it is sup- 
ported at much higher degrees even in such a Bath — ^but the 
highly faulty means employed to create and maintain the tem- 
perature — ^viz., throwing water on the heated bricks to rise up 
in the form of steamy vapour. In a properly constructed and 
regulated hot-air Bath a temperature twice as great can be sup- 
ported without the slightest inconvenience, and higher still, should 
curative purposes render it expedient. Mr. Johnson, writing 
more than half a century ago, may be excused for committing 
such a mistake, especially when we find "duly qualified practi- 
tioners,*' in oar day, committing far greater, when there are 
abundant facilities for obtaining correct information on the sub- 
ject. In a word, a Bath heated by the means Mr. Johnston 
describes is essentially a faulty Bath, however much it may be 
better than none at all, and this applies to all the various forms 
of Bath in different countries we are now about to notice. 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, in his Travele, at the commencement of 
this century, in describing the Baths at Moscow, says : — 

" Passing the public streets of the city, a number of men and women 
are often seen stark naked, lounging about before the public Baths, and 
talking together without the smallest sense of shame, or of the indecency 
of the exhibition. . . As soon as the inhabitants of these northern 
nations have endured the suffocating heat of their vapour baths — ^which is 
so great that Englishmen would not conceive it possible to exist an instant 
in such a temperature — they stand naked, covered with profuse perspiration, 
cooling themselves in the open air. In summer thej plunge into cold water ; 
during winter they roll about in snow, without sustaining any injury, or 
«ven catching cold. When the Russians leave a Bath of this kind, they, 
moreover, drink copious draughts of mead, as cold as it can be procured. 
These practices, which would kill men of other nations, (!) seemed to delight 
them, and to add strength to their constitutions, 

*' Being troubled with rheumatic pain, brought on by a sudden change 
of weather — the thermometer falling, in one day, from 84° of Fahrenheit 
nearly to the freezing point — the author was persuaded to try a Russian 
Bath. Nothing could be more filthy or more revolting than one of thew 
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plao«8, for they are oammonly filled with Termin. He had been reeon- 
mended, however, to nae the Georgian Bath, sitiiate in the anborba : thia 
being described as the best in Moscow. It required more conrage to enter 
this den than many of our countrymen would exert for a similar purpose. 
The building was a small wooden hut ; at one end of it was a recess, black 
and fearful as the entrance to Tartarus. Two naked figures, with long 
beards, conducted him to this spot, where, pointing to a plank covered by 
a single sheet, with a pillow, they told him to deposit his clothes, and to 
repose, if he thought proper ; but upon the sheet a number of cockroaches 
and crickets had usurped the only spot where a person might venture to sit 
down. As soon as he was undressed, they led him through a gloomy paa* 
aage into a chamber called the Bath : the ceremonies ol which place wiU 
now be particularly described. 

** Upon the left hand were cisterns of water ; and upon the edges of 
these cisterns appeared a row of polished brass vessels. Towards the right 
was a stone ; aad in the middle of the room a step to a ]datform elevated 
above the floor. The hot vapour being collected near the roof, the mora 
the bather ascends the greater is the degree of heat to which he is exposed. 
A choice of temperature is therefore offered to him. On each side of the 
platfoim was a stove, in shape exactly resembling the tombs in our church- 
yards. The upper surface of each stove was covered with a bed of reeds, 
and over the reeds was placed a sheet. The author was directed to mount 
vpon one of these stoves, and to extend himself upon the sheet ; having 
done this, he found himself nearly elevated to the roof of the Bath, and 
the heat of the ascending vapour threw him immediately into a most pro- 
fuse perspiration. 

** The sensation resembled what he had formerly experienced in a sob'* 
terraneous cavern, called the Bath of Nero, upon the coast of Baia, near 
Naples. He neglected to take a thermometer with him on this occasion ; 
but the ordinary temperature of a Russian Bath is well known : it varies 
from 104^ to 122° of Fahr., and sometimes, upon the upper stages near 
the roof, it is 20 degrees above fever heat (132° Fahr.) Thus situate, a 
man began to rub his skin with a woollen cloth, until the exterior surface 
of it peeled off. 

** As soon as he had finished this operation with the woollen cloth, he 
was desired to descend ; and then several vessels of warm water were 
poured upon his head, whence it fell all over his body. He was next 
placed upon the floor, and the assistant washed his hair, scraCtching his 
head in all parts. Afterwards, he made him again ascend the stove ; when 
once more being stretched at length, a copious lather of soap was prepared, 
and his body was again rubbed ; after this, he was made to descend a second 
time, and was again soused with vessels of water. He was then desired to 
extend himself on the stove for the third time, and informed that the greatest 
* * ht^Bi would, now be given. To prepare for this, they cautioned 
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him to lie with his face downwards, and not to rai^e his head. Birdi 
boughs were now brought, with their leaves on, and dipped in soap and hoi 
water ; with these they began to scrab him afresh : at the same time some 
hot water being cast npon red hot cannon balls and upon tiie principal 
stove, such vaponr passed aU over him, that it came like a stream of fire. 
If he ventured to raise his head, but for an instant, and draw his breath, it 
seemed like inhaling flames. It was impossible to endure this for any 
length of time ; therefore, finding himself unable to cry out, he forced his 
way down from the stove, and was conducted to the lower part of the room ; 
here, being seated upon the floor, and the doors being opened, he soon re- 
covered sufficiently to walk out of the Bath." — Travils in various Countries^ 
d^c, vol. i., c. 8. 



It will be observed that the Russian Bath combined a large, 
and occasionally an oppressive, amount of vapour with heated 
air, and all the Baths among northern and eastern nations, in 
modem times, have been remarkable for this very serious de- 
fect. The ventilation, also, being defective, tended to make 
their atmosphere more oppressive, while the higher tempera- 
tures which the body is capable of supporting, with salutary 
effect, could not be maintained. But, with all their imperfec- 
tions, even such Baths are far preferable to none ; and Dr. 
Clarke laudably advocated their adoption in England, but vnth- 
out success. 

The author oi Letters fa om Scandinavia observes that "the 
eyes of a Bussian gladden with rapture, when he speaks of the 
bagnio; it is his ne plus ultra of mortal bliss,' ' He also de- 
scribes a primitive kind of bath in use among the Finlanders, 
the constniotion being very imperfect, and the modus operandi 
somewhat similar to that practised in Russia, and also, as we 
shall see, in Japan, America and Ireland. **The Finlanders," 
he says, ''generally go to the bath twice a week. The bath is 
a small wooden building, within which is a sort of oven filled 
with round stcmes. Around these the fire is kindled until they 
have become red-hot, when water is thrown upon them, and tho 
vapour from thence involves the bathers, who are seated upon 
benches in a state of nature, and occasions a greater or less 
degree of perspiration in the patients." But Acerbi, wha 
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visited Finland in 1798, is more particular in his description 
of thtf Fin Batii and customs. He says : — 

** Another particular that appeared was very singnlar among the 
customs of the Fins was their Baths, and manner of Bathing. Almost all 
the Finnish psasants have a email house built on purpose for a Bath; it 
consists of only one small chamber, in the innermost part of which are 
placed a number of stones, which are heated by fire till they become red. 
On these stones thus heated water is thrown, ontil the company within be 
involved in a thick cloud of vapour. In this innermost part, the chamber 
is formed into two storeys for the accommodation of a greater number of 
persons within that smidl compass; and it being the nature of heat and 
vapour to ascend, the second storey is, of course, the hottest. Men and 
women use the Bath promiscuously, without any concealment of dress, or 
being the least influenced by any emotions of attachment. If, however, a 
stranger open the door, and come on the bathers by surprise, the women 
are not a little startled at his appearance, for, besides his person, he 
introduces with him, by opening the door, a great quanUty of light, which 
discovers at once to their view their situation, as well as forms. Without 
such an accident they remain, if not in total darkness, yet in great 
obscurity, as there is no other window besides a small hole, nor any light 
but what enters in from some <;liink in the roof of the house, or the 
crevices between the pieces of wood of which it is constructed. 

** I often amused myself by surprising the bathers in this manner, and 
I once or twice tried to go in and join the assembly, but the heat was so 
excessive that I could not breathe, and in the space of a minute at most, I 
verily believe, must have been suffocated. I sometimes stopped in for a 
moment, just to leave my thermometer in some proper place, and im- 
mediately went out again, where I would remain for a quarter of an hour, 
or ten minutes, and then enter again, and fetch the instrument to ascertain 
the degree of heat. My astonishment was so great that I could scarcely 
believe my senses, when I found that those people remain together, and 
amuse themselves, for the space of half-an-hour, and sometimes a whole 
hour, in the same chamber heated to the 70th or 75th degree of Celsius 
(158° and 167^ Fahr). The thermometer in contact with those vapours 
become so hot, that I could scarcely lu)ld it in my hands. 

*' The Finlanders, all the while they are in this hot Bath, continue to 
rub themselves, and lash every part of their body with switches, formed of 
twigs of the birch tree. In ten minutes they become as red as raw flesh, 
and have altogether a very frightful appearance. In the winter season 
they frequently go out of the Bath, naked as they are, to roll themselves in 
the snowy when the cold is 20 and even 30 degrees below zero. They will 
sometimes come out, still naked, and converse together, or with any one 
*^hem, in the open air. If travellers happen to pass by while the 
* of any hamlet, or little village, are in the Bath, and their 
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assistance is needed, they will leave the Bath, and assist in yoking or 
unyoking, and fetching provender for the horses, or in anything elsor 
without any sort of covering whatever, while the passengers sit shivering 
with cold, though wrapped np in a good sound wolfs skin. There is 
nothing more wonderful than the extremities of heat and cold which rnt^n 
is capable of enduring throngh'the power of habit. 

" The Finnish peasants pass thos instantaneously from an atmosphere of 
70 degrees of heat to one of 30 degrees of cold, a transition of 100 degrees 
(212*^ Fahr.), which is the same thing as going out of boUing into freezing 
water! — and what is more astonishing, without the least inconvenience, 
while other people are very sensibly affected by a variation of but five 
degrees, and in danger of being affected with rheumatism by the most 
trifling wind that blows. Those peasants assure you, that without the 
hot vapour Baths they could not sustain as they do, during the whole 
day, their various labours. By the Bath, they tell you, t?ieir strength is 
recruited as much as by rest and sleep. The heat of the vapour mollifies to 
such a degree their skin, that the men easily shave themselves with the 
most wretched razors, and without soap." — Acerhi's Travels through 
Sweden^ Finlandy and Laplandy in 1798-9, vol. i., p. 297, &c. 

The anthor states that he was subsequently induced to take 
a Bath^ and found by experience that his fears respecting the 
heat were imaginary, though the Bath was so imperfect. He 
says : — 

*♦ The heat of the vapour rose to 60° of Celsius (122° Fahr.) ; at first I 
felt a violent oppression, and had it quickly augmented, I believe, naked 
as I was, I should have made my escape from the Bath ; but, forcing 
myself to persevere, I became gradually accustomed to it, and after some 
time was able to support a heat of 65 degrees (149° Fahr.). Under this 
heat it was extreme pleasure to throw water upon the head and to feel it 
running all over the body." — Vol. i., p. 338. 

In his Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modem 
Egyptians J Lane devotes a chapter to a minute description of 
the Bath, illustrated with plans. He says — " Bathing is one 
of the greatest luxuries enjoyed by the people of Egypt. The 
inhabitants of the villages of this country, and those persons 
who cannot afford the trifling expense incurred in the public 
bath, often bathe in the Nile. . . . The rich have Baths 
in their own houses, but men who have this convenience often 
go to the public Bath ; and so also do the ladies, who, on many 
occasions, are invited to accompany there their female Mends. 
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There are, in Cairo, between stxtif and Bevrndy Hhammams^ or 
Imths, to which the public have access for a small expense." 

Denon, who accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, says, in his 
Travda, that, '* not knowing what to do with my inflamed eyes, 
I went to the Baths of the town (Girgeh), and found much ease 
from this remedy." He does not describe the Bath with the 
particularity that Lane does, but he took a sketch of it, which 
he gives ; and it represents the bather sitting on a marble seat 
in the centre of the Bath, with the attendant shampooing hita, 
while another is standing by pouring tepid water over him, 
which runs all over the floor. This is the great evil of all such 
very imperfect modes of washing, as the atmosphere soon be- 
comes unpleasantly overcharged with vapour. 

Even in intertropical Africa -the principal of the Bath pre- 
vails, and is variously applied for curative purposes — ^hot sand 
being a medium employed for producing heat. Daniell, in his 
Medical Topography and Diseases of Cruinea, says the native 
doctors pay marked attention to the due action of the cutaneous 
tissues, as a means of relieving disease :— 

*' The Mahomedan code of laws, whose sanitary injniictions are so 
weU adapted for the adyancement of the moral and physical condition of 
the barbarous pagan tribes in Central Africa, strictly enjoins not only 
ablnent bnt other hygienic measures for t^e promotion of cleanliness, and 
the proper discharge of the cutaneotis functions. The inhabitants of most 
of the maritime localities in the Bights are folly acquainted with the im- 
portance of these views, and treat the remittent and other fevers to which 
they are subject by endeavouring to excite a long -continued and copious 
exudation of sweat by the aid of heated sand and hot water. 

*' In some countries the patient is placed close to a large fire, whilst in 
others he is held over it, water being slowly dropped thereon, so that 
the steam as it ascends may act on the affected portion of the bo^. 
After a careful observation of the good effects of this remedial system, I 
was led to pay more particular study to the utility of its application, aaid 
at length to try a modified adaptation of it for the cure of adynamic re- 
mittent fevers, so destructive to European life. I have no hesitation in 
asserting that not only myself, but many others who have experienced its 
^ca4iy by the speedy restoration to healthy can vouch for its superiority over 
the ordinary practice of venesection, saline purgatives, and laige doses oC 
calomel, &c."— P. 119. 
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The Greeic ChristidnBy as already observed, had more sense 
than their Roman brethren, and did not abandon the Bath be- 
cause of its Pagan origin and decorations ; they wisely preserved 
it ; and Constantinople possessed some splendid public Baths-^ 
though not on such a scale of magnificence as those of the Em- 
perors at Rome — when it was captured by the Turks, a.d. 1463. 
It is related that the conquerors crowded to the public and 
private Baths of the luxurious city to refresh themselves after 
the iSatigues of the assault. 

Probably it was from the ancient Greeks that a knowledge 
of the Bath was first conveyed to all the Asiatic and African 
nations, where it has existed from time immemorial. It is not 
easy to determine to what precise period the descriptions in the 
" Thousand and One Nights " — -popularly known as the Arabian 
Nights* Entertainment — prefer j but fictitious though the narra- 
tives are, the customs and manners of the people are faithfully 
enough depicted, and in no respect more so than in showing the 
high estimation in which the** Bath was held throughout the 
tiast many long centuries ago. From the story of Abooseer and 
Abookeer, we may learn how, in all probability, a knowledge of 
the Bath was diffused among the nations : — 

** So when Abooseer knew that there was not a Bath in the citj, and 
that its inhabitants knew not the Bath, not what kind of a thing it was, he 
repaired to t^e oonndl of the King, and went into him, and having kissed 
the grotind before him and prayed for him, said to him, * I am a man of a 
strange conntiy, and my trade is that of a Bai^-keeper, and I entered thy 
city, and desired to r^>air to the Bath, bnt saw not in it even one Bath ; 
and how is it that the city that is of this beautiful description is without a 
Bath, whioh is one of Ute best of the delights of the W(^ld ? ' So the King 
saidtohim, * What is the Bath ? "» 

Abooseer describes the Bath, and assures the King, " thy 
city will not be a perfect city unless there be in it a Bath," 
Whereupon he was rewarded, and ordered to select a proper site 
and construct a Bath. When the building was completed and 
furnished, a crier was sent forth — 

•• To cty in. the city, and to say, * O creatures of God, repair to the 
Berth, which is named the Bath of the Sultsm.' So the people came thither. 
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and he ordered the Mamlonks to wash the bathers. The people descended 
into the tank, and came np ; and, after they had come np, they sat upon the 
raised floor, while the Mamlonks mbbed them as Abooseer had tanght them ; 
and the people continued to enter the Bath, and to gratify their desire 
thereby, and go forth withont paying, for the space of three days. 

" After that, on the fourth day, Abooseer inyited the King to the Bath. 
So he mounted, with the great men of his empire, and they went thither. 
He pulled o£f his clothes and entered the inner department ; and Abooseer 
entered and rubbed the King with the bag, removing from his person the 
impure particles like twists of thread, and showing them to him, whereat 
the King rejoiced. . . After Abooseer has washed his skin, he mixed 
for him some rosewater with the water of the tank ; and the King descended 
into the tank and came forth, and his skin was softened, and he experienced 
a liveliness which in his life he had never known before. Then after that 
Abooseer seated him upon the raised floor, and the Mamlonks proceeded to 
perform on him the operation of gently rubbing and pressing him, while 
the perfuming vessels diffused the odour of aloes-wood. And the King 
said, * O master ! is this the Bath ? ' Abooseer answered * Yes.* And the 
King said to him, ' By my head, my city hath not become a city, save by 
this Bath 1 ' " — Lane's EditioHj cap. 27, p. 546, &c. 

In Klanikoff *8 Travels in th^Khanet of Bokhara^ in 1843, 
there is a description of the Bath, which answers in all essential 
particulars to that on the hot-air principle among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans : — 

• 

*' The baths of Bokhara consist of four compartments. The first is the 
ante-chamber, with carpets spread on the floor. Two or three small look- 
ing-glasses of Russian manufacture are stuck into the walls. Here the 
visitors throw off their upper dress, before they are ushered into the second 
apartment, having a warmer temperature than the first. The bathers 
divest themselves in this room of their remaining clothes, and, wrapping 
a lung, or bathing f^irdle, round them, step thenct into the third room, 
which is the hottest of the three. Here, seated on the floor, you wait until 
a strong perspiration comes over you, after which you pass into the fourth 
apartment, where you lay down with your chest on a carpet, and give 
yourself up to the man whose business it is to crack all your joints. But 
the skill of these crackers of joints at Bokhara is said to be much inferior 
to thatft-*f their profession in Turkey ; for though 1 was in the hands of the 
most dv^sperate of)their gang, they never could make all my joints crack, 
which is said to be the case in the Ottoman Empire. After this noisy i>art 
of the operation is over, they proceed to rub you with a coarse hair-cloth, 
and finish by pouring cold water over you. 

** The faitiifnl get shaved on such occasions, and then repair into the 
second apartment, from which they pass into the first, where the amatcujsi 
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aifctt exeept * Birrow patb rovid Out iides. The w«ter is from one U 
•ighteen inohefl deep, and the udee of the Bath are lined with marbli 
•labf , from which the hathers step into the water, and on whiish th<)y fit 
and wash themaelvef ; the furnace ia placed on the outside, and the fines 
•re carried helow the centre of the Bath. . 

**Ib the afternoon and eyening this establishment is crowded with 
visitors ; and on entering the bath-rotm, the fint impression is almost 
insupportable. The hot steam or vapour meets you at the door, filling the 
eyes and ears, and causing the perspiration to run from every pore of the 
body ; it almost dar]|jB|be place ; and the Chinamen seen in this im- 



^^^*{jrfect light, ij^^their. Iff wn skins and long tails, sporting amongst the 
^^illtfcr, render taKc 



;«>^tl£ JOp^t ludicrous one to an Englishman. 

*' Those visitoji^i^yAki^ common room pay only six copper cash; 

the others pay ®i^B^^ butf^they have, in addition, a cup of tea and a 

^P pipe of tobacco from the profkiefbrs. I may mention that 100 copper cash 

' amount to about 4}d. of our money, so that the first class enjoy a hot- water 

bath for about om fftihing ! and the other a bath, a private room, a cup 

of teat &iid a||)ipe of tobacco for something less than one penny !" — JVqs 

Vitiis to the Ta-jCountries of Chitta, vol. L, p. X97. 

From China i^t may be presumed that a knowledge of the 
bath reached Japan, and we have an interesting account of its 
existence there two centuries ago, though in a very primitive 
and imperfect fashion. The account is contained in Kampfer's 
History of Japan. He visited the counUy in 1690, and speixt 
two years there. He was the first scientific European and ac- 
curate observer to whom we are indebted for a correct know- 
* ledge of that singular people. He says: — 

** The bathing-place, commonly built on the back side of the gardes, 
contains either a hot-house to sweat in, or a warm bath, and sometimes 
both. It is made warm and got ready every evening, because the Japanese 
usually bathe or sweat after their day's journey is over, thinking by this 
means to refresh themselves, and to sweat off their weariness. As they can 
undress themselves in an instant, so they are ready at a minute's warning 
to go into it ; for they need but untie their sash, and all their clothes iall 
down at once, leaving them quite naked, excepting a small band which they 
wear close to the body about their waist. 

** Their hot-house, which they go into only to sweat, is an almost cubi- 
• «al trunk, or stove, raised about three feet above the ground, and built 
close to the wall of the bathing-place, on the outside — ^not quite six feet 
high ; but about nine feet long, and of the same breadth. The floor is 
laid with small planed laths or planks, some few inches distant from each 
other, both for the easy passage of the rising vapours, and the convenient 
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•cmilet lor the water. Ton go, or rather creep in throTigh a small door c^ 
^hntter. There are two other shatters, one on each side, to let out the 
saperflaons vapour. The empty space beneath, down to the ground, is 
•enclosed with a wall to prevent the vapours from getting out on the sides. 
** Towards the jard, just beneath the hot-house, is a fumaoe, part of 
<>Fhich stands out towards the yard, wbere they put the necessary water and 
plants. This part is shut with a clap-board when the fire is burning, to 
make all the vapours ascend through the inner and open part into the hot- 
iiouse. There are always two tubs, one of warm the other of cold water, 
ior such as have a mind to wash themselves.'* — Vol. ii., p. 424. 

The Japanese and Chinese hath present, no douht, a very 
ijude departure from the magni£cence and grandeur of th^ Greek 
and Eaman mod^s, yet the principle in all is the same, and the 
defence can he offered for th^u that a sensihle wife pleaded for 
rather an indifferent hushand — ** he's bad enough to he sure, still 
h^e a preoioui sight better than none,** However primitive in 
construction and in operation, they had the effect of thoroughly 
^flashing the pores of the skin far more effectually than any form 
of water hath could possibly do, and it is by the potency of its 
action i^ the exudation of the excrementitious matters of the 
hodj through the medium of the skin, that the Oriental bath 
^exercises its acknowledged sanitary and sanative influences. 
Visible vapour is not in anywise essential to the efficiency of the 
Ibath. Quite the contrary-r-*;^ is an imperfection. Its use clearly 
arose from the want of a more effective mode of heating the 
bath, and maintaining the necessary temperature. It was soug^ 
to supply the place of a properly constructed heating apparatus, 
by throwing water on the hot jstones or bricks, which created a 
higher temperature than could be otherwise obtained, owing {b 
the defective means employed. The Japanese, however, endea- 
voured, by the combustion of aromatic plants in the stove, to 
make the vapour as pleasant as possible. 

By what means a knowledge of the hot-air Bath reached 
the American contin^it can only be the subject of speculation. 
Probably the use of thermal springs led to the discovery and 
application of the principle among the Indians, as we conjec- 
ture it did among whatever people first constructed a hpt-air 
Bath in the East. Be this as it may, however, it is certain 
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that the aborigines understood the principle, and in their own 
primitive way, availed themselves of it, with confidence and 
success, as a curative agent in disease, for ages before a Europeaa 
is recorded to have set foot upon their shores. In Ogilby'a 
America, published in 1671, we read that the natives of New 
Ketherlands, now New York — 

** Are very patient of heat, cold, hunger, and thirst. They have a 

strange way of using bIovoh, which are set in the ground and covered with 

earth, into which they go through a little door. A sick person coming 

into the same, sets himself down, and places hot stones around ahout him; 

which done, and liRAnng sweat a considerable time, ho leaps into cold 

water, by which he finds ease of all his distempers." — Page 178. 

A very descriptive account of the Indian mode of using 
the Bath in sickness was supplied by the celebrated William 
Penn, the illustrious founder of Pennsylvania, to Dr. Baynard, 
and published by him in his and Sir John Floyer's Psychrohgia. 
He describes the process, of which he was an eye-witness nearly 
two centuries ago, as follows: — 

••As I find the Indians ujjon the Continent more incident to fevers than 
any other distempers, so they rarely fail to cure themselves by great sweats 
infff and immediately plunging themselves into cold water, which they say 
if the only way not to catch cold. 

"I once saw an instance of it, with divers more in company. For being 
npon a discovery of the back pai-t of the country, I called upon an Indian of 
note, whose name was Tenoughan, the Captain -General of the clans ot 
Indians in those parts. I found him ill of a fever, his head and limbs 
much affected with pain, and, at the same time, his wife preparing a bagnio 
for him. 

••The bagnio resembled a large oven, into which he crept by the door 
on the one side, while she put several red-hot stones in at a small door on 
the oiAier side thereof, and then fastened the doors as closely from the air 
as she could. 

'• Now, while he was sweating in this bagnio, his wife (for they disdain 
no service) was, with an axe, cutting her husband a passage into the river 
(being the winter of 1C83, the great frost, and the ice very thick) in order 
to the immersing himself after he should eome out of the bath. 

••In less than half-an-hour he was in so great a sweat, that when h* 
came out he was as wet as if he had come out of a river, and the reek or 
Bteam of his body so thick that it was hard to discern anybody's face that 
stood near him. In this condition, stark naked, his breach clout only ex* 
cepted, he ran to the river, which was about twenty paces, and ducked him* 
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self twice or thrice therein^ and so returned (passing only throngli his bagnio 
to mitigate the immediate stroke of the cold) to his own house, perhaps 
twenty paces farther, and, wrapping himself in his woollen mantle, lay down 
at his length near a long (bat gentle) fire in the middle of his wigwam, at 
house, taming himself several times till he was dry, and then he rose and 
fell to getting us our dinner, seeming to be as easy and well in health ae at 
nni/ other time.^* 

This letter certainly supplies a very interesting description 
of the adaptation, by the American Indians, of the principle of 
the Oriental Bath. We may be assured that rude nations would 
never have preserved that principle had they not experienced 
its great value — their philosophy being necessarily of too prac- 
tical a character to permit the sacrifice of facts to sustain irra- 
tional theories. Gent, in his History of Virginia, also describes 
the Indian mode of using the sweating bath as prescribed by 
the doctor, or "medicine- man'* — 

"The doctor takes three or four large stones, which, after having heated 
red-hot, he places in the middle of the stove, laying on them some of the 
inner bark of oak, beaten in a mortar, to keep them from burning ; this 
being done, they (the patients) creep in, six or eight at a time, or as many 
as the place will hold, and then close up the mouth of the stove, which is 
usually made like an oven in some bank near the water-aide; in the mean- 
while, the doctor to raise a steam, after they have been stewing a little time, 
pours cold water on the stones, and now and then sprinkles the men to 
keep them from fainting ; after they have sweat as long as they can well 
endure it, they sally out, and (though it be in the depth of winter) forth- 
with plunge themselves over head and ears in cold water, which instantly 
closes up the pores suad preserves them from taking cold,** 

Captain Carver, who travelled through the interior parts of 
North America in 1766-7-8, says " the Indians in general are 
healthy, and subject but to few diseases.'' As in all rude states 
of society their priests are their physicians, and disease is re- 
garded as the product of some supernatural agency. 

• • The disorder to which they are most subject is the pleurisy ; for the re- - 
moval of which they apply their grand remedy and preservative against the 
generality of their complaints — sweating. 

The manner in which they construct their stoves for this purpose is as 
follows : — They fix several small poles in the ground, the tops of which they i 

■twist together so as to form a rotondo : this frame they cover with skins or J 
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bUmkets ; and they lav them on with so much nicety that t3ie air is kept 
from entering throngh any crevice ; a small space being only 1^ just av^. 
flcient to creep in at, which is immediately after closed. In tiie middle of 
this confined building they place red-hot st<mes, on which they poor water 
till a steam arises that produces a great degree of heat. 

** This canses an instantaneous perspiration, which they increase as they 
please. Having continued in it for some time they immediately hasten Uf 
the nearest stream and plunge into the water ; and, after liathing therein 
for about half-a-minute, tliey put on their clothes, sit down, and smoke 
with great composure, thoroughly persuaded that the remedy will prove 
efficacious. — Trarils^ p. 890. 

Some tribes use different forms of Bath, but they are all di- 
rected to the one great end — sweating. In the History of the 
Expedition under Captains Lewis and Clark to the sources of 
the Missouri and across the Eocky Mountains to the Pacific, 
during 1804-5- 6, there are references to the primitive Baths used 
by several tribes. The Chopunnish tribe formed their bath 
thus :— 

** Just above this camp we had passed a tent, near which was an Indian 
bathing himself in a small pond or hole of water, warmed by throwing in 
hot stones. They are generally healthy — ^the only disorders which we had 
occasion to remark being of a scrofulous kind, and for these, as well as for 
the amusement of those who are in good health, hot and cold bathing im 
very commonly used." — ^Vol i. p. 684. 

On their return from the Pacific they fell in with a tribe that 
used the sweatiDg-house similar to that described by Penn and 
Carver : — 

« 

** We observed a vapour bath or sweating-house in a different form from 
that used on the frontiers of the United States or in the Bocky Mountains. 
It was a hollow square of six or eight feet deep, formed in the river bank 
by damming up with mud the other three sides, and covering the whole 
completely, except an aperture about two feet wide at the top. The batheM 
descended by this hole, taking with them a number of heated stones and 
jugs of water, and after being seated round the room throw the water on 
the stones till the steam becomes sufficiently high for thefr purposes. 

*' The Baths of the Indians in the Rocky Mountains are of diflfbrent 
sizes — the most common being made of mud and sticks, like an oven, but 
the mode of raising the steam is exactly the same. . • Almost univer- 
sally these Baths are in the neighbourhood of numing water, into which 
the Indians plunge immediately on coming oat. . . This Bath li «&• 
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pkyed either for pleasnre or for health, and is ased indiscriminately fot 
ikcramatisni, renereal, or, in short, for all kinds of diseases. '* — YtA. u. p. 4. 

In principle^ the same form of bath is, at the present day, 
in use among the Indians in Me^oo, California, and other parts 
of the great American ContinBnt. Some tribes only avail them- 
selves of the hath as a curative agent in disease , while others 
employ it as a luxurp of daily life, and they are rem arkable for the de- 
velopmentof physical strength which they exhibit. Von Tempsky, 
in his Narrative of a Journey in Mexico, Guatemala, and Sal vador, 
in 1853-5, thus describes the habitual use of the hath by 
the Catarina Indians — 

** Water being in that valley, in certain seasons, a eonunoditj rather diffi- 
enlt to get at from the Tillage (Santa Catarina), as the deseent to the river 
is a work of good three hoars, I suppose that ihls inconvenience lor fre^ent ' 
bathing must have been the source of a peculiar custom of the people, said 
to be a« ancient as their tribe. This is, the use of hot bath-houses. Every 
hoiMe has next to it one of them, in the shape of an oven, built of sun-bricks, 
or round stones. It has no opening but a low door, near the ground, big 
enough to eSlow a person to creep into it. The interior is heated by meant 
of hot stones. A bowl of water is put in, the naked bather hocks on 
the ground, and the door is closed upon him. The heat evaporates the 
water in the bowl, and, surrounding the body with an atmosphere of warm 
moisture, accelerates the process of evaporation, that soon streams dowli 
the skin like rain. When ihe bather feels himself thoroughly soaked, ht 
comes forth, rubs himself dry, and is thus well bathed. In the Sierra Ne- 
vada, in California, I have seen similar huts, built of reeds and earth, for 
a similar purpose, but only used by the Indians there in cases of disease.''^ — 
Page 389. 

The author of The Ten Tribes Sistorieally Identified informs 
us that the Mexican physicans, for the preservation of health 
and cure of distempers, esteem the Bath very highly. It is 
formed of bricks, in shape like an oven ; and " opposite tho 
entrance there is a furnace of stone or raw bricks, with its 
mouth outwards to receive the fuel from without, and a hole 
above to carry off the smoke." He says : — 

** When any one goes in to bathe, he first lays a matrass within th» 
Temazcalli, or bath, a pitcher of water, and a bunch of flagrant herbs* 
He tiien orders a fire to be made in the furnace, which is kept bnmii^ 
until the stones which join the Temazcalli and furnace are quite hot. Th» 
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person who is to nse the Bath enters, accompanied by a domestic. He is 
either nude or slightly covered. As soon as he enters, he shuts the en- 
trance dose, bat leaves the air-hole at the top open for a few minates to 
let oat the smoke, should any have collected in the vault. When it is all 
out he stops up the air-hole. He then throws water on the hot stones, 
from which immediately rises a thick vapour to the top of the TemazcalH. 
While the person lies on the mat, the domestic drives the vapour down- 
wards, and with a bunch of herbs gently beats the patient over the ailing 
part, the herbs being first dipped in water, which is, by that time, a little 
warm. The patient falls immediately into a soft and copious perspiration, 
which is increased or diminished at pleasure, according as the case re- 
quires. . . • 

*' The Temazcalli has been successfully used in various disorders, e8> 
pecially those connected with the digestive organs. The Indian women 
use it frequently, and always after childbirth ; as also persons who hav0 
been atimg by some poisonous reptile. The Temazcalli is so common, that 
* in every place inhabited by the Indians there are many of them." — Appen^ 
diXt p. 868. 

It certainly is remarkable that a somewhat similar adaptation 
of the principle of the Oriental bath, which we find existing 
ages ago among the Japanese and on the American Continent, 
should also have been in use in Ireland. By what means, or at 
what remote period, a knowledge of that principle first reached 
Ireland, it is now impossible to determine; but we have 
unquestionable evidence that the bath has existed for ages in 
Ireland, and that in some districts it is stiil in use. It appears, 
however, to have been exclusively employed for its curative vir^ 
tues in certain diseases. According to Dr. Haughton, in his 
73?«ay on the Oriental Bath, "Two varieties of Tig Allui, or 
sweating-houses, exist in Ireland, one kind being capable of 
containing a good many persons, and the other only intended 
for a single occupant." 

A lady supplied Mr. Urquhart with the following description 

of the Irish Bath, as she recollected having seen it in her early 

days: — 

**With respect to the sweating-houses, as they are called, I remember 
ftbout forty years ago (about 1810), seeing one in the island of Bathlin, 
«nd shall try to give you a description of it. It was built of basalt stones, 
very much in the shape of a bee-hive, with a row of stones for the person 
to sit on when undergoing the operation. There was a hole at the top, 
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■«nd one nei&r the gronnd, where the person crept in and seated him or her- 
self, the stones having heen heated in the same way as an oven for baking 
bread is, the hole on the top being covered with a sod while being heated, 
bnt, I suppose, removed to admit the person to breathe. Before entering, 
the patient was stripped naked, and on coming out, dressed again in the 
open air. The process was reckoned a sovereign cure for rheumatism and 
*U sorts of pains and aches." 

This form of bath was obviously designed to accommodate 
more than one person at a time. Dr. Tucker, of Sligo, gives a 
description of a bath as constructed to admit one person only: — 

*'It is built of stone and mortar, and brought to a round top. It is 
•sufficiently large for one person to sit on a chair inside, the door being 
merely large enough to admit a person on his hands and knees. Wlien any 
of the old people of the neighbourhood are seized with pains, they ai once 
have recourse to the aweat-hotlse^ which is brought to the proper temperature 
by placing therein a large turf fire, after the manner of an oven, which is 
left until it is burned quite down, the door being a flat stone and air-tight, 
and the roof, or outside of the house, being covered with clay to the depth 
of about a foot, to prevent the escape of heat. 

^'Wlien the remains of the fire are taken out, the floor is strewn with 
green rushes, and the person to be cured is escorted to the bath by a second 
person carrying a pair of blankets. The invalid having crept in, plants 
himself or herself in a chair, and there remains until the perspiration rolls 
off in large drops. 

"When sufficiently operated on, he or she, as the case may be, is 
anxious to get out, and the person in waiting swaddles him up in the 
blankets, and off home and then to bed. I have heard old people say thai 
ihey would not have been alive twenty years ago, only for the sweating- 
house." 

As to the materials employed in the construction of these 
Bweating-houses, Dr. Haughton observes that ''In Rathlin Island 
the material is turf and loose stones. In Fermanagh and Tip- 
perary stone and mortar, or clay and stones covered with sods, 
whilst (some twenty years ago, •.«., 1840) large slates, placed 
against a hollow bank, were used for the same purpose, near the 
fliate quarries of Kilkenny." Dr. Tucker says — ** Remains of 
the Tig Allui are also found in the County Tyrone of the 
following dimensions: — "Pive feet in height, nine in length, 
and four in width, being built of solid masonry, and shaped like 
a bee-hivo at the top.'' 
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With as much brevity as the subject penaitted, W6 hate- 
thus traced, from the remotest ages, the existence df The Bath 
over every quarter of the globe, and it will be observed that 
whether used as a curative agent in disease, or enjoyed as H 
luxury, the great object always in view was to bring into play 
the action of Air, "Water, and Heat on the human body, so a& 
to excite perspiration. To attain this end, we have seen that 
various rude and imperfect means T^^ere employed; but however 
feulty and primitive the contrivances resorted to, they wer* 
nevertheless such as to produce the desired effect. The great 
Therapeutic properties of The Bath, it is true, could not be 
fully developed by the defective constructions so generally used, 
for tbe skin being at once an exhalent and an absorbent, it is 
essential to the full, vigorous, and healthful action of The Bath^ 
as will be amply explained, that while the excrementitious mat- 
ter — the refuse of the blood — ^is exuded by copious perspiration,, 
an adequate compensating supply of oxygen, to replenish and 
invigorate, should be inhaled and absorbed. Hence a plentiful 
supply of pure Air and "Water is essentially necessary; but m 
so far as benefit was derived from the imperfect application of 
the principle of The Bath, by the nations that employed it, wo 
may learn to appreciate its true value when carried out scien- 
tifically in accordance with the unerring teaching of physiology- 

Candidly considering the history of The Bath, the conchi- 
sion irresistibly forced on the mind is — that its utility alonO- 
tras the cause of its universality, for it surely would be ridicu- 
lous to suppose that it could possibly have survived the vicisri-^ 
tudes of ages, had it not possessed a healthful and cwrutii& 
potency f which commended it to the practical wisdom of mankind*. 
As an institution valued and honoured, the Bath flourished ini 
the most renowned nations of antiquity — the Assyrians, Per- 
sians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Bomans, and when it was buried 
atioid the splendid ruins of the Greek gymnasiums, and shared, 
the destructive fate that overwhelmed the resplendent architec* 
taral glories of Imperial Eome, it nevertheless survived in fep 
distant parts of Asia, among the untutored tribes of the Amo* 
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rican Continent, and in our own island. The universality of the^ 
the hath, therefore— -its existence during thomands of years in every 
quarter of the globe, furnishes prima facie proof of its value far 
superior to any that mere abstract reasoning could supply. 

It might have been imagined that such an institution would 
naturally commend itself to a medical profession conscious of 
its high moral obligations, if not suddenly at first, at least after 
seme of the most eminent medical men of the day had tested 
its nierits and certified to its great therapeutic power. But the 
Bath has experienced no appreciative welcome from the profes* 
sion aa a body, more particularly from the teachers and leaders 
of medical opinion. 

" We ask ourselves/' says Ei^£»mus Wilson, one of the fiM 
authorities of the day, *' not what disease will be benefitted by 
the thermae ? but what disease can resist its power ? Yet, fiot* 
withstanding a " cloud of witnesses" have given similar testi- 
liaony, those who control medical teaching, opinion, and practice, 
still remain obdurate, and Di^ug Medication still goes on in its- 
oH ways, and -v^ill continue to do so, as long as credulous 
patients are content to remain the passive victims of its nial* 
practices. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

The Bath in Britain after the departure of the Bomans — Its sub- 
sequent destruction — The Baths of Europe during the Middle 
Ages — Early advocates of the revival of the Boman Bath — 
Apathy of Medical men — The story of its ultimate revival and 
successful establishment — Opposition of Drug practitioners — 
The Bath the perfection of Hydropathic practice. 

It is now nearly fifteen hundred years since the last of the 
Boman legions departed from Britain, leaving behind them the 
Hot-air Bath as an established institution. Prom the numerous 
remains that have been discovered in various places it is evident 
there were Baths in all the towns and cities garrisoned by the 
Roman troops, who used it not so much as a luxury as for its 
imdoubted sanitary and invigorating influences. But there is 
no evidence that the inhabitants of the country ever regarded it 
with favour ; on the contrary, the probability is that, as a cus- 
tom introduced by their conquerors, they looked upon it with 
suspicion, and were averse to its adoption. The civil commo- 
tions that disturbed the country, and rendered anarchy prevalent 
long after the retirement of the Romans, was also unfavourable 
to the permanence of any institution, however excellent in itself, 
that was introduced by them ; and if the Bath did survive until 
the inhabitants generally embraced Christianity, it appears most 
probable that its use was then forbidden as sinful. 

The Druids had their sacred springs, round which were 
<jentred popular superstitions, and the early Christian priests, 
who soon became adepts in the craft of their Pagan predecessors, 
made use of those superstitions, and gave them a new direction 
to augment their own influence. Churches were erected in the 
vicinity of the ancient sacred springs, which were associated, 
hy dedication or otherwise, with the names of reputed martyrs 
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and saints, by whose intercession miraculous cures were pro- 
cured, which cast into the shade all the marvels that had been 
effected by the waters while under the influence of Pagan divi- 
nities. Such pious firauds were first countenanced for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the transition of the ignorant and supersti- 
tious from their old to the new faith, and confirming them 
therein, while they were afterwards systematically encouraged 
as affording a profitable source of income. In this way the 
impostures of Paganism were imitated, and Christians were 
taught that the Holy Waters had no healing powers for the 
ailing who resorted to them, unless they submitted, with an un- 
reasoning obedience and an implicit faith, to all the rites and 
ceremonies prescribed for their use. 

If, then, the Boman Bath survived for any length of time 
in Britain after the departure of its introducers, we may be 
satisfied that it utterly perished on the general conformity of 
the inhabitants to Christianity. "We find no reference to it in 
any of the eai*ly Christian writers, and no trace of it in ancient 
chronicles, whereas there is ample evidence of the superstitions 
that were cherished concerning " Holy Wells*' — superstitions, 
indeed, which thoroughly impregnated the popular mind, and 
have been preserved with a remarkable freshness down to our 
own times. 

We have seen how the principle of the Boman Bath wa» 
preserved in various countries, however imperfectly it waa 
carried out; but although warm, tepid, and. vapour Baths 
existed in Italy, Germany, Prance, and Britain during the 
middle ages, still there was no effort to improve them after the 
ancient models. The thermal springs in Germany were brought 
into revived notice at the commencement of the ninth century 
by Charlemagne, who, having derived benefit from the use of 
the mineral springs of Aix-la-Chapelle, had a capacious bathing 
basin erected for his own use and that of his family. Courtly 
example is infectious, and attention was thus drawn to the 
dermal springs of Italy and Prance, as well as to thoso of 
Germany. It became feshionable to resort to them, and 
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j^doally baUiing attcdned such popularity that public Baths 
weiie Qo^straoted in the pruocipal towns and cities. GroaL^, 
in his EphsmeruUs Troyennes, says : — 

** The barbarism of the middle ages not being able to attain magnifi- 
4)enee, eonfined itself to the conyenience of the pablic baths and other 
i«0U|bliahiiQC«H8 which .were eirected ia Eoxope. Tbe idea was due to the 
Araib9» among whom the arts and sciences had found an asyltpa. T^ 
Crusades and commerce had opened up to Europeans the countries which 
flourished under the rule of this people, and the natund taste for imitation 
did the rest. The Vapour and Public Baths were, for a long period, as 
mmch frequented in £orQ|)e as they were at the preoeiit day in tiiie LeTantt 
Beople were attracted to them for the sake of healtib and cleanliness ; bnt 
■aboTO all, from the want of society felt by persons who saw little of each 
other except in these places. Some took Water Baths ; others Vapour 
Baths; while several came only to gossip, comfortably protected from tiie 
:4Mld. For tibese last, the Baths were what the atoves of Gkermany , the resta- 
minsU of Holland^ ^md ihe eaf^ of Paris are to this day." See also 
Jiagneau*s TraitJ Complet de» Bains. 

In hiB DrqtfkCt in the Sixteenth Century, Uarchangy saya^ 
^'It was oiily ajt th^ Baeths, at Ghnrch, pr in sickness th^ 
woiv^n ^yer saw each other. The 19^ ajso assembled at ti^ 
Bath, Uie barbells, the wine-^ops, and the market-place^B!. 
^There were private baths in the hotek, and persons asked to 
^^uoner were, ait ithe same time invited to l|)athe." In hjs 
Historical Essays on Paris, St. Poix states that '' the use x^ 
Yapoiur Baths w«s for^ierly as cpmmon in Prance, even 
among the common people, as it is and alw£^s has heen if^ 
{Greece and Asia. They went to them almost 4^y* St. IjUgpr 
l)ert caused haths to be huilt for the Galons of his Churchy and 
^applied wood for heating them. Pope ^^dric^i recomi;nendp 
ithe clei'gy 4>f each parish ^ go to hathe, in procession^ «Ye^ 
!iEUuii84ay, singing psalma the while.'' 

In the sixteenth century there was a marked deciine oycv 
Western Europe in the puhl^ic taste for warm bathing, whicli 
has been ascribed to the weari^ of linen becoming general— 
the supposition being that its use obviated the necessity £ar 
frequent ablutions as a matter of cleanliness ; while for aay 
other healthful purpose bathing does not appear to have be€(9 
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:|;enendly appredatedi eyen by the s^edical profession. T\^e 
practice was umyersally neglected ; yet we find that occasionally 
intelUgent minds sought to direct attention to the importanoe 
of the subject, and that the revival of the Eoman Bath was ad- 
Yocated for more than two hundred years, before any one was 
found to practically appreciate its advantages and xindertake jM^ 
re-establishment. 

In 1645, Laurence Joubert pubHshed at Frankfort a work 
<on the Baths of the Greeks and Romans, and in 1673, Dr. John 
Arch^ published a work enlilled Every Man his own Pht/sicum, 
i?iudi, says Dr. Hamilton, m his History cf Medicine, '' although 
little noticed, was a useful work in its day." Dr. Archer 
Afcrongly recommended the Tapour Bath for rheumatism and 
i^xther com^^aints. But the attempt to revive the Bath met 
wit^ no encouragem^it, and this is largely attributable to the 
defective state of physiological knowledge, in consequence of 
"which the grossest :^:iK>ran0e prevailed even among medical 
men concerning the aetioa of heat and cold on the human sys- 
tem — an ignorance stHl too mischievously prevalent, — and not 
a college or learned society in Europe evinced the slightest dis- 
position to undertake or jQncoui»ge the rational investigation of 
thesulfeot. 

An effort was indeed made to introduce and popularise in 
medical practice the iise of the Vapour Bath, but there wa9 a 
sufficient reason for th^it in the i^ct of its being advocated as a 
jooeans hy which unfo^u];Late patieniB could be more easily im- 
ipregnated with poisonwis medical substances, while in cases 
where the application of the heat of the Bath ^one did exercise 
jalut^^ry influeinces, the happy results so prod\iced .could be 
readily enough ascribed to the action of the medicated vapoiir. 
Various pubJdoatiQAs a|)tpeared on the subject during the century 
that preceded the revival of the Soman Bath, and sulphur, me;r- 
curial, acid, and various other forms of medicated baths were 
advocated and employed ; but any good that ever resulted from 
them was owing to the action of the 'he it, and not to that of 
the poisonous matter with which the vapour was surcharged* 
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Tet with some practitioners such baths are still fiavourablj re- 
garded, while they ridicule and affect to despise the simplicity,^ 
^e pnrity, the incontestible potency, and unequalled salubrity 
of the Hot- Air Bath. 

In 1769 Dr. Thos. Denman published a ZetUr on the Con- 
itruetion and JJm of Vapour Bath%, and in 1772 Cameron's ad- 
mirable work on the Baths of the Romans appeared, with splendid 
illustrations after Palladio. Dr. Playfair published his Method^ 
of Constructing Vapour Baths in 1788; and in 1802 the philo- 
sophic Count Eumford gave to the world his excellent treatise on 
the Salubrity of Warm Bathing, in which he detailed his own 
experience, and, with great ability and earnestness, advocated 
the revival of the Roman Bath. He had been ordered by his 
physician to try the waters of Harrogate in the hope of shaking 
off the lingering and debilitating effects of a previous illness, 
and he says : — 

" At first I went into the Bath at abont ten o'clock in the evening, and 
remained in it from ten to fifteen minates, and immediately on coming out 
of it went to bed, my bed having been weU warmed with a view to prevent- 
ing my taking cold. 

** Having porsned this method some time, and finding myseU frequently 
feverish and restUea after bathing, I accidentaUy, in conversation, men- 
tioned the circumstance to an intelligent gentleman who had long been in 
the habit of visiting Harrogate every year. He advised me to change my 
honr of bathing, and to stay longer in the bath, and, above all, to avoid 
going into a warmed bed on coining out of it. I followed his advice, and 
shall have reason aU my life to thank him for it.*' 

He took the Bath regularly every third day about two hours 
before dinner ; on coming out he sat in his own room without 
a fire, and fbund himself no longer troubled with feverish heats. 
So far from feeling chilly, or particularly sensible to cold on 
coming out of the Bath, he found an insensibility to cold gra- 
dually growing upon him. He then commenced bathing every 
second day, and soon every day, with the most favourable re- 
sults, though he says — 

*' This experiment was thought to be very hazardous by many persons at 
Harrogate, and even by the Physician, who did not much approve of my pio« 
ceedings ; bat as no inconvenience of any kind ajipeared to result from it» 
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and as I found mytelf growing stronger eyerj day and gaining fresh health, 
IwtiTity and spirits, I continned the practice, and actually hathed ereiy day, 
«t two o'clock in the afternoon, for half-an-honr, at the temperature of 9ft 
Ittd 97 degrees of Fahrenheit scale, dnring thir^-fiye days." 

From the experience acquired in his own case the Count was 
led to the true conclusion ** that it « not ths tcaters, but. the 
warmth to which most, if not all, the good effects experienced 
from warm bathing ought to be ascribed." This conclusion 
established — and its truth is incontestible — the immeasurabte 
Buperiority of Air, in comparison with JFater, as the medium of 
a Bath, becomes at once self-evident. Because water cannot be 
BaMy used as the medium of coir.municating heat to the human 
body at a temperature beyond 100"*, whereas air can be heated 
fbr ordinary bathing to 180°, and for remedial purposes in tbe 
treatment of disease far higher degrees, varying above 212° — 
the boiling-point of water— can be advantageously employed. 
It Is this perfect command of temperature which the Hot- Air 
Bath places at the disposal of the scientific and skilled physician 
that constitutes its superlative merit, for by no other means can 
anything approaching to the same high ranges of temperature be 
obtained and used. This is entirely consistent with the experi» 
ence of mankind ; for, as Count Rumford observes : — 

** Among those nations where warm bathing has been most generally 
practised water has seldom been employed, except occasionally, and merely 
for washing and cleansing the akin ; and though washing In warm water is 
pleasant, and is, no doubt, very wholesome, yet remaining with the whole 
body, except the head, plunged and immersed in that liquid for so great a 
length of time as is necessary in. order that a warm bath may produce its 
proper salutary effects, is not very agreeable, nor is it probably either ne^ 
teseaty or salutary. 

** With regard to the pleasant effects that result from the use of the warm 
bath, there never has been any difference of opinion, but still I am quite 
certain that the trtte luxury of warm bathing is not understood in this country ; 
and till the construction of our baths is totally changed^ and a different manner 
•f using them adopted, we can never enjoy a warm bath as it ou^t to be 
enjoyed. 

** As we must allow that in most eases, and particularly in matters of this 
kind, it is much more wise and prudent to adopt those arrangements and 
laprovemetits which have been the result of the experience of ages, than to 
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tei down and ftttempi to inreni anything new, I think we cannot do better 
than to r$buiid $6m$ of the baths which «wr# hft m by the Eomam, Thej 
moet certainly understood warm bathing as well as any nation ever did* 
The plans they have left ns may, therefore, be adopted idth safety as modth 
fir our mitaiion" 



These sound opinions did not meet with an appreciative 
oeption. I^either the professional nor the public mind was 
sufficiently enlightened to understand the true Philoiophy of 
Bathing. Dr. £. D. Clarke, who travelled in various parts of 
Europe and Asia at the commencement of the present century, 
and whose description of the fiussian Bath is quoted in the pre* 
ceding chapter, was so impressed with the value of the process 
that he warmly advocated the establishment of public Baths in 
England as sanitary institutions. His observations are as ap- 
plicable now as they were when written sixty odd years ago :-^ 

•* Eminent physicians have endeavonred to draw the attention of the 

English Goyemment to the importance ofFublie Bath$i and of counten- 

jmcing their use by every aid of example and enconragemoit. While wa 

wonder at their prevalence among all Eastern and Northern nations, maj 

we not lament that they are so little known in our own country 7*' 

We might, he says, " find reason to allow that erysipelas, 
surfeit, rheumatism, colds, and many other evils, especially cu- 
taneous and nervous disorders, would be alleviated, if not pre^ 
vented, hy a proper attention to bathing. The inhabitants of 
countries where the Bath is constantly used have recourse to it 
in the full confidence of being able to remove such complaints^ 
and they are rarely dieappointedJ^ He continues : — 

« In England Baths are considered only as articles of Inxnry ; yet 
thronghont the vast empire of Bossia, through all Finland, Lapland, Sweden, 
and Norway, there is no cottage ao poor^ no hut so destitute ^ hut it possesses ite 
vapour Bath^ whither all the family resort, every Saturday at the least, and 
every day in ease of sickness. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in despite of 
all the prejudices then prevalent in England against inocculation, intro- 
duced this blessing from Turkey. And if some other patriotic individual 
of equal influence would endeavour to establish throughout Great Britain 
the use of warm and vapour Baths, the inconveniences of our climate might 
1)0 done away with. 

" Pernaps, at a future period, donations for PubHo Baths may become 
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■as frequent as the Tolimtaiy subscriptions whereby hospitals are maintained ; 
and a grateful people may commemorate the service they have rendered to 
society by annual contributions for their support. But when we recollect 
that Uie illustrious Bacon in rain lamented the disuse of Baths among 
Europeans, we have little reason to indulge the expectation. At the same 
time an additional testimony to their salutary effects, in affording Umgevit^ 
and vigorouB health to a people otherwise liable to mortal diseases from 
their rigorous climate and unwholesome diet, may conduce towards their 
introduction. "-^IVot'tf^, &c.t vol. J.» c. 8. 

Such exoellenk advice was, howeyer, unattended to, and al- 
though the importance of Hot- Air Baths was ably brought for- 
ward in various other publications, there was not even a dispo- 
sition among the Teachers and Directors of medical opinion and 
practice to encourage the investigation 'of its alleged sanative 
utility, let alone to engage in the study of the subject them- 
selves. This apathy was the more culpable, for there was an 
abundance of evidence that ought to have excited the profound 
■attention of a Medical Faculty alive to the interests of medical 
science, and impressed with a consciousness of their moral obli- 
gations to society. The experiments of Drs. Fordyce, Blagden, 
and Dobson, in England, of Delaroche and Berger in France, and 
of several others, undertaken with a view of ascertaining the 
effects of high degrees of cZry Beat on the animal body, and the 
actual introduction of heated air as an improvement on the 
Vapour Bath, might well, indeed, have claimed some notice from 
the members of a profession affecting to make the progress of 
medical science a study, and to qualify themselves to deal safely 
with the health and lives of their fellow-men. But the same 
careless apathy and intolerant opposition to salutary progress 
has always been a characteristic of the Heads and Quides of the 
Hedical Profession, and the same censure — ^notwithstanding all 
additional light shed by Science and experience— is as truly ap- 
plicable to its Teachers and Leaders to-day as during the most 
discreditable period of its history. 

The celebrated Franklin, when unable to avail himself of 
cold bathing, had tried, with advantage, cold air, remaining for 
a length of time exposed naked in his own chamber, with the 
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windows open. He recommended ibis practico; and it was 
found highly beneficial in relieving, for instance, feverish rest- 
lessness. The transition from eold to icarm air was facilitated 
by Ihe experiments already retened to, and a few enlightened 
Physicians — the disciples of Science rather than of Medicine — 
having tested its effects, commended such a form of Badi as a 
therapeutical agency of much greater potency than that of 
vapour. In 1819, Dr. Gower published a little work entitled 
Auxiliaries to Medicine, in which he advocated the use of warm 
air, and introduced an apparatus which he called the Stuktorium, 
for administering it as the medium of a Bath. This contrivance 
was somewhat similar to what is now in use as the ** Lamp 
Bath." It consisted of a semi-cylindrical frame- work of wicker, 
laid high over the patient in bed, and covered with blankets. 
By means of a metallic tube communicating with the end of the 
frame, a stream of air, heated by a lamp placed at the extremity 
of the tube, was directed into the hollow space formed round the 
patient by the wicker covering. The warm air was not breathed 
by the patient, but rapid perspiration was readily induced ; and 
imperfect as the apparatus was, iu comparison with the proper 
Hot- Air Bath, still, as a substitute when nothing better could 
be obtained, it was not without beneficial properties. But even 
this simple means of relieving human suffering the Profession 
treated with ridicule and contempt, and would not favour its 
application. 

In 1 826, Dr. Gossoi, of Geneva, sought to arouse the atten- 
tion of the Faculty on the Continent to the true value of Heat 
as a remedial agency in disease. In his work Dea Mnhiies 
Bhumatoides, he mentions the afflictions in which he consid^^ 
its application peculiarly efficacious, while he earnestly advo- 
cated the revival of the Roman Bath. Of Heat he says : — 

'* l%e excitant which pLiys the most important roU in the phenomena^ 
whether of health or disease, is calorie — a flmd in|K>nderable and ineoin> 
pressible, which pervades all orgaMiaed exittencee. The redaction of the 
^iiantity of this fluid brings, as we have seen, weakness and disoid^, 
whether general or local, in all nervous functions. It is, tiierefore, inocm* 
ttiUe that its increase mnst augment their energy and eontribule to tba 
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restoration of their equilibrium. 2fo other agent can^ therefore^ he compared 
with this otie in the treatment^of rhenmatic disorders. It is, so to say, the 
soul of this treatment ; and all other means can only be regarded as sub- 
ordinate. Who can teU if even those substances which we define as exci' 
tant are not indebted to its presence for their jn*operties ? At least, ws 
find amongst them principles eminently combustible, and which disengage 
■a considerable quantity of light and of caloric, as also substances possessing 
A great affinity with the development of electricity. However, restricting 
ourselves for the present to the mere effects of the sum of its accumula- 
tion, it is dear we should make application of it chiefly in the intervals 
of congestion, and at the spot most distant therefrom. Nevertheless, in 
some of these cases — chilblains for instance — its local and immediate ap- 
plication is the most powerful of means for dissixmting them. Its mode- 
rate action is equally indispensible for overcoming the cotiseqtiences of inflam- 
mation. If the fibre be relaxed and humid, and the constitution lymphatic, 
diy heat is {^referable. If either, on the contrary, nervous or vascular 
irritation, with a temperament nervous or sanguineous, it is desirous to 
combine moisture and heat. 

** The efficaciousness of these means for restoring tJie actiofi of tlie skin 
•explains the immense advantages derived by the Greeks and Romans from 
the use of the Bath — ^advantages possessed in our times by the daily use of 
the like by the Russians and the nations of the East. We have the more 
to regret the negligence, in reference to such establishments, of the middle 
parts of Europe, that our more variable climate multiplies rheumatoid af- 
fections, and renders them more inveterate. We eught to put up prayers 
Uiat the European governments may favour the introduction of such public 
establishments, and so bring within the reach of the citizens, unendowed 
with fortune, this real panacea for the larger portion of the evils that assail 
mankind,^' — Page 59 

Two years after the appearance of Dr. Qosse's work, an 
English writer strove to awaken attention to the important 
considerations involved in the revival of the Roman Bath, hy 
the publication of ** Strictures on the personal cleanliness of the 
English^ with a description of the Hammdms of the Turks, and an 
'attempt to show their conformity with the Bath of the Ancient 
Romans^'* hut he failed, like all who preceded him, to penetrate 
the contented apathy that enshrouded the profession. Dr. 
Armstrong, of London, ventured to test Dr. Qower's Warm- Air 
Bath in congestive fever, and was so impressed with its value 
in acting on the system without trouble or inconvenience, and 
without any risk of yet further exhausting the patient, that in 
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bis public lectures he strongly recommended its use to the 
profession. He said : — 

" The whole snrface (of the patient) is chilly ; the blood has retreated 
from the surface, and has been accumulated in some internal organ, where- 
it undergoes almost a complete stagnation, or at least produces a complete' 
interruption of the yenous circulation. A derangement of the functions 
of that part is the result, and if the part be important, of the functions of 
the whole body. The use of the Hot-Air Bath is io rouse the energies of 
the systefHf and in some of these cases the patient is raised^ as by the touch of 
a magic tcand, from weakness to strength by its application." — Lancet^ voL 
T. , p. 74. 

But Dr. Armstrong was allowed to waste his humane advice 
on the desert air. At that time the murderous exhaustive 
system of blood-letting, blistering, purging, and violent drugging, 
was in full play in cases of congestion, and what matter though 
thousands were annually consigned to premature graves, so long 
as their sacrifice was effected in accordance with ** legitimate 
practice," and they were slaughtered secundum artem, Bational 
and scientific minds like Dr. Armstrong would receive no 
audience, and their recommendations of simple natural agents 
were ridiculed and despised. Another generation had to die 
out before any one was found among the profession with a mind 
sufficiently enlightened to appreciate aright the incomparable 
meiits of hot air, and at the same time gifted with the requisite 
spirit to brave the obloquy certain to be incurred in placing 
those merits practically before the British people, by the 
establishment of a Bath. We now possess this " great boon to 
humanity," and it is only just and fitting that the story of its 
revival and successful establishment in our day should be 
truthfully told. 

Among the very few members of the medical profession who 
had their attention early excited by the fame of the ** water 
cure " practice revived by Priessnitz, and considered it a duty 
to investigate its merits, was Dr. Barter, who enjoyed extensive 
practice in charge of a dispensary district in the South of 
Ireland. Having studied the subject careftdly, he became con- 
vinced that the principles of Hydropathy were entirely «on- 
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mstent with nature, and embodied great therapeutic truths, the 
value of which scientific experience could alone unfold. Con- 
firmed in his views, and further encouraged by the signal 
success that attended their partial application, whenever a 
fitting opportunity offered in his private practice, he resolved 
to open an institution where they could be fully and fairly 
applied in the systematic treatment of disease. Accordingly, 
in the year 1843, he opened his Hydropathic establishment a^ 
St. Anne's Hill, a most favourable locality, about eight miles 
£rom the City of Cork, and it had the distinction of being the 
first of the kind established in Ireland. 

For a period exceeding thirteen years, Dr. Barter diligently 
applied himself to the development of the Hydropathic system 
^-directing his attention more particularly to the investigation 
of the sanative influences of temperature in the treatment of 
disease. He was thus led to introduce the use of vapour as a 
curative adjuvant in addition to the usual appliances of Hydro- 
pathy, and the results were highly satisfactory. The vapour- 
hox was first employed, by means of which a higher temperature 
than was otherwise attainable could be easily applied locally to 
the part affected. The benefits resulting from this partial use 
of vapour led to the subsequent introduction of the vapour cham" 
her, or what was known as the ^'Bussian Bath," and very 
decided advantages were found, in many forms of disease, to 
follow its skilful application. 

While, however, Dr. Barter was thus engaged in investigat- 
ing the remedial properties of temperature, he received, instead 
of sympathy and aid, enmity and opposition from the medical 
profession. Even some fellow-practitioners who had been 
enlightened enough to adopt the principles and practice of 
Hydropathy, ridiculed his establishment at St. Anne's as the 
*' vapour institution " — rashly and ignorantly despising a great 
therapeutic agency which they had not inquired into, and did 
not understand. But, subsequently, they had reason to change 
their opinions, and adopt the use of vapour-heat in their own 
Hydropathic practice. 
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It was thus that Dr. Barter's experience of the benefioial 
effects of vapour, in the treatment of disease, led him to the 
conclusion that inestimable advantages were to be obtained from 
the judicious employment of regulated temperature, as a remedial 
agency in many abnormal conditions of body; therefore, when 
his attention was first directed to the Bath as a Turkish insti- 
tution, his mind was fully prepared to comprehend and value 
its incomparable properties. He immediately perceived how, 
by its means, he would at once possess unlimited control over 
far higher ranges of temperature than the use of mere vapour 
oould possibly place at his command. Hence the adoption of 
the Bath by him was, after all, only a natural gradation in that 
course of progressive improvement on which he had entered 
some thirteen years previously, and which his experience had 
led him to value and follow. 

"We have seen how, for a period of more than two hundred 
years, numerous travellers had published works in England de- 
scriptive of the Baths in use amoug the Russians, Fins, Turks, 
Egyptians, Persiaos, and other peoples, at the same time testify- 
ing to their marvellous efficacy in the alleviation and cure of 
many bodily disorders. We have also seen how some scientific 
inquirers had come to appreciate the advantages of heat as a 
powerful therapeutic, and with commendable earnestness advo- 
cated the revival of the Eoman Bath, though all their efforts 
were of no avail. The teachings of science and experience 
were alike disregarded — ^the good seed fell upon barren soil. 
The medical mind and its learned educators and directors 
evinced no desire to escape from the profitless routine of Dru^ 
experimentalism, which had fettered reason and depraved prac- 
tice for centuries, but among the intelligent public a decided 
change was slowly in progress, gradually undermining credulous 
faith in the theories and practices of Drug Medication, and 
consequently disposing reasoning minds to receive instruction 
in the School of Nature. 

Three causes principally conspired to facilitate this desirable 
change. First, the more general diffusion of knowledge which. 
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lieeame a distingaishiiig feature of 'our eentary some forty 
years ago, cPeating and fbsteriBg a free spint of inquiry that 
imperoeptibly penetrated the accumulated incrustations of 
ignorance, prejudice, and traditional teaching, thereby rendering 
the notorious imperfections of medical systems the more ob- 
servable. Second, the ardour with which the disciples of 
Homoeopathy propounded their doctrines which, reduced i» 
practice, were a decisive protest against the *' fearful polyphar- 
macy" of Old Medicine, while its negation of action, leaving 
disease largely to Mature, contrasted most favourably with the 
fatal consequences that usually followed the ** heroic remedies" 
of Drug Practitioners. Third, the great increase in Hydro- 
pathiq institutions Hiroughout the United Siogdom, consequent 
upon the adoption of the rational principles of Hydropathic 
practice by many enlightened and eminent physicians. The 
thousands that flocked annually to such establishments, and ex- 
perienced relief from the application of simple and natural 
means after all the delusive resources of mere Physic had 
ftdled, contributed greatly to diffuse through society sound 
practical views concerning the philosophic and natural treatment 
•of diseeise. 

These causes combined to awaken intelligence to the fatal 
fallacies and deadly practices of Drug Systems. A new light 
Was reflected on the public mind. A growing distrust was ex- 
cited against the presumptuous arrogance and supercilioua 
flippanicy of School dogmatism, while a disposition was oneou- 
raged to repose a reasoning confidence in the logic of well- 
attested facts, rather than in the conjectural crudities and deeep- 
tlve sophistries of e^culative Physic. 

Such were the influences operating in Society when, early 
in 1856, Dr. Barter chanced, to meet with a work entitled 2%# 
Fillars of Jffisrctdes, whidi had been published by Mr. David 
Urquhart eight years before. In it he described the Bath as 
used by the Turks and Moors, highly commending it as a sani- 
■Uaj and sanative institution. On reading this description the 
conviction of the transoendent importance of the Bath instantly 
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flMhed on Dr. Barter's mind. ** I wm olootrifled,'* ho mii, 
<* and reaolTod, if posaible, to add that institution to mj ostab* 
lishmont.'* Ho wrote to Mr. Urqnhart expressing his fbeling^ 
on the subjeot, and said — ** If you wiU oome down here anA 
superintend the erection of onOi men, monej, and materials shall 
be at your disposal.*' Mr. Urquhart aooeptcd the Invitation^ 
and the foundation of the first Hot-Ait* Bath, popularly known 
as the ** Roman/' or ** Turkish/' erected in the United Kingdom^ 
or, indeed, in modem Europe, was laid at 8t Anne's HiU| Cork, 
on the 7th of June, 1866, In addressing the company aa- 
aembled on the oooasion, Mr. Urquhart said :— 

** For nesrljr twenty jears be bad been Ubourtng to get lome ons k> 
carry out that ijstem of Bathi which waa at ouce a mark of oiTlUaatioD 
and enlightenmeut among Kattem nations, and which eonititutod Iha ohlat 
InztuTf of the Oriental world, which had proved the most preolooa preaarra* 
liye c^ health, and one of the greatest embolUiUimeuta of •ocietjr* -that 
which Dr. Barter had thown tliem, not hj any words or theories, but by 
practical efibcts he (Mr. U.) had endearoured, for nearly twenty yaara, lo- 
proye that the bolnia of the Grtaks, the thermal of the Romans, and the 
hamam of the Arabs would be a lasting benefit to this country { and he 
laboured in vain to get some person of eminence in society, and qualified 
to exercise an intlueuce over the minds of men, to carry out his views. 
His exertions had n0i th$ »hn4ow ^f ««Mvy«« until he received from Dr« 
Barter an intimation stating, that if he (Mr. U.) oame down to 8t* Anna*s 
Hill, he would place land, workmen, and materials at his disposal. • • 
He augured for Dr. Barter not merely success in his enterprise, but thai 
fame and reputation which those, who deserved well of tlio community, 
would in the long run obtain, and which they would not obtain the leas 
because they were beset with obloquy and reproach for a time, and baeause 
they had passed through * the winter of discontent.* ** 

Mr. Urquhart is entitled to credit for having, during his yisit 
to the East, learned to appreciate the virtues of the Bath, and 
for having so earnestly commended it to public attention ; but| 
as he admits, all his efforts to have it introduced in Britain, like 
those of the many able writers who preceded him, received no 
favour or support fh)m the profession or the public, and had no 
prospect whatever of being successAU until Dr. Barter took tho 
matter in hand. His professional knowledge and extensivo 
^perience, which unfolded to him the inestimable importance 
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of temperature as a therapeutic agenti admirably qualified him 
to beoomo the introducer and eatabliihor of The Bathi while ho 
poiaessed a spirit of porseyerance that ridicule could not damp, 
nor obloquy discourage. 

And it was well so, for no sooner was the Bath in operation 
than medical opposition was directed against it with the same 
ignorance, prejudice, and\nalignancy that had been heaped upon 
erery beneficial innovation on the established routine since the 
days of Hippocrates. Very disgraceful attempts were made by 
medical men to alarm the susceptible fears of patients, and pre- 
judice them against visiting St. Anne's. The Bath was repre« 
tented as a most dangerous novelty by those who were totally 
ignorant of its history, its properties, and its action. At first 
this had considerable efiect, and the number of resident pa- 
tients quickly dwindled fVom an average of 60 to below 20^ 
and on a fViend remonstrating with Dr. Barter against ** the 
imprudence of risking his well-earned reputation by introducing 
so great a novelty," his reply was — ** The Bath is a Airther de- 
velopment of the principles on which Hydropathy is founded. 
li is th$ kf/iton» of th$ areh. If every soul leaves my establish- 
ment, I shall still persevere. The Bath u founded on iruthf aii# 
muit eventually eucceed.** Animated by such a laudable spirit 
he did persevere, and he did succeed. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the first Bath, erected at 
St. Anne*s, under Mr. XJrquhart's superintendence, should' 
have been faultless* It was not constructed after the ancient 
Boman model of the period when the Bath flourished in its* 
perfection, but rather after the slovenly and imperfect modem 
imitations with which Mr. Urquhart was then most familiar; 
consequently, many of the detaila l)r. Barter found by experi- 
enco were exceedingly objectionable, Ho waa thua led to ex- 
amine the ancient modela, and to atudy the cfi*eeta of temperature 
on the body when the atmosphere of the Bath was surcharged 
with vapour^ and when it was comparatively dry and perfectly 
purOt thouffh heated to hisher deftroes of temperature. 
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ing the incomparable properties of the Hot- Air Bath as a cuia- 
tive agent, and he forthwith had new Baths erected, in the 
construction of which he combined such improvements as were 
consistent with ancient practice, and his own matured experi- 
ence justified him in considering beneficial. He is thus fairly 
entitled to a far higher degree of merit than would attach to 
him merely as the acknowledged reviver of the Homan Bath in 
its integrity and purity — ^invaluable though it be in preventing 
disease and preserving health. Ht was the first also to praeii^ 
cally test its superlative merits as a curative ag-mfy and demon- 
strate to the profession that its action was in accordance with 
the laws of physiology. 

The Greeks and Komans valued the Bath mainly as a 
luxury. The Turks, who preserved it, with the Russians, Fins, 
Persians, Moors, and others only had, at best, but a dim sort of 
knowledge respecting its virtues as a prophylactic, while they 
knew little or nothing about its unequalled merits as a thera* 
peutic. The American Indians, Mexicans, and native Irish, as 
we have seen, employed their rude forms of Bath for curative 
purposes. But to Dr. Barter alone justly belongs the fame of 
having been the first to test and make known to our age the 
potent therapeutic properties of the pure Roman Bath, and by 
80 doing the Orientals themselves have been instructed to ap- 
preciate more fully and more truly its undoubted sanative 
virtues. Dr. Sheppard« in his excellent treaties on JBathin^, 
observes : — 

" It is cnrioas that the application of caloric to the human system, by 
means of the Hot-Air Bath, was used neither by the Bomans nor the 
Turks as au agency in the treatment of disease. It was simply a luxury, 
felt to be a necessity of being, and so universally resorted to that sickness 
was comparatively unknown. If its effect was, in any sense, curative, that 
effect was produced unconsciously." — Page 15. 

In the Manual of the Turkish Bath, edited by Sir John Fife, 
U.D., he admits that the Turks first learned from the scientific 
treatment so happily inaugurated by Dr. Barter, to appreciate 
aright the therapeutic merits of Hot-air relieved from, the oppres- 
^sive influences of insalubrious vapour which arose from their 
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After the Bath had been in operation for some time at St. 
Anne's, and its remedial virtues had been demonstrated by ex- 
perience, injudicious friends counselled Dr. Barter to "keep the 
goose that laid the golden eggs to himself/' and not excite the 
opposition of the medical fraternity, by attempting to effect a 
general revolution in the treatment of disease, such as woidd 
necessarily follow, should the public become convinced of its 
marvellous curative and alleviative properties. But such 
selfish counsel was wisely rejected, and, in the true spirit of hia 
honourable profession, Dr. Barter resolved to make the virtues 
of the Bath known, that all might profit by them. With this 
Tiew he freely expended both time and money. The results of 
his experience were detailed in public lectures, delivered in 
various parts of Ireland and England, while he disinterestedly 
invited his medical brethren to investigate and test those results 
— ^freely offering them all the facilities at his command for so 
doing. But this generous conduct did not disarm hostility, 
neither did a similar honourable course in the case of Jenner, 
and of many others. The Bath, no matter what its merits 
anight be, no matter how great the boon it offered to mankind, 
was necessarily revolutionary in practice. It pandered to no 
medical delusions, and was wholly antagonistic to all drug de- 
oeptions ; therefore, reason and experience should be set aside, 
and every discouragement offered to its beneficent progress. 

But the Bath was the consummation of Hydropathic truth, 
and was not to be suppressed by the machinations of ignorant 
and prejudiced detractors. It commended itself to the common 
43en6e of enlightened laymen who had learned to distrust the 
pretentious empiricism of physic, while the unseemly manifesta- 
tions of medical enmity only served to provoke discussion, and 
make its sterling merits better known. Many members of the 
profession, who were gifted with minds superior to its petty 
jealousies and trading propensities, inquired for themselves, and 
ended by adopting the Bath as a great therapeutic power. 

The first Bath erected outside his own establishment was 
built by Dr. Barter's assistance for the poor in the city of Cork ; 
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:«nd now there are no less than fourteen Public Baths in the 
ooonty and city in full operation, while in the mansions of nearly 
j^m the nobility and gentry private Baths have been constructed. 
Baths have also been established, principally by his personal 
'exertions and pecuniary assistance, in several towns in Ireland, 
viz., Dublin, Bray, Waterford, Limerick, Killamey, Sligo, 
Belfast ; besides, others have been opened by public companies 
-and private individuals. 

In England, also, very gratifying progress has been made, 
though the advance has not been creditable in comparison with 
the wealth, liberality, and reasoning intelligence of its people. 
In ^858, Dr. Barter visited England, and delivered some 
lectures, which excited considerable attention. The first public 
Bath was established at Bradford, and several enlightened pro- 
fessional gentlemen, among whom may be mentioned Dr. 
Brereton, 8ir John Fife, M.D., Dr. WoUaston, >and Dr. Haugh- 
ton, came forward and avowed their belief in its great remedial 
jgroperties, which led to other establishments being opened in 
various places. 

On visiting Loudon, and inspecting some of the Baths 
^erected there, Dr. Barter was so struck with their imperfections 
in many respects, that he forthwith got up a Company, and 
constructed a magnificent model Bath in Great Victoria Street, 
iit the cost of £28,000, but it has been recently purchased by a 
railway company, under the authority of Parliament. A very 
excellent Bath, but on a far smaller scale, was subsequently 
established by Mr. Urquhart, in Jerymn Street, who adopted 
the improvement of pure Hot Air, introduced by Dr. Barter, as 
distinguished from visible vapour, and now there are numerous 
public and private Baths in every quarter of London — ^all con- 
structed more or less faithfully after the same improved principle. 

Indeed, it may be observed, that aU properly-constructed 
Baths are now so regulated as to command atmospheric purity 
as a prime necessity — the possession of which is still further 
facilitated by abandoning the ancient Greek hypocaust^ or heating 
by fines beneath the fioor, and substituting an improved and 
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more eccmomio mode of heating £rom the sides, with proriaio^ 
for ensuring a supply of direct or radiated heat. An ezcdimut 
new public Bath has been recently constructed in Cork on thi» 
plan, by Dr. Barter, and it has been found to answer bo 
admirably, that he contemplates introducing tiie change iieti^ 
all his Baths. 

On the Continent the introduction of the Bath was recemd 
with decided popularity and success. In parts <^6ermany it h- 
announced as the '^ Irish Bath.'' But more especially in the 
United States of America has its progress been signally rapid 
and prosperous. This may be accounted for by the fact> tJMit 
new communities are generidly inspired by a keener practical 
intelligence than pervades the population of older states. 
Customs and prejudices '^ grow with the growth, and strengthen 
with the strength," of national institutions, and even when de- 
trimental to national w^-being are exceedingly difficult to 
change or uproot, whereas utility alone is the prevailing rule of 
thought and action in new countries. 

Sence it is that the Hydropathic system, of which the Bastli 
is the crowning perfection, has not found in Great Britain the 
universal acceptance that might have been expected from its 
approved utility and rationality. The inveteracy of ancient 
habits and prejudices on the subject of Drugging cannot be 
easily or suddenly overcome. A generation educated in tradi* 
tional Physic superstitions cannot rapidly be made to unlearn 
even exploded fallacies, and imbibe healthful truths. Thud it 
is that the pernicious habi^ of Drugging has become something 
like a confirmed custom among the population of the kingdom^ 
Eich and poor, high and low, are alike the victims of this ^tal 
folly. No other country yields such abundant and luxuri- 
ous harvests to the quacks and knaves of medicine. The fashion* 
able phydcian trades as empirically, only in a more aocom- 
plished and less offensive manner, as his humble rival, who 
extols the infallable merits of his elixirs, catholicons, hygienic 
pills, and patent quackeries. The differ^iee between them is 
only in degree. There is the same absence of coneeientioueneMi 
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in both. They both appeal to the same weaknesses of human 

nature, both pander to the infirmities, credulities and morbid 

appetites of their dupes, and both appear alike reckless of 

human life, while Death impartially crowns with a funereal 

wreath the practice of both. But — 

" Time's glory is 
** To omnask falsehood, and bring Truth to light." 

To time, therefore, must be left the testing of false systems of 
Physic, as of eyerything else, and the diffusion of those 
great Hygienic truths which are destined to make the profes- 
sion* of Scientific Medicine a substantial blessing to mankind. 
Nor is there any reason for despondency, for when it is con- 
sidered that twelve years have scarcely elapsed since the first 
Bath was established at St. Anne's, and how unscrupulous and 
persistent the opposition has been, the progress already made 
has certainly been both rapid and cheering. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

The Physiology of Lift" — Its DeparimtnU^ the Mechanical^ In* 
teUectualj and Nutritive — Primary Importance of Healthy 
Nutrition, 

Befobe the reader is in a position to appreciate aright the in- 
valuable properties of the Hot- Air Bath, it is necessary to pos- 
sess a general idea of the constitution of the human body, 
inasmuch as the action of the Bath in preserving health, pre- 
venting disease, and, as a curative agent, is based on the 
nnerriog laws of our physiological being. At first sight to 
acquire this knowledge might appear a matter of tedious study, 
but practically it is not so. Human physiology, to be sure, 
presents an almost boundless field for scientific inquiry — a vast 
extent of which has not yet been successfully explored or cul- 
tivated. Yet, for all practical purposes of individual healthy 
there is no mystery about the well-ascertained outlines — ^the 
great established principles and guides, which, divested of 
technical phraseology, can be sufficiently understood by the 
general public, while that they should be thoroughly understood 
and implicitly followed is of vital importance to the well-being 
of mankind. 

Physiologically speaking, man is composed of certain sub- 
stances known as solids and fluids — the latter largely predomi- 
nating. The Solids are the bones, tissues, &c., which make up 
the mere mechanical organism — ^the human machine or frame- 
work. The Fluids are what afford a constant supply of nutri- 
ment to keep that mechanism in motion — to nourish its growth 
and development. The fluids act through organs which present 
a oomplicated combination of parts, each having functions 
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peciiHar to itself to perform, but all wondrously designed to 
work congruously together in maintaining the perfection of the 
whole. 

Physiological Life is the product of the concurring and har- 
monious action of this grand organism to one sublime end — the 
preservation of the individual and of the species. Ihis action 
is produced and maintained by the chemical changes which the 
solids and fluids of the body are incessantly undergoing in their 
relation to each other : — 

" Every structure in the living body is continually and simultaneously 
undei^oing the processes of composition and decomposition — of renovation 
and decay. Particle by particle of new matter is constantly added to every 
structure, from the fluid blood, and, at the same time, particle by particle 
of old matter is constantly absorbed from every structure, and converted 
to the fluid lymph. So that, while the organic constitution and physiolo- 
gical identity of every structure and of the whole system remain perma- 
nent through life, a continual change is taking place in the particles of 
matter of which our bodies is composed ; and, according to the estimate 
of some physiologists, an entire change of all the matter in our bodies is 
completed as often as once in seven years." — OrahanCs Science of Human 
Life^ par. 603. 

Hence the internal organism of man has been represented 
as " an active laboratory, in which a number of instruments 
are constantly transforming into their own substances nutritive 
particles," by means of which vitality is sustained. Thus, 
popularly speaking, there is a perpetual pulling down and 
building up going on in the» human system — a continued 
chemical change in the organism by which the functions of 
animal life are performed, and this process of incessant change 
in the elementary substances of which the body is composed 
constitutes all we know, or are ever likely to know, of what 
18 strictly and properly termed organic life. But it will be 
observed that while organic life necessarily implies continuous 
changes, yet all these changes are as necessarily dependent on. 
the external supply of nutriment to the system — as meat and 
drink, air and sleep, which are alone absolutely required te 
maintain man as regards Ms men animal existence* 
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It iB obviouf, however, from the possession of intellect, with 
which man has been so divinely gifted, that he was never in- 
tended to live as a mere animal, but has been mysteriooslj de- 
signed by the Great Architect for a nobler purpose and a higher 
sphere. Yet marvellous as his mechanism is, as '' the paragon 
of animals" — sublime as are his intellectual endowments, ''noble 
in reason, infinite in faculties," still his whole being is entirely 
dependent on animal nutrition. Thus, in strict accordance 
with physiological analysis, what is commonly called Life is 
devisable into three great and distinctive departments — ^the 
Mechanical f as appertaining to organism such as any mere 
machine may possess ; Intellectual^ as involving the possession 
of a godlike int^igence which no mere machine ever did or 
could exhibit ; and Nutritive, by means of which sustenance is 
supplied to the whole man, and upon which consequently, the 
existence of Mechanical and Intellectual life is necessarily 
entirely dependent. Hence the all- important conclusion is ar- 
rived at, that the whole well-being of man as a living organism 
is primarily based on the possession of healthy Nutritive fune^ 
tione. 

« 

While, however, these three great departments — the Me- 
chanical, Intellectual, and Nutritive — ^working together with a 
concurrent harmony maintain healthy life, yet they are each 
governed by separate laws, and subjected to special influences, 
and have two-fold functions to perform. First, as regards their 
own healthy sustentation ; and, second, with respect to their 
duties to, and bearings on, the whole economy. These relations 
of the parts to themselves and to the whole economy, have been 
80 clearly ascertained and defined that they are called laws, or 
principles, and are immutable, that is, they cannot be violated 
with impunity — without consequent injury, in a greater or 
lesser degree, to the parts themselves and to the entire system. 

Thus it is ^ demonstration, that perfect Life can only be 
maintained by living in faithful obedience to the Divine Laws 
of oar organism. All that is designed by Providence is 
I)erfect — admits of no improvement. "Whatever deviates fix>m 
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that design — ^whatever interferes with or impedes the inde- 
pendent functions of the parts that in combination consti- 
tute the perfection of the whole, must necessarily exercise a 
disturbing influence, and result in derangements, partial or 
general, affecting the whole organism. Hence, as what we call 
Health is the perfection of our being as designed by Providence, 
so any derangement or disorganisation of that design, no matter 
how produced, we designate by the general term Disease, 

It is also to be observed, that in creating such a wonderful 
organism as Man, and endowing it with a living intelligent 
principle. Providence did not leave its maintenance to chance, 
hut conferred op it a natural tendency to maintain itself in 
perfect action for the allotted period on earth — ^an inherent 
power to resist extraneous influences calculated to impair its 
vitality, and to correct functional derangements from whatever 
cause arising. This great restorative tendency, principle, or 
property inherent in Man is called the vis medieatrix natura, the 
liealing or curative power of nature, and it is always operative, 
in a greater or lesser degree, to repel or repair destructive de- 
rangements.* But its power is mainly dependent on the sound 
and vigorous condition of the animal economy — on its Healthy 
which can only exist in perfection so long as the Nutritive 
functions perform their duties with completeness. 

Therefore, it will be understood, that the healthy existence 
of Man is entirely dependent on the perfection of his animal — 
his Nutritive Life. If we overwork the brain, or overtax 
physical strength, the flrst protest uttered by Nature will be 
through the Nutritive functions. This is so because there is 

* It may be as well to observe here that the phrase vis tnedicatrix 
^taiurcB is generally iised as synonymous with snch phrases as '* vitality,'* 
"vital principle or power," or '* conservative or preservative principle,'* 
** vital force," &c. These all have in the language of Physiology one and 
the same meaning. They all refer to the principle of life with which the 
<;reator animated onr mechanical organism, and by which it is kept in 
being, and is enabled to perform its functions. This is strictly and 
scientifically Fhysiologieal Life which ought never to be confounded with 
what is theologicaUy implied by the " SotU of Man." 
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action and re-action continuously going on between the Me- 
cbanical, Intellectual, and Nutritive departments of our organ- 
ism — a vital sympathy the one with the other as essential parts 
of a grand design, which renders it impossible to outrage the 
laws of any one without affecting the whole. This is a great 
Physiological truth which every man should know — it lies at 
the root of healthy existence, which is the greatest blessing ma© 
can enjoy in this world, and it is the only basis on which can 
rest any rational system of Hygiene — ^yet it is a truth that the 
vast majority of mankind in civilized life habitually ignore. 

We must further consider that the Nutritive functions are 
designed to repair the chemical waste of the body — to nourish 
the internal organism, so that the springs of life may be main- 
tained in healthy action — to promote, with this view, secretion, 
absorption, circulation, and respiration, by means of which the 
system is sustained. But, while performing those all-important 
functions. Nutrition is itself subject to certain fixed laws, and, 
to be healthful, those laws must be obeyed. Thus, it is a law 
of Nature, that man must eat to live, but if, as is too often the 
case, we find men more inclined to live to eat, making the 
indulgence of unnatural appetites a primary consideration or 
their lives, how can they hope to escape the tortures and 
miseries of disease, certain to result from over-taxed and im- 
paired Nutritive action ? Nature's laws are too seldom faith- 
fully observed, hence life is too often a painful struggle carried 
on, with more or less intensity, between the providential 
tendency of our organism, the vis medieatrix natura, to main- 
tain itself in a sound normal condition, and the disturbing 
influences caused by excessive taxation of the Nutritive func* 
tions. As I)r. Edward Johnson observes: — 

" The most ample and Tmqnestionable experience has proved that 
whenever any of the conditions of life and health are imperfectly or im- 
properly fulfilled; that is, when we eat too much or too little — ^whenever- 
we eat unwholesome food, drink nnwholesome drinks, breathe impure air,, 
take too little or excessive exercise, whether of the limbs or of the brain ; 
too mnch or too little sleep, &c., the mode in which these canses operate 
on as to our detriment, is by the manner in which they operate on certain 
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of tliose vital actions which collectively constitute Life. . . . Any 
imperfect or improper fulfilment of any of the conditions of life and health 
directly produces, as the most ample experience proves, a corresponding^ 
imperfect or improper performance of some one or more of the Nutritive 
actions." — Practice of Hydropathy^ p. 58. 

This is unquestionable truth, but unfortunately the necessities 
of man's existence — the conditions of his gregarious instincts — 
the developments of his higher life, and the allurements of 
social intercourse, render it almost impossible that he can so 
habitually govern and control his appetites, passions, and 
avocations as to maintain his Nutritive functions in perfectly 
healthy astion. Habits are formed, and modes of life followed, 
more or less in antagonism to Nature's laws, and hence results 
an inevitable tendency to abbreviate the natural term of life.'* 
'** One only in a thousand," it has been remarked, *' reach 70 
years of age, although 100 years is the full term of natural 
life," and this, excluding accidents, can only be attributable to 
the non-observance of the laws of our being. 

Considering, therefore, how entirely man's well-being is 
dependetit on healthy Nutrition, it becomes of vital moment 
that every one who desires to live in obedience to Nature's laws, 
should possess a general knowledge of the manner in which the 
Nutritive process is conducted. There is an amount of Physio- 
logical knowledge which all educated minds ought to possess, 
and that amount is easily acquired without the encumberment 
of complex details, which are more properly within the province 
of professional study. Besides, as our primary object is to ex- 
plain the action of the Hot-air Bath as a sanitary and sanative 
agent, it would be impossible to understand that action without 
possessing a general idea of the process by which Nutritive Life 
is sustained, because it is more especially upon the Nutritive 
organism that the peculiar properties of the Bath beneficially 
act. This we shall now endeavour to explain, without 
departing from the simplicity which is so essential in popular 
exposition. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

J^utrition — The Blood : its Circulation the main source of Nur- 
trition — Its impurity a source of Disease — The Excretory 
Organs : action of Bath thereon, 

Phtsiologists are onanimous in teaching that the means by 
-which Nutrition is conveyed to all parts of the human system 
is through the agency of the Blood. All the elements which 
contribute to the growth and development, the sustentation and 
renovation of the human organism — which, in fact, maintain 
Mechanical and Intellectual and Nutritive Life — are contained 
in the £lood, and are supplied to the economy by means of its 
circulation. But the Blood itself is primarily dependent for 
those elements on the food we eat and on the air we inspire. 
Food and air are the Amdamentals out of which pure blood is 
chemically formed, and the process may be generally described 
as follows : — 

Food is taken into the mouth to undergo the process of 
mastication. The act of masticating excites the salivary glands, 
and they emit secretions to mingle with the food and facilitate 
the process of mastication, by which, as every one knows, the 
food is reduced to a pulpy substance — the more pulpy the 
better. We would here request the reader's attention to a most 
important law, which rules throughout our whole physiological 
being — that according to the perfect performance of the Amctions 
allotted to each part of the himian organism, so is the healthy 
existence of the whole. Therefore, if the masticatory pro- 
cess is not perfectly performed as Nature designed it to be- 
having provided special apparatus for the purpose — if food is 
hastily bolted, and man feeds like a boa- constrictor^ an tmdue 
4md unnatural amount of labour is thrown upon other organs. 
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and consequent derangement, of a more or less serious character, 
must inevitably be produced. This is an immutable law of our 
organism — ^it affects every part, every function that each part 
has to perform, and on the perfect action of all the parts the 
healthy existence of the whole depends. 

From the mouth the masticated food is propelled, by a pe^ 
<juliar muscular action, down the oesophagus and conveyed into 
the stomach, where it is subjected to what is ordinarily termed 
the digestive process. This is effected by the chemical action 
of the digestive fluids which are secreted for the purpose. They 
tict on the food, in combination with the higher temperature of 
the stomach, and a contractile motion it possesses, by means of 
which the food and the fluids are mixed together, and kept in 
^ state of constant agitation until the soluble portions are dis- 
solved and become chyme. It then passes from the stomach into 
the intestines, in which it is exposed to the action of bile secreted 
by the liver, and also to several other secretions, the effect of 
which is a still further chemical change, separating the contents 
into two portions — the Nutritious, or cht/le, and the excremen* 
titious. The nutritious portion is then taken up by the absorb- 
ent vessels ; and in its further progress through them, it is sub- 
ject to additional changes by which it is prepared for Assimilation 
— that is, its properties are changed and its Vitalization com- 
mences, so as to fit it to assimilate with and nourish the living 
organism. 

It is from the chyle ihns produced, acted on, and gathered 
together in the absorbents, that pure blood is ultimately formed. 
But, before tracing the process further, it is necessary to under- 
Btand that the heart is divided into two great sides or chambers, 
distinguished as the right and left. These chambers have no 
direct communication the one with the other, but are separated 
by an impervious muscular partition. Each chamber is divided 
into two sub-compartments, which communicate by means of 
valves, and these compartments are respectively named from 
their position the right and left auricles and ventrichs. The 
.auricles, form the upper compartments of each chamber, the 
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yentricles the lower, and the communioating yalves always- 
open from the auricles into the ventricles — ^never otherwise. 
These valves ai*e opened and closed by the contraction and ex- 
pansion of the heart, which is popularly known as its heating. 
The arterial or pure blood always flows into the left auricle, and 
the venous or impure blood into the right, and thence, in each 
case, into the corresponding ventricles. From the left ventricle- 
proceeds a main artery, the aorta, and from the right ventricle 
another main artery, the 'pulmonary, the vital uses of which 
will soon be apparent. 

Now, to return to the chyU, or the Nutritious product of 
the masticated food, which, after undergoing various chemical 
changes, has been collected by the absorbent vessels. In its 
passage through the absorbents it is further purified and 
vitalised, and ultimately conveyed to the right chamber of the 
heart, into the auricle, or upper compartment of which it 
flows, and mingles with the venous or impure blood -therein 
contained. By the contraction of the heart the right auricle 
is compressed together, the valve communicating with the lower 
compartment or ventricle opens, and the blood is propelled into 
it. The valve then closes, and the blood is expelled from the 
ventricle into the pulmonary artery by which alone it can 
escape. Through this artery the blood is carried directly to the 
lungs for the purpose of undergoing the final process of purifi- 
cation, until which time it is not fitted to afford and convey 
vital nourishment to the systefti. 

The lungs are spungy textures which occupy both sides of 
the chest, and are separated from each other by the heart and 
its appendages which lie between them. The right lung ia 
divided into three lobes, the left into two, and these again inta 
numerous lobules, or smaller lobes. "With a view to convey a 
popular idea of the pulmonary organism which is truly won- 
derful, we may, as an illustration, compare the lungs to two 
bunches of grapes, the stems of which we may designate the 
bronchial tubes. These tubes, which proceed from the wind- 
pipe as it enters the cavity of the chest, branch off into minute 
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sabdivisioDB like the branches of a tree, or as the offshoots from 
the main stem of a bunch of grapes, until they eventually ex- 
pand into a cluster of air-cells at the termination of each 
minute bronchial tube. 

These terminal clusters of air-cells may be compgured to the 
the individual grapes on the bunch, and each cluster consists of 
some 17,790 air-cells, as calculated by M. Kochoux, varying in 
measurement from the 1 -200th to the l-70th of an inch accord- 
ing to Weber. The walls of these air-cells are formed of an 
exquisitely delicate transparent membrane, so admirably de- 
signed that the capillary vessels with the impure blood freely 
circulate between and around them, and thus are enabled to 
receive the full influence of the pure air at each respiration. 
It is marvellous to consider that the number of air-cells in the 
lungs amounts to not less than tix hundred mUlwns. — Car- 
penter's Human Physiology , third edition, par. 758. 

It is by this vast, intricate, and delicate organism that the 
vital functions of Inspiration and Expiration are performed. 
By muscular action the chest is expanded, atmospheric air is 
inspired, and dilates the lungs by circulating through their air- 
passages and their six hundred millions of air-cells. The 
counter- action takes place with the contraction of the chest, 
when the foul air from the lungs is expired. This alternate 
process is unceasingly going on, and is, we need not say, essen- 
tial to blood purification, and consequently to life. 

Erom this rough sketch of the structure and functions of 
the lungs, the reader will be enabled to comprehend how the 
purification of the blood is effected. We have seen how the 
impure blood is expelled from the right ventricle of the heart 
into the great pulmonary artery, which, as it approaches the 
root of the lungs, throws out several branches, these again 
throw out numerous sub-divisions, which are again ramified 
into an innumerable quantity of exquisitely slender vessels 
called capillaries, and these spread over the whole surface of the 
lungs and through the interstices of their lobules. The impure 
blood circulating through this wonderfully minute network of 
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capillaries is thereby exposed to the purifying influence of the 
Atmospheric air which is inhaled into the six hundred millions 
of air-oells at each inspiration. This contact with the air 
causes the blood to excrete or throw off its impurities — chiefly 
its superfluous carbonic acid — which is a poisonous impurity, 
and to absorb in lieu thereof an adequate amount of oxygen, 
which is essential to its vital purity. When this lung circula- 
tion has been completed, the purified blood is collected by a 
4iystem of vessels on the left side, analogous to those by which 
it entered on the right, and these vessels uniting together form 
one main trunk, which conveys it to the left auricle of the 
heart as pure arterial blood. 

This Lung circulation is a process that takes place solely for 
the puriflcation of the blood, and is totally distinct from what 
is denominated the ''circulation of the blood," as demonstrated 
by Harvey. Purified and enriched in the Lungs, the blood 
passes, as we have stated, into the left auricle of the heart, and 
it is this pure arterial blood that nourishes and renovates the 
entire living organism, which is incessantly by its action under- 
going decay. What then is properly meant by the circulation 
of the blood is its flow from the left side of the heart through 
the whole vast circulatory system in this way — 

The left auricle of the heart contracts, and the pore blood 
is sent through the open valve into the lower compartment or 
ventricle. The valve then closes, and the blood is propelled 
through its only possible means of exit into a great artery, the 
4iorta. This action is maintained by the alternate contraction 
and expansion of the heart — ^its heaU, The aorta throws off 
numerous branches of various sizes, through which the blood 
flows, until the branches become gradually diffused into an in- 
numerable number of minute hair-like vessels called the capil- 
lary tubes, by means of which it is carried to the minutest parts 
of the tissues — ^in fact, permeates every portion of the body, 
thus supplying the elements of life, and feeding unceasingly 
with nourishment the whole animated organism. So exten- 
mve and minute are the ramifications of these capillaries by 
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irUcli this part of the circulation is conducted, that the point 
of the finest needle could not be inserted in any tissue of the- 
body without puncturing one or more of them ! 

After having flowed through these capillaries, depositing^ 
nutritive materia, the blood is again collected by a correspond- 
ing system of larger vessels, called the veins, into which the 
capillaries concentrate, and the smaller veins then imiting form 
two great trunks which convey the blood, with all the impuri- ' 
ties it has gathered In its course, into the auricle of the right 
chamber of the heart, whence it is propelled into the circulatory 
system of the Lungs for purification as already described, and- 
thence into the left auricle of the heart as pure blood, again to 
enter upon its vivifying course. This is what is meant by the 
** circulation of the blood," properly so-called, and the mechan- 
ism by which it is effected is the most beautifully adapted and 
marvellously perfect that could possibly be imagined. 

Now this circulation of the Blood is a great means to a vital 
end, and is dependent on fixed laws, the fulfilment of which are 
essential to perfect Nutrition. Thus the Blood, in its purity^ 
is not a simple, but a very corapoimd fluid, containing and con- 
sisting of various ingredients in well-ascertained healthy pro- 
portions. The total weight of blood in the body of a healthy^ 
man of average size may be estimated at 30 lbs., every 1,000^ 
parts of which contains : — 



Of Water, 


•• 


••• 


795 parts. 


„ Corpuscles, ••• 


• • • 


••• 


150 „ 


,, Albumen, ••• 


••• 


••• 


40 „ 


„ Salts, ••• 


• • • 


•• • 


8 „ 


„ Fatty matter. 


••• 


••• 


5 „ 


„ Febrine, 


• • • 


••• 


2 „ 



To maintain the Blood in a healthy state, the different in- 
gredients must continue to exist in the fixed proportions above 
indicated. Hence whatever tends to disturb that fixed relation- 
ship of the quantities either by an excess or a diminution, or 
by the introduction of any foreign ingredient, destroy?, in so 
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hr, the healthy composition of the blood, and oonsequentl j im- 
pairs, in a greater or lesser degree, its Kutritive properties. 

Then the velocity of the circulation is also subjected to 
fixed laws, influenced to a considerable extent by, or rather acting 
in conformity with, individual organisms and constitutions. The 
rapidity of the circulation is certainly astonishing. Each 
Tentricle of the heart is estimated as capable of containing two 
cuneet of blood which is ejected at each contraction. " The 
number of contractions of the Heart in a given time,'' says 
Carpenter, ** is liable to great variation within the limits of 
health, ^m various causes,'' but £x)m a table which he gives 
we take the following as an approximation to the average of 
male pulses at the several ages specified* 





Beats per Minute. 


Newly-born Infants,... 


... 130 to 140 


Age of Puberty 


... 80 ., 85 


Manhood, 


... 70 „ 80 . 


Old Age, 


50 ,, 65 



If, then, we take the pulsations of the heart in the average 
of healthy manhood at 75 per minute, and that at each stroke op 
beat two ounces of blood are ejected into the circulation, we ar- 
rive, at the conclusion that 150ozs. of pure arterial blood, or Olbs. 
6oz , is propelled through the aorta in a minute. Ajid taking 
SOlbs. as the quantity of blood in a healthy man of average 
size, it follows that the whole circuit of the circulation is com- 
pleted by every drop of blood in the body in less than 2j 
minutes ; and as after each circuit the blood undergoes purifi- 
cation in the lungs, we have all the blood in the body purified 
and circulating afresh about 28 times in an hour ! 

But even this estimate of the rapidity of the circulation, ex- 
traordinary as it may appear, is held by some Physiologists to 
be far under the truth. In the arteries the blood is calculated 

* The pulse of the adult Female exceeds in frequency the pulse of the 
adult Male, at the same mean age, by from 10 to 14 beats in a minute.-— 
Suman Fhyaiologyt third edition, par. 727. 
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to travel at the rate of 12 inches per second, and in the veins at 
8 inches, but in passing through the capillaries, from the arteries 
to the veins, its rate ^f progress is much slower. However, it 
is affirmed, as the result of experiment, that the whole circuit 
of the circulatory system is traversed and completed in half-a- 
minute ! But it is sufficient for our purpose that the rapidity 
of the circulation should be generally understood, and we 
shall see what an important bearing this rapidity has, as a 
remedial agency, in correcting defective Nutritive action, and 
affording relief in congested states of the organs. 

The reader will now understand that Pure Blood is the 
mainspring of Nutritive Life, and that blood impurities, no 
matter how produced, are either the exciting or predisposing 
cause of all diseased bodily conditions. He will also understand 
that every part of the human organism is perpetually undergoing 
a process of decomposition and decay, and that an appropriation 
or assimilation of nutritive particles by each part to supply this 
waste is a necessary condition of Life and Health, The blood 
is the medium through which this incessant supply of repro- 
ductive material is conveyed to every part of the system, and it 
is also the principal channel by moans of which the decomposed 
effete matter is collected and conveyed /row the system. This 
ftinction the blood performs by means of secretions which it de- 
posits for expulsion through the organs of excretion — the skin, 
lungs, liver, kidneys, and intestines. The excretions are thus 
the products of the decomposition and waste of the organism, 
and of the excrementitious products of digestion, and their 
regular elimination from the system is essential to blood purity ; 
for, if not eliminated, they corrupt the blood, poison the whole 
circulation, and become fruitful sources of disease. 

Thus will be understood how intimate and material the 
relationship is between all the organs of the body, and their 
mutual dependence, the one upon the other, for the performance 
of the functions of perfect Life, and the fulfilment of its grand 
design. The organism working concurrently and harmoniously 
together is the perfection of Life ; and any derangement of the 
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parta — no matter how caused — produces a disturbance and con- 
fVision that may result in a multiplicity of iUs. As Shakspeare 
says of degree — 

" Take bat degree away, imtiine that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows ! $ach thing m$ett 
In mere oppugnaney,** 

So with our organism. Take one link away — impair an organ, 
derange a function, and discordant action follows to the greater 
or less injury of the whole. 

NoW| of all the organs of excretion, by which the poisonous 
waste matter of the system is eliminated, modem physiologists 
and pathologists, also, are now inclined '^to regard the skin as 
comparatively the most important. There b no other organ, 
co-extensive with it. It possesses secretive, eliminative, 
absorbent, and respiratory functions in a higher degree of com- 
bination and power th£m any other of the excretory organs. 
Not only so, but it supplies a ready medium by which the 
whole internal organism can be reached and acted on. This is 
an established truth, while equally ^important and true it is, 
that no means have yet been discovered at all comparable to 
the Hot-air Bath for stimulating the functions of the Skin, 
which our artificial habits of life are constantly endeavouring ta 
derange and impair. 

Imperfect skin-action implies disease in some form or other. 
The inevitable tendency is for the blood to become impure — 
the circulation irregular — ^for the digestive powers to act 
languidly — for the secretions £md exudations of the body to be 
imperfectly performed, and, consequently, for some paat of the 
internal organism to become overloaded or congested — in short, 
for the Nutritive functions to become completely deranged. 
Such a condition of body is preliminary to the development of 
localised disease. 

The reverse is SeaUh, which follows horn, and is dependent 
on, perfect skin -action, while medical art has no contrivance, 
drug, or compound equal to, or comparable with, the Hot-Air 
Bath for maintaining the skin in a condition of healthy activity. 
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We will now proceed to show that the Bath so acts by giying^ 
▼itality to skin fdnctions, which our ordinary modes of life^ 
have a direct tendency to deaden — by promoting healthy secre- 
tions and eliminations — ^by preventing the congestion of internal 
organs and maintaining the vital floid^ the blood, in a piir& 
normal state, attracting it to the surface there to deposit it» 

opoisonDUs matters for exodc^on, thence to return with re- 
plenished vitality into healthy circulation — ^in a word, by giving, 

-as nothing else can give, vigour and i»ne to Ktitritive Life 
'thwragh tiie purity of ihe blood. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

'The Skin — lU structure and uses — Its /unctions essential to Li/e. 

This vital fiinctions of the Skin, in their relation to the animal 
economy, were formerly greatly underrated, because not propeily 
understood. The investigations, however, of modem phyd- 
ologists, aided by powerful miscroscopio agency, have clearly 
revealed its truly wonderftil organism, and demonstrated how 
all-essential its sound and active vitality is to the due perform- 
ance of the functions of healthy life, and also how it is designed 
as a medium through which, in cases of disease, the internal 
oiganism can be safely reached and acted on. 

The Skin, in the popular acceptation of the term, is con- 
tddered as only one simple substance, but in reality what in 
ordinary language is called the skin, is to the physiologist 
known as the epidermis, the outer, or scarf skin, underneath 
which lies the cutis vera, or true skin. Thus, properly speaking, 
the skin consists of two layers, the inner layer, and, immeasur- 
ably, the more sensitive and delicate being known as the cutis 
vera, the derma or true skin, and the outer layer, by which the 
€uiis is protected, as the epidermis or scarf skin. Between these 
two layers, or strata, there is a soft granular or cellular sub- 
stance called the reie mueosum, which contains the particles 
that give colour to the skin. 

8ome physiologists hold that the matter which gives colour 
to the skin is situated in the rete mueosum, while others are of 
opinion that it lies in the inner or flocculent surface of the 
fpidermis. According to Dr. Beddoes, chlorine gas will extract 
the colouring matter from the negro; and Fourcroy verified this 
experiment, but in a few days the black colour returned again 
with its former intensity. 
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''The skin/^ says Carpenter, is concerned in two great 
classes of changes; the excretion of rarions matters from its 
surface, and from the glandulsB in its snhstance; and the recep* 
iion of impressions npon the nerves, with which it is so copiondy 
Bupplied." Thus the skin performs analagous functions to the 
limgs, in so far as it takes in and gives out similar matters 
which are taken in and given out hy the lungs, and for this 
reason it has heen described as "the assistant apparatus of the 
longs." 

In health the skin is the seat of various secretions which 
€eek the surface of the body to be eliminated as excrementitious 
and deleterious matter from the system. These secretions are 
collected in small glandular organs which are seated just beneath 
the cutis, or true skin, and are di£Pu8ed over the whole surface 
of the body to an extent that is truly marvellous. From these 
glandular organs innumerable minute tubes, popularly called 
"the pores of the skin," convey the secretions through the 
4pidermiB, or outer scarf skin, to be exuded in sensible or in- 
sensible perspiration. When nature has destined the pores to 
perform such an important office, it can be readily understood 
how essential it is to health that the normal action of the pores 
should not be obstructed. 

This becomes more clearly i^parent when we consider the 
minute organism of the skin, and the marvellous system of pore 
sewerage which nature has provided for the healthy maintenance 
of human life. Erasmus Wilson, the eminent Anatomist and 
Physiologist, in his Practical Treatise on Bealthy Skin, says: — 

« To arrire at something like an estimate of the yalae of the perspira- 
ioiy system, in relation to the rest of the organism, I counted the perspi- 
ratory j9or^« on the palm of the hand, and found 8,528 in a square inch. 
Kow, each of these pores being an aperture of a little tube of about a 
quarter of an inch long, it follows that in a square inch of skin on the palm 
of the hand there exists a length of tube equal to 882 inches, or 73^ feet. 
Surely such an amount of drainage as 73 feet in ereiy square inch of skin, 
Assuming this to be the average for the whole body, is something wonder- 
ful, and the thought naturally intrudes itself — What if this drainage were 
obstructed ? Gould we ne#d a stronger argument for enforcing the neces- 
sity of attention te the skin ? 
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•* Ta tfbtam an iMtfmiie of the kiigftliof tibetabeoftii^fcrspinioiy 
»«7tiMn ol ih^whtiUmtbrn, I thmk 2,800 ml^t.be iakeii.M a iair a«r« 
jiga of the number of poret in a square inch, and 700, oonaeqnenUy, of the 
nimiber of inches in length. Now, the number of square indies of snr* 
£sce in a man of ordinaiy height and bulk is 2,560 ; t^ imoAer nf jasBi, 
therefore, 7,000,000; and the nnmber of inohea of perspfaBatosyitib^^ 
1,760,060 ; thai is, 146^88» Usat, or 48,600 yards, or asarlj 28 nilfl8.V— 
Page 48. 

Ifowy the secretionB of the htimaiL flystem sre eoBBtantly^ 
going on^ and in a normal, or healthy state of the hody tk^ f^^ 
tion designed to be exhaled hy^e^dn is earned off imper* 
ceptibly hy the pores. The entire amoont of £md thvs insan-^ 
sibly eraporated by the pores, is es^mated at ^detmt gniiM^ffBt 
xninnte, irhile the Inngs so sensibly in motbn and af^areittly 
more active, only evaporate itboataMWffgFBins. Caipentev MyB, 
** there is reason to believe that at least 100 gmms of asotiaed 
matter are excreted- from tiie skin d4ily," eoaseqveiitiy^^i^y 
cause which eh^ks this excretory power of tiie skin rnvst-Meces- 
sarily throw an additumal and ii$maiural amount of labonrv^mi 
the other excretory organs of the -system, foid thereby^tend 4x> 
produce a derangement of their fnnctions and eause disease. 

According to Dr. Thudiehttm, ** the^secrelions-of ^tiie hmMUi 
skin may be divided into volatile and ^lii, the former 0(»iMB4iag 
of — 1. Carbonic acid; 2. rVater; 8. '8ome f^ktile^aaid, not 
yet accurately determined ; andiihe latter of 1. X^ea ; 2;tni]xH 
ride of sodium ; 8. Fatty matter ,* 4. Ear^ salts of wome^feMj 
solids; 5. Small quantities of some Other alkaMne aalts;'' 
Thosphates and Balphete8,ahray a present in any oAer aeaietian^ 
he has not, he-says, ever foondiin pexqiiiBlien. 

Thus while the excretions ef^e skin mre Mtakigons-io aoite 
extent to those of the lungs and kidneys, they are not ehtir^ 
so, but its dignity aaan excretory organ becomes more apparent 
from a study of tiie qncmtities :of matter dischi^ged 1;^, til^e 
several organs ; fbr while the lungs in 24 hours disehaffgefj^^lfawfi 
inmeea of volatile matter, the akin discharges thirty ounces. Ha 
that two-thirds of all volatile excretions pass by the akin, ioi 
almost equal weight of water leaves the body through Mi» 
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Iddneys, chcffged wiib matter peculiar' to tliat seoretion;; We^ 
can thus understand hoTT itis l^at thid suppression of skin- 
action becomes a £ital source of disease. But as Erasmus Wilson 
obaerves-:— 

**It is not as-an emimctoi^ or purifier only that we mtxst regard the 
sisn ; its influence and power hare a widerrange of action in the mainten- 
ance of health. Besides comprehending a ' vast system of dndnage tubes, 
ivbich open on the sniface by seyen millions of pores, besides, also, a 
i^nderfol and peipetnal labour, by which the skin is drawing from the 
blood certain orgalnic elements in the fltiid state, and converting tlenr 
ijlttf 'Solid organic formtttionB^ iMdi are ioxofwn as* ceBv and iscales, fllese 
ceUe'and scides being^ the tesselated mosaic with which Hhe skin is fumislied 
upon the suiface, so as to render it capable of existence in the external . 
world; besides this and much more, the skin is converted into a kind of 
spdnge by the myriads of Uood'Teesels which enter into its stmeture^^bkiod* 
vessels that mamt/ timer im am hour htmg. the^ whela — ojftf Jtvary drop^-tA- '. 
tWblood of the body to the surface'; bring* it that it may famish the mi^ 
toEials'for the microseopic payement; that it maybe purified by the. ab- 
straction of its unwholesome principles ; that it may breathe the yital air 
of^the atmos^ere without; — ^besideffthis, also, the > skin near its. surface ' 
iskme vast network of neryet*Hnery68y>m3»teriou8^organBf that b^ng iU' 
their nature to the unknown sources of the lightning, the electric currents* 
of, the uniyerse. And besides these, agfdn, there is eyeiy variety of animal 
tissue and contrivance by which all this apparatus is held together and. 
imrintaJTied in th^ best 'state and position* to ensure its^ safety and per- 
feM&on. In trut&y thecontemplalion of the^stntctttre and; functions of the* 
sUkt^ when«yiewedf with, ihe^ eyes of tiie< mind,. i6 almost overwhelming; 
Jtnd the words ofi the poet break upon our memoiy — 

**InfhtunBn worksi^ though laboui^d on with pain) 
A thousand movements -scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God's, one single can its end produce, 
Yet serves to second, too, some otiier use." 

•* One word more as to the importance of the skin in the animal economy, 
4U[id that word a summary of its functions and prindpal vital attrributes. 
^SUk skill is a sanitaryicommianoner; draining ^te system of its impurities; 
iiis amenergetie laiMMurer, in-thalpsEpetualinterohange of elements whiob, 
in its essenoe,r ccmatitutes life ; it is a regnlatoc of the density and fluidii^;^^ : 
of the blood; it perfoims the office of a. lung in supplying tiie blood with 
oxygen, and abstracting its carbon; it changes the crude organic elements 
>oftiie blood, so as to render ihem capable- of nutrition; it emulates the* 
hioH'in? giving ^eed to the cizcuilatingf blood; it is the minister of thei 
ImtiBlaisd spinal 'nianow in- its piop^rties.of sensation; and it feeds and: 
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the fimctions of the akin aie serioiiBly interfered with," aajB 
Miller, in his Organic ChemUtry, ''it usually happens that 
derangements, more or less serioos, either of the kidneys or of 
the lungs occur." And just as that interference is permitted to 
continue — in proportion as it is perniciously prolonged — so will 
functional derangements of the internal organism be intensified 
and rendered organic and incurable. 

Dr. Copland, in his edition of Eiohrand*9 Phymlogy^ refers 
to cases that came under his own observation which remarkably 
illustrated the vital fonctions of the skin. " The lungs/' he 
says, '' were partiy destroyed from an imposthume, and the side 
of the chest was consequently contracted." Nevertheless, he 
found that the cutaneous functions increased so as to supply the 
deficiency caused by impaired lung-action. All subsequent ex* 
perience has tended to establish the potent agency of the skin, 
not only as an " assistant to the Lungs," but also to the whole 
excretory organism ; for it is a well-established fact that there 
is an anatomical connection between the mucous membrane 
which lines our internal organism, and the external mucoua 
membrane, or true skin, which covers the whole body. As Car- 
penter remarks, " the general term Mucous Membrane may be 
applied to that great system of membraneous expansions, which, 
forms the external tegument or skin — the lining of the internal 
cavities whose walls are continuous with it, or Mucous Mem- 
brane proper — ^and the prolongation of this into the secreting 
organs, forming the tubes and follicles of the glands."* Hence, 
Erasmus Wilson has observed, that " the lungs are nothing but 
a bit of skin turned in, just as the internal surface of the lung 
would become skin if it were exposed externally." 

Unfortunately, however, medical practitioners have not 
heretofore properly understood the functions of the skin, and,, 
therefore, did not seek to make them available as sound physi- 
ology and pathology now dictate. The skin was not regarded 
as supplying a medium through which deranged internal organ- 
ism could be easily reached and remedially acted on, but waa 

* Human Physiology, 2nd edit., par. 176, 
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CHAPT^ER VIII. 

Th^Sbin conaidtrediitk relaiion to Animal Heat-^Its sufc^ir 
bUify of being made a> Ouratwe Agent in Disea$e. 

ITe must further coneider the human skyi, in its relation to thj^ 
n^tiuaL temperature of the body, and as susceptibljB of being 
ioftuenped by artificial H^at, for its.peculiar oj;ganis]n. in tb^oe 
respects makes it the most powerful and active medium for pre- 
ser^iog healtl^ pi^eyenting dise^^Q, and restoring iippairedbodilj 
functions. 

The possession, of a definite amount of inherent Heat, by all 
Hying organisation^ is absolutely necessary for the performxinca 
•o^ vital actions — ^in other vrordfl, for the perfoi:mance of thoset 
fqnqtions whick are essential to li^e. As suck actions, require 
tgt, be pqrfoiwi^d unifprmjy and regi^Iarly, nature, has wisejy 
provided, that the. degree, of Heat necessary to their perfpimanc© 
sl^uld be maintained at an equally uoilprm, and regular 
stapdard for eyery species of animal. All Jiying org^miza^ions, 
therefore,. have an inhi^ren]!; independent, temperature peculiar 
to themselves, ai;d. wlw2h,it npt perceptibly, affected by tl;i!e. 
tepiper{^ti;ir6 of tbe surrounding atn^>sphere. 

48. to. the mode in, which this animal Heat is, produced} 
djl^erent theories have been adyanced; but as our purpose is not 
to, follow: speculative opjjiiops, but to deal with well-ascertain^ 
i§pts« it ii^ Bufficieiit to statp thei;e is a general cpji^mrence. 
-Bjf^qjxg physiologists, th^.apjimal Heat in man is produce^ hy the 
cop^nat^ona of the fi^ds and solids of the body in the process , JJ 

x>| ITutrition, although ii^.vtrhat precise manner tliose combina- 
i^i^ are effected is npjb positively determined. It is known, 
h(},\gi:^very that as ITutrit^on .is nepessary for all the organs of the 
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temperature of dry air as higli as from SOO^ to 600^ Of this 
many instances may be noticed. Carpenter says : — 

** Many instances are on record of heat of from 250° to 280° being en* 
dnred in dry air for a considerable length <^ time, even by persons nnae* 
eostomed to a particularly high temperatore ; and persons whose occupa- 
tions are such as to require it, can sustain a much higher degree of heat, 
though not perhaps for any long period. The workmen of the late Sir F* 
Chantrey have been accustomed to enter a furnace in which his moulds 
irere dried, whilst the floor was red-hot, and a thermometer in the air 
stood at 860° ; and Ghabert, the * Fire-king,' was in the habit of entering 
an oven, whose temperature was from 400° to 600°.'* — Human Fhysiohgff 
third edition, par. 888. 

Men engaged in various branches of manufacturing industry, 
such as in Iron-foundries^ Glass-houses, Ore-smelting, &c., are 
habitually exposed for lengthened periods to degrees of Heat 
ranging from 200® to 300**, and even higher, which they are 
able to sustain regularly without any detriment to health. 

Now the explanation of this is simple, and serves to illus- 
trate the admirable organism of the skin as adapted to act bene- 
ficially as a curative medium in disease* The temperature of the 
surface of the skin is regulated by Exhalation and Evaporation. 
There are, as we before observed, a vast number of glandulse 
spread over the inner surface of the cutis vera or true^skin, 
for the purpose of secreting an aqueous fluid for Exhalation. 
Whatever the temperature of the atmosphere may be above the 
normal standard, in a degree corresponding therewith is the 
stimulating action on the secreting glandulsB of the skin. At 
high temperatures the secretions are proportionably excited. 
Exhalation is copious. Evaporation takes place rapidly, and 
thus the skin surface is kept moist and cool. Such is the pro- 
vision Nature has made to enable man to bear without injury 
such elevated temperatures as we^have noticed. 

It follows, therefore, that the capacity of the human body 
to endure high temperatures with impunity must be measured 
by the powers of Exhalation and Evaporation its cutaneous 
organism possesses. Because, were the skin torpid or paralysed 
•0 as not to secrete and exhale sufQlcently, the action of the 
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iTtad eiraporation iuader ^e ^ciroumslQixeeB atated, it .imglit i)e 

.JaDapja^/ik&irwegce the whole cutaneous mrbce ^ov'ered <nfit 

with, a eoatmg imp^ndcma.tothe Rir, iwb^ehyits se^piratery 

power would be neutraHsad, the internal heat would he m^ 

Ju.abore the o^vmal standiurd, and theihedy thrown into a state 

offhigh fever, in consequence of the suppressed transudation «of 

jtii&«nperahundant caloric Aswe before observedf death4n a 

^iGBryshxfft time would be the Jieoeesary resulty but death h^w 

t fnodaced? .Death 'WOUldT^i^^ fi>ilow t&om .an abnopnnal sjMTf^^te 

iitlhe temperature of thebody^ M^ma fiwie it might a^^ear 

iwitairftl>tQ infer, but feom a positive i^^yiMM which asstuedly 

4akeB plaee, ^tbGEsby . proving that Cutaneous lei^iration is 

rjeasential to the ^^oseration and maintenance of animal Heat. 

Tlds.fect^haa been d^aonstrated by carofolly conducted exjj^' 

Metda-cfn the lower animals; and it is eeodusiTerAs to the vital 

-ifl^atianeerof -tiie skm as a EeBpizat<N7 <n?gan. /Weare.thns 

taaiAled^to understand,: as Capcpenterremarka; — 

'f-Hiow^ when the seaetiog.power«f the jHngsift-aeii^d^itrojei^ 
-diieMe, theJMKtof the bodji^is kegitu]^ to.ite vatanLftendefdbjthesctton 
of the skm. A yaloable thenpestic indiotinti, also, ie derired from tibe 
knowledge which we gun of the importanee of the Cntaneoae Bespintion ; 
for it leads as to peroeiTe the deairableneea of keeping the ikin moist, in 
those febrile diseases in which there is gnat heat and dzyneM of the sozfaee 
ainee secretion cannot prope riy take plaee tibzons^ a drj membrane.*'^- 
Smmm Pk^nolo^, Srd edit., par. 891. 

It will now be understood, that there is no fbundatioii 
whatever fer the popular, and to some extent, ^ofessional 
pfejudice, about the action of the Hot-air Bath having the eflbct 
of increasing the temperature of the body even to a dangerooa 
degree. Such a prejudice, as we have seen, is not supported 
bj physiology, nor warranted by expmence, bat is in posilive 
an t agwu sm to the divine laws of our organism. So fear, indeed^ 
from hig^ temperatures proving injurious^ it is on the ad^ta* 
bilitjof theskin to sustain higji artificial temperatures that the 
Bath rdies fer its marveDous sanitary and sanative virtues. It 
k bj flie inihience the Bath that exercises that healthy 
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aetioiii 80 essential to NutritiYe Life, is maintained, and at the 
same time that, naturally and effeotiyely, through the mediuai 
of the skin, the Bath is enabled to act on the whole internal 
organism which contributes so materially to the same great 
purpose. 

We will now proceed to show that no means haye as yet 
been discoyered at all comparable with the Bath, for maintain* 
ing the intricate, delicate, and wonderful organism of the skin 
in a sound normal condition — streDgthening its action, and 
enabling it to discharge efficiently the yital functions with 
which Nature has entrusted it. Lord Bacon ehrewdly remarked 
that the '* belly is the father of the family," and, doubtless, 
the condition of the digestiye organs powerfully influenoes 
mental and bodily health. " But," obseryes Carpenter, " we 
may say with Dr. Front, that a sort of digestion is carried on 
in all parts of the body," and it is by imparting yigour to the 
whole digestive system, enabling it to perform its important 
functions with ease and regularity — ^upon which intellectual, 
moral and physical health, is so largely dependent — that the 
Bath, by its potent and salutary action on the skin, proyes an 
invaluable therapeutic agent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JTJ^ action o/tJie BcUh as Preservative of healthy and Preventive 
of Disease — It subdues evils arising from artificial habits of 
civilised life, and corrects, eradicates, or checks inherited pre^ 
dispositions to disease. 

"Wb have alluded to the peculiar properties of the Hot- Air Bath 
as being Preservative of health and Preventive of disease. These 
properties matured experience has demonstrated the Bath to 
possess, though the study of the action of Heat on the human 
system in its diseased conditions is, as yet, in comparative in- 
fancy. Still enough is }^nown to satisfy reason, and justify the 
scientific physician in regarding the Bath as a Therapeutic 
Agent of the very highest value, as there are no diseases in which 
it cannot be made beneficially available, while in many it pos- 
sesses a curative power, beyond comparison, superior to any 
other agent the medical profession can command. Of course we 
refer to the Bath skilfully directed in accordance with enlight- 
ened and scientific Hydropathic practice. 

Erasmus Wilson, a man of undoubted professional eminence, 
^as admitted that, before he was led to investigate the peculiar 
merits of the Bath, he was quite unconscious that he had any- 
thing to learn on the subject. He says : — 

" I thought I knew as mnch abont baths as most men. I knew the hot, 
the waxm, the tepid, and the cold ; the vapour, the air, the gaseous, the 
medicated, and the mnd bath ; the natural and the artificial ; the shower 
ihe firework, the needle, the donche, and the wave bath ; the fresh-river 
l>ath and the salt-sea bath, and many more beside. I knew their slender 
virtnes, and their stont fallacies : they had my regard, bnt not my confidence, 
jmd I was not disposed to yield easily to any reputed advantages tMt might 
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he rfpmmtHl to me in favour of baths,** — The EasUm or lUrkuk Baths^ 
preface. 

In this £rame of mind he made a personal trial of jthe Bath, 
and was induced to study its nature, action and e£fects. A 
thorough conviction of its superlatire yalue followed, because 
his mind was superior to the prejudices engendered by precon- 
ceiyed opinions, and^was opentcr recdre'the truth. He says :— 

** I cUfico^ered that there WM <me bath that deeer^ to be aeinpifft 
from the rest — that deserved, indeed, a carnal stady and investigation. 
The bath that cleanseth the inward as well as the ontward man, that is. 
-tppUeable to ertrykg^y that' is adapted to •make bsalthheidthier, and al< 
leviate disease, whatever its stage or seyerifyf deserves to bevegatded as a 
mational institution, and merits the advocacy of all men, 9Jid particularly 
of medical men — of those whose special duty it is to teaeh how health uuff W 
preserved, how disease may be averted, 

** My own idroea<^ of the hath is directed mainly to its adajytion as % 

• social cifetem, as a eleiuily hiAii ; teid, on this grotmd, P would ^M«^ it 

upon the attention of drery thinking' man. Birt if, besides tetftowiag f^« 

sical purity and enjoyment, it tend io preserve health, to present diseaeeii-emd^ 

even to cure disease, the votary of the bath will reoeive a deable reward.^'— > 

Ibid, 

S'ow, as Preservatwe of JSealth,^*ihe peeuliar and inYabi- 
able properties of the Bath act, as we have observed, 4hro]pgh 
the medium of the skin, by maintaining its yital^^rganieBk^^ii 
vigorous faction, on which healtl^ l^utritiYe*Life i»«o imaiedi* 
ately and materially dependent. If 'we co^ipare the aictftoa-on 
the skin of a common hot-water bath, or of 4^y bathin^^or 
washing' process which merely eleanses the^ outward suff ace of 
ihe skin, with the mode in which the Hot-^Air iBath laets^&e 
vast and salutary di£Eerence cannot fail to beriU;^^DBe&difleeimble. 
[Remembering what we^Jiaye said about the HsuKface -of /the Wh^le 
body being coyered oyer with some seyen millions ^of tubes or 
<i]^ci«9-^4hat those^tubes^ a3« each tibout a quarter of aninch in 
' length, aiid if Sti'etched out, and laid, end to end^ would extend 
nearly twe^ty-^ht miles-*-that this imm^ise ^dzauiAge ^stem 
is designed by nature to reHeye the^body of its^ yp6iou& SMve- 
tionsj and 'in return to conyey by respiration and absorption 
healthy nutriment from the external atmosphere into the system 
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•^^^bembering, also, that in all cases of imperfect or obstructed 
perspiration, a deposit is formed at the mouth or external opeat- 
ing of each pore, which has the effect of thickening and hardea- 
ing the epiderm or scarf sldn, thereby t^iding to further para- 
lyse the healthy action of the skin organism, and sow the seeds 
of disease— taking these w^-established truths with us, any 
man of ordinary intelligence can readily apprec^iate the un- 
approadiable superiority of the Hot- Air over all other baths as 
ft potent sanitary and sanative agent. 

For what does the hot water bath, or any mere surface 
washing of the body do ? Ko harm, assuredly, but ths pora 
-are not deani4d. The scaly deposits of the scarf skin, which ia 
s natural and healthy condition of body exfoliate 16 keep the 
pcres free, are not remored by mere external bathing or washw 
ing, nor are the excretory functibns of the skin stimulated, as 
they unquestionably are by tlie Hot- Air Bath. At best, ordi- 
nary surface washing only cleanses the natural sewers of th^ 
body at their outleit, and of such cleansing it may be said — 

*' It will bat skin and film the nlcerons plsce. 
Whiles rank cemiption, mining aQ Within, 
Infects nnseen^" 

Ordinary bathing or wietshing may keep the surface of the body 
in what is considered a state of cleanliness ; but as compared 
with the action of the Hot- Air Bath, such cleanliness is only 
like removing filtih from the mouth of a sew^, instead of fiuih- 
ing the teh(rh sewer itielf. This is what the Hot-Air Bath does,, 
and hence its immeasurable superiority orer all other appliances, 
as an effectual means by which the whole sewerage system of 
the human body can be flushed, scoured, and ckansed of impu- 
rities, and the skin organisni maintained in vigorous vitality; 
Persons who are in the daily habit, for instance, of using the 
Bhower bath, imagine that the Hot- Air could add nothing t^ 
their cleanliness, comfort, and health ; but they ap& very niucb 
mistaken, for, a^ it has been truly said, "the Waoksmith be^^ 
grimed with smoke and dn-t, -who fiedy perspires oy^ \m AwiStf 
task, is cleaner, in the true sense of the term, thwi' tlid hil 

p 
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washed indiTidoal in the land. Surface washing aloDe will not 
anffioe. To Beoure health, the hlood itself mast he purified^ its 
in most channels flushed and cleansed." This the Hot- Air 
Bath alone can do, and the truth of tliis the hahitual surface* 
washer can test for himself. Let him take a Hot- Air Bath, 
and he will be astonished at the amount of apparent dirt which 
the gentle friction of the hand on the softened epiderm will ex* 
pose to view. This is the dead scarf skin, the removal of which 
promotes cutaneous respiration, with all its consequent adran- 
tages. 

We have already seen how essential cutaneous respiration is 
to health — that animals coated oyer with any substance imper- 
Tious to air invariably die in a very short time. If, there- 
fore^ death would necessarily ensue from the total closure of the 
pores of the skin, it follows that any partial closure, involving 
imperfect action, must prove proportionately df^trimental to 
health. Hence, so vital are the functions the skin is designed 
to perform in the animal economy, that the highest medical 
authorities x^oncur in affirming, that the maintenance of its 
organism in a sound state is essential to vigorous bodily and 
mental health, and at the seme time one of the very best pre- 
ventives of disease. It is affirmed that fully three-fourths of 
the diseases to which civilized man is subject, are attributable 
to the closure of the pores of the skin, and therefore it is that 
the Hot- lir Bath possesses such invaluable qualities; for by no 
other means, at once so simple and enjoyable, can the functions 
of the skin be maintained in perfect vigor, and a healthy con- 
dition of body preserved. 

We must also take into consideration the habits engendered 
by civilized life, which is so exceedingly artificial that few, out 
of hundreds of thousands, live in anytliing approaching to a 
etrict obedience to the laws of the human economy. Biches and 
poverty alike war against health, that is, have a tendency to 
create habits and modes of life which impair natural functions 
and induce or predispose to disease. Thus we almost necessarily 
depart in our customs and habits from what Nature designed. 
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-and 80 far as we do so, the greater is the tendency to impaired 
health. It is as a corrective of these morbid tendencies, that 
ihe Hot-air Bath comes as a blessing to our civilization, by af- 
fording a simple, yet powerful and pleasurable means, by which 
to counteract or avert the injurious effects it is calculated to 
produce. As Erasmus Wilson observes : — 

" A healthy condition o7 body is normally preserved by a proportioned 
amount of air, exercise, or labour, and food ; but even the air, the exercise, 
the labour, and the food, must be proportioned in its kind and in its order, 
to the peculiar constitution of the individual. . . If I were asked to se^ 
leet an example as a standard of the just equipoise of these conditions, I 
should take the ploughman-intellect at the standard of day-to-day exist- 
ence, moderate food, vigorous, but not over-strained, labour, plenty of air, 
4md plentiful exposure. But who would eare to accept existence on such term$ 
4U these ? Give us brain, give us mind, however ungovernable, however 
preponderant its overweight to the physical powers, however destructive to 
the powers of the body. In a word, we select a morbid condition — our 
meals, our air, our exercise, our indoor and outdoor habits are all unsound^ 
the necessities of our life, of our position, require that they should be un- 
sound. How grand, therefore, the boon that will correct these evils with- 
<mi the necessity for making any inconvenient alteration in our habits. 
That boon is the Bath,— Ibid, p. 143. 

By availing ourselves of such an inestimable boon we can 
4iounteract, in a large degree, the injurious influences induced 
by an artificial mode of life, which has become a necessity, as it 
were, of our civilisation. The manifold evils certain to arise 
£rom exhausting mental labour, and perseverance in sedentary 
habits, can be corrected or alleviated. We can promote the 
puriflcation of the blood, for which exercise would be otherwise 
indispensible. A healthy tone can be imparted to a jaded and 
sickly appetite, and the digestive organs strengthened. In fine, 
T)y judicious use, the Bath can be made to supply, in a large 
degree, the place of outdoor exercise, and it thereby becomes an 
incomparable artificial preservative of physical and mental 
liealth. 

As a Preventive of Disease the Bath is equally efficacious, 
for it stands to reason, that whatever has a tendency to preserve 
health, must naturally operate to strengthen the system and 
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£6rtify it a^inst tbo insidious inroads of disease. It is iiie- 
opinion of Eoll, ''that three-fourths of the diseases to whiobi 
dvilizcd man is subject, arc attributable to the pores of the akin 
becoming Btopx>cd up/' and Ilufeland says, ''the greater part of 
contagious poisons arc conveyed to us through the skin." Bst 
it is only -when the skin organism is in a torpid condition — ^when 
its perfect action is impeded — its functions improperly per- 
formed, that such poisons ore retained in the system to coii«> 
taminate the blood, derange the economy, and develope disease 
that may become dangerous to life. The beneficial effects of 
healthy skin action, in this respect, are very clearly pointed out 
by Erasmus Wilson : — 

"The faculty of preventing disease^ as exercised by the skm, besides 
being indirect and operating on the general health of the body, is also direet» 
The skin repels the depressing effects of cold, of alternations of iemperm* 
tore, of extreme dryness or moisture, by virtue of its own healthy str uc ti igs 
— ^by its intrinsic power of generating heat ; and it also repels other canses 
of disease, such as animal and miasmatic poisons^ by its cmunctory power,, 
which enables it to convey them directly out of the body. 

" In unwholesome states of the atmosphere, in an atmosphere of malaria, 
which must necessarily pass into the body with the inhaled air, and being 
in the lungs must be absorbed by the blood, wo naturally inquire, by Ufhmt 
means we escape the mot bid effects of such malaria? 

" The answer is : — the malaria is conducted out of the body as rapiSy 
as it is introduced, by the emunctory organs — ^by the liyer, Iddneyv, and 
notably by the skin. If the powers of the skin be weak, then the poisotti 
are detained in the blood, and disease is the result ; but if the skin be healthy 
and active, then thoy can do no evil, and ultimately they become innocuQiis.'*^ 
—Ibid, p. 126. 

Dr. Millingen, physician to the Sultan, whose long residence 
and experience in Constantinople entitle his opinions to be 
received with authority, assures us that among the Turks the 
Bath, as they imperfectly employ it, is regarded as their sole 
reliable protective against disease. He says that: — 

"The working classes among the Turks — ^for such classes do exiat, an^ 
are as numerous and fully more hard-working than elsewhere — ^know of no 
other means of prevention, on feeling indisposed, but the bath. It is looked 
upon 80 much in the light of a panacea by the lower orders, that they hardly 
ever dream of consulting a physidiin when taken unwell. If the baih lafl 
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to euro tiiem, notliing tiiae will miooedd. Thi« prervuHBg e<m7iolion 
•sommto, in a great meatm, for tiie t0tal t^tettoe §/ ditpmstM^i^ and cMl 
h69pUal$^ not &mU/ in this targe eity, hut thrmffhout the wMe empire, Tei, 
' I Apprehend, from the tablee of m<»talitj monthly pnbtished, that the mor- 
talitj is not greater than it is in countries blessed with those institutions. 
The higher dasses, and women espeoiallj, do not, as with ns, know nraoh 
about regular exercise, so that were it not for the ample eompeneation af- 
Jwrded by the batliy they wmld net enjoy ^ke eaeellent hetUth they generally 
poeseee. 

** I must remark that intemperance, of late years, is much on the increase ; 
and, moreover, that it is carried on to an extent which, if stated, might be 
looked apon as faboloos. Yet the gout is not mwe pren^nt, nor delirium 
tremens either. This immunity I can attribute to nothing else hut to the 
expulsion of the alcoholy circulating in the lungs and skin, during the stay in 
the hath:* 

The Bath acts exactly in the same way as a preyentiye of 
disease as it does in maintaining health — its action is through 
the medium of the skin by stimulating and promoting healthy 
D'utrition, thereby invigorating the system to resist morbific in- 
fluences. It is thus pre-eminently Hygienic, and it ought to be 
esteemed as beyond price by every rational man who desires the 
blessing of healthful existence. *' It is of the greatest import- 
ance/' said Benjamin Franklin, "to prevent diseasee^ since the cure 
of them, by physic, is so very precarious.** But " preventive 
medicine" is not taught in schools or colleges, for it is not a 
commodity that pays — there is no marketable value attached to 
it by society. The inconsistency of this is glaring ; for, as Dr. 
Baynard observes, " Long life is so desirable, and so valued and 
esteemed among men, that 'tis every man*s hope to obtain it. 
And yet we see, notwithstanding this great like and love men 
«how for it, how remiss and careless the greatest part of mankind 
are in the means to secure it.'* One of the ablest expounders 
of the Boienoe of human life says :^ 

** From all wo know of the laws of life in connexion with the organised 
matter of the htman body, we have not the least physiological reason for 
believing that those conditions and operations of living organs on which 
tiie oontbcmance of life depends may not be sustained, in a possible state of 
the human constitution, for many hundreds ot years. 

*< Granting the position, that he who attains to a hundred years has a 
t«markaMy strong oon£ltitation, I «sk, how the individual came to the po«- 
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iesiionof radiacomtiliitioii? Wm it Uie fpedAl, direei, and ezlnocdi- 
naiy gift of the Oreaior ? or was U the Jiatunl ratolt of a toooesaioii and. 
oononrrenoe of causes and effects operating in the constitutional nature of 
things t Most assoredlj the latter; and those caoses and efEBcts, as a 
general law, m-e perfectly withm the tpkere ofhmum ofeney^ and mUlet tAe^ 
eontrolofhuHum a^>/»fy."~SjlTeeter Oraham*s Seienee o/Mmum Life, pars. 
684,661. 

Easton, in his work on Human Longmiy, gires instances of 

males and females who attained ages yaiying from 100 to above 

185 years, as follows : — , 

Above iOO to 110 1,310 

,, 110 to 120 277 

„ 120 to 130 84 

„ 130 to 140 26 

„ 140 to 150 7 

„ 150 to 160 3 

„ 160 to 170 2 

„ 170 to 185 3 

Thus, there is no reason to doubt the conclusion arrived at by" 

HufelaDd and others, that, by his orgauism, Man is a centenarian. 

Yet it is calculated that of 100 men 50 die before the 10th year ;: 

20 between the 10th and the 20th. 

10 „ 20th „ 30th. 

6 „ 30th „ 40th. 

5 „ 40th „ 50th. 

3 „ 50th „ 60th. 

Leaving only 6 out of every 100 that exceed their 60th year.. 

"Why is this ? Because — 

"It seems as if the grand experiment of mankind had ever been ta 
ascertain how far they can transgress the laws of life^ how near they can 
approach to the very point of death, and yet not die, at least so suddenly 
and violently as to be compelled to know that they have destroyed them- 
selyes. 

*' I do not affirm, or intend to imply, that the present generation of the 
human species can, by any means, all obtain a hundred years of life. I 
know that in the present condition of the race there is a very great 
inequality of constitutional power. Some individuals are bom with con- 
stitutions too feeble to sustain the functions of life a single year; others 
have power enough to maintain a victory over the causes which induco 
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death for ihree, fire, ten, twenty, forty, eighty, a hundred, or a hundred 
and fifty years. Some are bom without any great tendency to a particular 
disease, while oChers are bom with the most powerful predisposition to 
disease of some kind or other." — Otaham, pars. 639, 663. 

There is thus a yast amount of avoidable diieass in society—- 
of premature mortality taking place— of deaths that by ordi- 
nary hygienic precautions could be ayerted, eyen where un- 
doubted predisposition to disease has been largely inherited. 
The slightest attention bestowed on the mode in which the 
processes of organic life are conducted will make this truth 
apparent, and illustrate the maryellous aptitude of the Bath to 
prolong life by counteracting partially or entirely predisposi- 
tions to disease. 

We haye seen (Chap. V.) that the whole organism of the 
human body, by which the functions of animal life are carried 
on, is subject to the continued action of two conflicting forces 
—one an inherent tendency to decay and die out, which is the 
law of all organised matter; the other, the preseryatiye prin- 
ciple proyidentially designed to counteract that destructiye ten- 
dency, so as to enable man to liye out, in his natural healthy 
state, his allotted term of years on earth. 

This inherent tendency in our organism must necessarily 
be continuously operatiye, always actiye, incessantly at work 
to accomplish its purpose — decay and death. But the preser- 
yatiye principle is equally actiye to supply new material with 
which to repair and replenish the waste so caused, and in this 
process of decay and renovation consists the very essence of all 
we know about our organic life. It follows, however, that 
when the constitutional organism of the individual is entirely 
sound, the normal activity with which these two conflicting 
forces perform their respective functions, produces, as the result, 
perfect health. Thus, when the balance between waste and 
supply is duly regulated as Providence designed it to be, 
Organic life is maintained in its highest excellence. It is the 
deviations from this standard, when the balance has inclined 
one way or the other — when waste is in excess of nutrient 
supply, or vice versa, which primarily cause all disease. Hence 
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predisporitioDS to disease are nothing more than the naturd^ 
effect of deviations from - tho sound constitutional standard 
originally assigned by tho Creator to man— effects caused by 
parents who violate^ one way or other, the laws of their bem^, 
and transmit to their innocent offspring the constitutional 
penalty of their transgression. 

Thus, the greater number of infants bom in civilized life^ 
eomc into the world with predispositions to disease of one kind 
or other — with an inherited tendency to developo some imper- 
fection calculated to abbreviate the natural term of czistenGO 
which perfect constitutional organism is destined to endure, 
and it is to such cases that " Preventive Medicine" — ^which is 
essentially Hydropathic — is peculiarly applicable. The skilful 
scientific Hydropathist knows perfectly well that, when timely 
consulted, he can exercise a salutary influence over prcdispoai* 
tions to disease. With rational confidence he can undertake* 
in some instances, to eradicate them altogether, and in others 
to arrest their fatal tendency so as to procrastinate their morbid 
development for years. This he is enabled most successfUly 
to accomplish by availing himself of the functions of organio 
life — of the process of continuous composition and decomposi- 
tion which that life involves, and by tho natural course oif 
which it is computed that the whole organism becomes renovated 
once in seven years. 

The whole secret of this command over the source and 
springs of life consists in facilitating, by natural means, thj^ 
process of renovation. Liebig, who is an authority of the high* 
est repute, has testified that ** by means of the water-cure treat- 
ment a change of matter is effected in a greater degree in naf 
WieJa, than would happen in the ordinary course of nature in 
three yean,^* But when Liebig wrote he knew nothing of the 
Bath as the perfection of Hydropathic agents, and by the health* 
ful potency of its action on the organism of Nutritive life through 
the medium of the skin, the renovating process in disease can be 
eren more rapidly accomplished than he surmised. The Bath 
^cta naturally, salubriously, and pTom'^My^ mVJa. ^ xsvar^^^jsvi^ 
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Bnd xmerring certainty that nothing else can equal, in facilita* 
ting the renewal process of organic life ; and in this way it ,ia 
that inherited predispositions to disease are susceptible of correc- 
tion, or of total eradication, by its incomparable agency, in con- 
junction with the other means which scientific Hydropathy 
commands and appUes. 

It will thus be understood that to preserve health, and to 
prev^ent disease, are the great taniiary ends to be attaiiMd by 
Die judiciQUS iise of the Bath as a bqoihI — a domestic — institu* 
tiw. Briefly, M^aUh m premfttd by the instrumentality of the 
Bath mtdntaining in vigorous action the vital organism of the 
nkin, on which the functions of circulation, nutrition, and elimi- 
nation so largely depend. Disease is prevented by hazdening 
the body against the effects of variations and vicissitudes of 
temperature, which is of inealeulahle i^vantage in a climate 
.ao v«riabl^ as ours ; alsK), by isapaitiiig power to redst mias- 
laati^ mi zymotic influences, and by str^gthening the aystem 
l^gm^t the abenaiieQe of nutrition, and the proliflo train of 
-evils that follow the disturbance and derangement of the nutri- 
tive functions ; and, furthermore, by correetiog, eradicating, or 
keeping in sul^tioui inherited predispoeitioijs to disease. lo 
this way the Bath rises to ihe dignity of an unequalled sanitary 
institution, and becomes an indispenfiable household necessity to 
those who desire to possess in their own h(»n£y9 a simple, sa&i 
and pleasurable means for the preservation of health, the pr^ 
loogation ot life, aud (he heighteniug of ito ratbnal onjoyments. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Bath a$ a Ouraiive Agent — The value of Temperature — 
Papular errare concerning Heat and Gold — Ignorance €f 
Medical Men respecting the Therapeutical Properties of Tem^ 
perature — The Bath as a TherapetUic — It should not be 
employed in conjunction with Drug remedies — Its general 
applicability to alleviate all forms of bodily derangements. 

Wb now come to the condderatioii of The Bath more particu- 
larly as a curatiye agent in the treatment of disease. What 
has heen already said about its efficacy as a preservatiye of 
health; and as a prophylactic, has a direct bearing illustrative 
of its sanatiye influences. It is from the fact of the human 
body being able to endure a high degree of Heat, when the 
medium which conveys it is pure and comparatively dry air, 
that the Bath can be so safely and generally employed as a cura- 
tive power. When so used, observes Erasmus Wilson, ** the 
Bath becomes a medicine of the most potent kind, and should, 
therefore, be left to medical management." Undoubtedly so ; 
but that ''medical management" should be enlightened and 
Bcientiflc — not identified with tha absurd dogmas and destruc- 
tive practices of the Drug school. Ko patient possessed of 
common sense ought ever to combine the prescriptions of the 
Physic-Doctor, with the use of the natural and salubrious agents 
employed by the accomplished Hydropathist. 

For curative purposes the Bath requires generally higher 
temperatures than are necessary for ordinary sanitary use. The 
value of the higher temperatures is founded on the well-known 
property of Heat to destroy organic impurities — as odour, 
miasma, animal poison. For instance, the poison of that terribler 
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econrge, scarlet feyer, is entirely destroyed at 212^, and tli» 
same temperature is equally fatal to the poisons of all other 
fevers, and, there is every reason to believe, of the poisons of all 
other diseases. For sanitary purposes such a high temperature 
is neither necessary nor generally desirable. A range from: 
126" to 145* is amply sufficient for general use, because the ob- 
ject being to induce a gentle, continuous, and agreeable perspi- 
ration, this can be thoroughly, and, as a rule, much better^ 
effected in a state of health, by a moderate rather than a high 
degree of temperature. 

With respect, however, to the Therapeutic properties ot 
Heat, the medical world is as yet in a very primitive state of 
knowledge. " We have hitherto hnoum nothing of Heat as a 
treatment of disease^^ is the candid admission of Erasmus Wil- 
son. " I do not know any work where it has been referred t<v 
in the most distant manner.'^ It is astonishing that such a 
statement can be truthfully made respecting the state of medi- 
cal knowledge on this subject, and more astonishing that scien- 
i£Lc minds should have lingered for hundreds of centuries oni 
the very threshhold, as it were, of a most important discovery,, 
for since the days of Hippocrates hot applications in a variety 
of forms, as warm water and vapour baths, stupes, poultices^ 
and other contrivances, have been always familiar to medical 
practitioners. Still hot-air, as now applied^ was never made 
available as a medical agent until the establishment of the Hot- 
Air Bath by Dr. Barter, while the experience that has since 
been obtained promises to effect a revolution in the whole sys- 
tem of medical practice. 

It is passing strange that it should have been so, because^ 
medical scholars were familiar with classical antiquity. In. 
England we have the interesting remains of the Bom an Baths,, 
and in Ireland we had the '' sweating-houses*' in actual use 
from time immemorial down to our own day, while the customs- 
of other countries revealed to us by travellers, ought to have^ 
instructed inquiring minds, that an institution like the Bath 
could not possibly have survived the decadence and ruin of 
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^Bs, in the paiozjanM of the different types of intennittent 
ftver, wh^i the oold stfige takes plaoe with shivering of the 
bodjand chattering of the teeth, the blood has receded from the 
cutaneous surfacCi and circulates languidly and feebly through 
the interBftl organism. A reaction follows by an effort of nature 
to reHeve itself ; the blood rushes to the cutaneous surface—-* 
ftverish sensaticHi of warmth is diffused over the whole bodyi. 
and profuse perspiration takes place. But while these alternate 
sensations of extreme cold and heat are experienced, the inherent 
temperature of the body remains at 98^^^ — ^neither augmented 
nor lessened; and the different feelings in the two stages arise 
solely from the decrease and increase in the circulation of the 
blood on the surface. 

On the all-important fact, tiierefore, that we have perfect 
command aver Uie Blood circulation, by subjecting the skin 
organism to the influences of artificial heat, the whole sanative 
virtues of the Bath depend. Remember, as we have explained^ 
how every drop of blood courses through the whole circulatory 
system many times in an hour — ^how, by subjecting the body 
to the artificial temperatures of the Bath, we can bring every 
drop of Hood freely to the skin surface, and subject it to a 
purifying process not inferior to that which it undergoes in the 
lungs — ^how, by thus attracting the blood to the skin surface we 
can relieve congestion of the internal organism, and at the same 
time promote healthy nutrition in a manner otherwise unattain-' 
able — reflecting on these facts, we wiU readily understand that, 
diseased bodily conditions, the therapeutic power of the Bath 
consists in the combined action of all these truly sanative in«> 
fluences by which decomposed waste — a prolific source of disease 
•—is rapidly eliminated firom the system, and blood purificaUon^ 
the foundation of organic life and health, rapidly and simultane^ 
oudly ^footed. 

But> correctly speaking, it is not Heat alone that constitntee 
the curative property of the Bath, though; for sake of brevity^ 
Hot Air is rekmed to as its peculiar and distinguishing feature* 
It is by variations of Temperature — ^by the alterations of degreee 
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of heat and cold judicioBslj applied — ^by tlie action and reaction 
on the human system so produced, established, and yaried at 
will, that the Bath becomes so ready, so safe, and so powerful 
« Therapeutic. 

Erasmus Wilson has admitted the ignorance of medical 
men concerning the therapeutic properties of Heat, and with, 
oqual truth he might have applied the same observation to 
Cold, or indeed to Temperature generally. It is only since the 
successful development of scientific Hydropathy that a few 
enquiring minds among the Medical Profession have paid any 
particular attention to temperature as possessing any remedial 
properties in disease. But when medical men get an inkling 
of a natural truth, they are apt to pervert it — ^to mar its utility 
by allying it with their drag practices. There is a tendency to 
rush from one extreme to another, and we now read of specifics 
and panaceas in the shape of ice bags, &c., recommended by 
drug practitioners in conjunction with their own medieawunta, as 
wonderfully curative in such formidable diseases as Asiatic 
Cholera. 

In this way natural agents filched from Hydropathy aro 
scandalised by forced association with ** pharmaceutical fiith;" 
but what is perfectly safe and highly remedial in the hands of 
a skilful Hydropathisl, losses its virtues, and frequently becomes 
fraught with positive danger, when ignorantly employed in 
combination with the. unnatural resources of the Drug School. 
Temperature is not an agent to be rashly trifled with in disease* 
Its full powers are only now in course of development. Its 
influences on the nervous centres, and on the whole human, 
economy, cannot be estimated too highly, for already it is an 
established trath, that when skilfully applied by the accom- 
plished Hydropathic Physician, it id beyond comparison the 
most powerful and faithworthy therapeutic agent we possess. 

From what has now been said concerning the general action 
of the Bath on the processes and functions of animal life-— the 
sources and springs of vitality and health, there will be no 
difficulty in understanding its peculiar power and incomparable 
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•ezoellence as a remedial agent in the varied phases of diseased 
bodily conditions. The opinion has been already expressed 
that this remedial power extends, without limitation, over every 
form of disease — ^that there is not any known form of bodily 
derangement over which the Bath is not capable of exercising^ 
at least, a soothing alleviative inflaonce, and this too, even in 
the most hopeless cases, where all the resoui-ces of Drug 
Medication are utterly at fault, or, are only operative in tortur- 
ing the sufferer to the grave. 

This opinion is not speculative — ^it is the result of no fanciful 
hypothesis or fine-spun theory, but is based on sound physiology 
verified by experience, while its perfect truth commends itself 
to the common sense of every intelligent mind that will bestow 
a moment's reflection on the subject. 

Just consider how the Bath acts on the skin, and through it 
on the whole internal organism ; then consider what known form 
of disease there is in which even a Drug- doctor would deem it 
desirable to close up all the pores of the skin — to retain in tho 
expiring system its poisonous waste — to increase the congestion 
of every part of the internal organism, and place additional 
clogs on functional action —consider these things rationally, and 
then say — In what form of disease would such practice be 
deemed otherwise than murderous? It is at once admitted^ 
that when such a form of disease has been discovered, to it, in- 
deed, the Bath will not be applicable. But to all others sound 
Physiology, sustained by experience, assures us that, although 
the Bath is no panacea for '* all the ills flesh is heir to," it can^ 
nevertheless, be employed with confidence, in all diseased bodily 
conditions, for its action, even on incurable disease, must be 
highly beneficial as an alleviative. 

Before referring more particularly to some forms of bodily 
derangements in which the grand remedial powers of the Bath, 
have been satisfactorily tested by experience, it will be useful 
to notice the prevalent professional and popular errors which 
obscure and mislead, concerning the very nature of disease. From, 
the descriptive outline that has been given respecting the con- 
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Btitution of the human organism, and of the ftinotioiii it hit ti» 
perform for the sustontation of life and health, the imiftt 
IB in a position to consider the vexed qnestions tliat still agitirtb^ 
the medical world concerning the nature and source of dirwan 
XTot only so, but from what has been said about the general 
action of the Bath on that oi^ganism, the natural geniality of iti 
influences in the treatment of disease, as contrasted with the 
means of Drug practice, can be more satisfactorily oonsidooi. 
Bat it consists with common sense, that before undertaking ikt 
treatment of disease, a distinct and rational idea oug^t- to be 
entertained respecting the all-important question— TPSMm 2Ws- 
0a80 f This shall now be considered. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ifpfwrance of Disease by the Drug School — Proofs afforded by the 
London Physicians — This ignorance the hosts ofDrttg Prac- 
tice — Disease as a remedial effort of Nature is subject to fixed 
and discoverable laws — Opinions thereon — Mal-Nutrition the 
sowrce of all Established Disease — Evils arising from Medi^ 
cal Nosology — All Disease naturally divisible into Organic 
and Functional^ and has its primary source in imperfect or 
perverted nutrition. 

KoiwiTHSTANDivG the research and experience of all the Pro- 
fessors who have laboured Medicine for toilsome centuries, 
there is even now little agreement among the Faculty concern- 
ing the cause and treatment of any singla disease ! Although 
Physiology and Pathology have been successfoUy cultivated 
into useful sciences, the Profession as yet acknowledges no 
authoritative exposition respecting the native of disease. Thd 
most discordant opinions still prevail on the subject, and the 
light of science has been turned aside, aiid tiie fruits of expe-* 
lie^ce perverted, to sustain the unphilosophical teachings pf 
Drug Schools, which are now, as they always have been, based 
on speculative fallacies as to the cause and i^ature of disease. 
The deplorable state of ignorance in which th^ Profession ia 
now involved, is demonstrated by the appointmei^t of the Thera- 
pex^tical Committee of the Harveian Society qf London, already 
lef^^ed to, for the purpose of gleaning son^e information about 
the nsiture of disease and the action of drugs ! The proceedings 
of this Committee are also highly instructivej ^d afford con- 
vinoing proof — wer^ additional proof required^-of bow hag- 
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hazardous and murderous Dnig-practice, as blindly followed, 
must necessarily be. The Medical Journals, in reporting the 
first meeting of the Committee, say : — 

*' It was agreed to commeucc X)roceodiiigs by taking up the following 
Bubjects for ijivestigalioii, viz. — The uatural historj' of rheumatic fever^ 
and its treatment bj, first, alkalies; kccoikI, blisters. Tlie natural coTurse 
of acute idiopathic pleurisy, and its treatnieut by calomel and opiutn, with 
fomentations; iodide of potassium imd fomentations, and the natiiTal 
course of acute eczema. 

*' It was resolved to circulate the subjoined questions among the medi- 
cal men of tbe United Kingdom. Queries — Have you found any of the 
following Drugs, viz., Digitalis, Cautharides, Chlorate of Potash, Bella- 
dona. Arsenic, Quinine, and Tincture of the Muriate of Iron (as distin- 
guished from the other forms of iron) particularly useful in any special 
form of disease ? In what form of x>i^oparation, and in what doses, are 
you in the habit of aihninisteiing thcise drugs, and what results have yoa 
observed to follow their administration in the diseases to which you refer t 

*' Can you from your personal knowledge give any information respect- 
ing the use and doses of ant/ drvg not commonly emjdoyed, or respecting 
any method of treating any disease, which you have found particularly 
useful in your practice, or can you give information as to any fact in. 
therapeutics not commonly known to the Profession ?'* 



Here, then, is an authoritative declaration of the helpl 
ignorance concerning disease and drugs which now characterises 
the profession, after all the accumulated experience of centuries 
acquired hy physicing countless thousands to death. It will bo 
observed, however, that this Committee, representing the col- 
lective wisdom of the London Physicians, still cherishes ex- 
ploded notions about Disease, and clings with bigoted faith to 
the unpliilosophical assumption that it is sometliing to be killed in 
the system or expelled from it, by mineral and vegetable poisons. 

It is for the common sense of ihe public to judge of tho 
estimation in which Physic and Physicians ought justly to bo 
held, in the face of such confessions of deplorable ignorance 
made by the London luminaries of the Profession I Bheumatio 
fever, pleurisy, and eczema, are ordinary diseases, and yet these 
Physic-sages admit they are without any recognised mode of 
treatment, and want to know something about their ** natural 
history" and "course!" Then look at the formidable list of 
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potent poisons they send qneries through the country to glean 
information concerning — poisons which it is their daily practice 
to administer in varied doses to credulous dopes, without any 
certainty of henefit, hut the reverse; thus recklessly experiment- 
alising on diseases ahout which they confessedly know little, 
and with poisons, too, about the alleged remedial action of 
which they are equally in the dark! No wonder, indeed, that 
Dr. Bostock declared — ** Every dose of Medicine given i$ a blind 
experiment upon the vitality of the patient J ^ 

False and illogical notions about Disease, lie at the root of 
all Drug-systems, and are the basis of all Drug-practice. The 
study of Medicine can never be scientifically cultivated, nor 
investigations into the nature of disease, and the action of 
remedies, be rationally and hopefully conducted, as long as 
false principles are assumed, and the object in view is not to 
attain truth, irrespective of preconceptions, but to build up and 
sustain systems of Medication essentially erroneous, and opposed 
to Nature. As Dr. Andrew Combe observed, in his paper On 
the Observation of Nature in the Treatment of Diseaee: — 

** The great defect in the study. of Medicine, and in all inTestigations 
connected with it, at present seems to me to consist in the nearly total 
absence of guiding principles, and in the neglect of the great rules of Bacon, 
and more especially of the observation of Nature , as the only solid founda- 
tion on which Medicine, or any other science, can rest and adyance to- 
wards perfection." 

Preliminary, then, to any rational treatment of Disease, it 
is essential to have an accurate conception firsts concerning the 
nature of what is called Disease, and, second^ concerning the 
appropriateness of proposed remedies, which, to be appropriate, 
must be in harmony with Nature. On these points, clear and 
truthful ideas must be entertained, for it has been truly said» 
that *' without clear ideas, logic is nothing, philosophy is 
nothing, reason is nothing, truth is nothing" — ^knowledge^ 
indeed, is but a confused rhapsody. Let us then consider these 
points — 

The Ancients, we know, referred all Diseases to a special 
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sapematoral origin, and their ideas were not more olondedt 
wliile thoy were much more simple, than those of modem 
Physicians, who have split into three leading schools on the 
subject. One teaches that all disease is referable to certain 
conditions of the fluids of the body; another that it conabts in 
a peculiar condition and action of the solids; the other combin€8 
both theories, and implicates both fluids and solids. Sound 
philosophy, however, has nothing to do with such vain and 
fanciful speculations, but looks to Nature alone, and reads by 
the light of careful observation the varied phenomena of 
Bisease. 

Dr. Hooper, in his Lexicon Medioum, has correctly defined 
disease to be — ** any deviation from the natural and kealthj^ 
action of the whole system, or of any partictdar orpanJ* Disease 
is thus a departure, in a greater or less degree, from that perfect 
working of our vital organism which constitutes the state we 
ecdl perfect health. It is not, therefore, a something foreign to 
Kature — a something outside the human organism that has 
been put into it, but is the necessary result of the direct action 
of that organism itself. Hence disease is an effect, ordained by 
the Creator to follow the exposure of the bodily economy to. 
certain morbiflc influences, and is, therefore, subject to natural 
laws just as certainly and as invariably as Health is subjected, 
for as Dr. Andrew Combe observes : — '* All the operations and 
actions of the living body, whether healthy or morbid, take place 
according to fixed and discoverable laws. 6hd has left nothing 
to ehaneeJ* 

Thus, we arrive at a great truth — that, as the Creator de* 
signed the normal operations of our vital organism to be pro»- 
ductive of health only, the phenomena which we distinguish a$ 
disease can never he the legitimate result of those operations^ but 
must be induced by something that has interfered with and im- 
paired their natural and healthful action. 

Now, we have seen that the Creator has endowed the human 
organism with a preservative pxincvi^le — ^tha t;t« medicatrix 
fMhtra, wbosG flmction is to resist t\i^ gob^q.^^ YD&xiKwsRs^ 
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that tend to the decay and deatii of all organised mattw* 
Hence when an3rthing disturbs the normal operations of out 
organism by which healthful vitality is maintained, that pre- 
servative principle becomes active to correct such aberrations^ 
and re-establish normal action. Thus, we arrive at a sec<md 
great truth — ^that disease in its first or incipient stage is nothing 
more than an sxceaa of healthy action hy the preservatwB prindph 
to resist some disturbing eatiae. As Cabanis, an able writer on 
the revolutions of medicine, observes : — 

" Whenever any derangement of regular functions exist, without <fe- 
^troying the re-actwe energies inherent in nature (tiie fis medicatrix natura)^ 
a fresh series of efforts, the object of which is the restoration of regular 
action^ ensues. These efforts do not properly constitute disease ; since they 
are destined to combat it ; yet this term is given to the phenomena they 
produce." — RapporVs du physique et du moral de Vhomme^ 7 mem., 10 chap. 

Thus, the great truth proclaimed by Hippocrates two thou- 
sand two hundred and odd years ago, and which was revived 
and re-proclaimed by Sydenham, " the English Hippocrates," 
some two hundred years ago, and which is now taught by all 
eminent scientific Pathologists — ^that primarily disease is a re- 
medial effort of Mature f constitutes the only rational and solid 
foundation on which a natural system of therapeutics can pos- 
sibly rest. Yet, unfortunately, the Physic-School practically 
reject this saving truth, and pertinaciously refuse to see or 
acknowledge the presence of Nature in disease. As Dr. Dickson 
remarks :— 

'* No wonder that the world should be so long kept in darkness on. 
medicine and its mode of action — ^no wonder that even educated persons 
should still know so little of the proper study of mankind — Man ! In the 
thi:oes of disease the early priests imagined they detected the workings of 
demons. Medical theorists, on the contrary, attribute them to morbid 
ingredients in the blood or bowels. One age bowed the knee to an acri- 
mong, or putridity; another acknowledged no cause but a crudity , an acidity ^ 
or a humour. The modems hold that a mysterious process, which they 
term inflammation y is the head and front of all offending. How absurd 
each and all of these doctrines will appear in the sequel. Disease, gentle- 
men, is neither a devil to be * cast out,* an acrimony or crudity to be ex- 
pelled, nor any fanciful chemical goblin to be chemically neutralised. . • 
xDisease is an error of actum — a greater or less variation in the motion, 
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i«8i, and revolutions of the different parts of the body — ^reducible, like th& 
nvolutions of Health, into a systematic series of periodic alternations/' — 
Fallacies of the Faculty, lect. i. 

Correctly understanding what disease is, and knowing Nature 
acts to preserve the integrity of her own organism^ the only le- 
gitimate office of the Physician is at once clearly and positively 
defined as that of the servant and interpreter of Nature, as Bacon 
80 properly described it. But to magnify their own importance 
and augment their influence, Physicians, from the earliest ages, 
have encouraged mischievous delusions respecting disease, and 
their capacity and. power to " cure" it, until a credulous belief 
in their charlatan art hew become a popular superstition, trans- 
mitted through generations of dupes and victims. It is thus 
quite true of the present generation to say, that — 

** In relation to disease, and the true principles and means of cure, the 
most nniyersal and lamentable ignorance prevails among mankind. 
They regard diseases as substances or things which enter their bodies with 
80 little connexion with their own voluntary actions and habits, that nothing 
which they can do can prevent disease, nor vary the time nor violence of 
the attack. 

** People generally consult their Physicians as those who are skilful to 
prescribe remedies that will kill disease. . . Many, indeed, seem to think 
that their physicians can take disease out of them and put health into them, 
by the direct application of remedies, and that there is in the remedies them' 
eelves, when skilfully chosen and applied, a health-giving potency which, of 
its own intrinsic virtue, directly and immediately imparts health to the 
body. 

** This erroneous notion, as a matter of coarse, leads people to place 
their dependence on the sovereign virtue of remedies, and, consequently to 
undervalue the highe^ qualifications of the weU-educated and truly scien- 
tific physician. . . The result of all this error is, in the first place,, 
mankind do not believe that their own dietetic and other voluntary habits and 
actions have much, if anything, to do with the preservation of health and 
the prevention of disease ; in the second place, when diseased, they expect 
to be cured by the sovereign power of medicine alone ; in the third place, 
relying wholly on the intrinsic virtues of medicine, they are ever ready to- 
run after those who are loudest and most confident in their pretensions, 
and this opens the door for unbounded empiricism and quackery, and for the 
immense evils which flow from blind and indiscriminate drugging." — Science 
of Suman Life, pars. 1056-7. 

Such a state of things is, no doubt, primarily referable to 
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public ignorance ; for people educated in the laws of life and 
health could not become the dupes and victims of physic- 
mongers ; but the unconscientiousness of medical practitioners, 
"who trade on the credulities of patients, has also much to answer 
for. The pretensions of these men, with respect to disease, and 
their false principles, whether believed in or not, fosters drug- 
empiricism, and perpetuates erroneous notions of Nature's econo- 
my. Of such pretenders to science and skill it has been said : — 

** A greater than they created man, and ordained the laws of his being, 
and no surer road (for prevention and cure of disease) can be found than 
that traced by the Creator. Overlooking this truth, and viewing disease as 
an entity ungovemed by any definite laws, and not destined to run through 
any definite course, many medical men talk familiarly of their curing or 
arresting disease, as if they had any absolute control over the whole animal 
functions, and could alter their laws of action at pleasure. To my mind, 
no clearer proof oi presumption and philosophic ignorance can be found than 
ibis usurpation of the functions of the Deity, and its results are often very 
unsatisfactory." — On the Observation of Nature in the Treatment of Disease, 
By Dr. A. Combe. British and Foreign Medical Review ^ vol. xxi., p. 604, 

We now see that disease, in its first or incipient stage, is an 
excess of normal or healthy action to resist some disturbing or 
morbific infiuence. Hence results abnormal action, or disease ; 
and medical theorists still further complicate and obscure the 
subject, by confounding the causes which conduce to an excess 
of normal action, with the varied phenomena that is exhibited 
after abnormal action has been established. The causes which 
conduce to an excess of normal action, or disease in its incipient 
stage — *' accidental injuries*' excluded — are referable to indi- 
vidual habits, or to constitutional peculiarities acted on by them, 
or to some insalubrious infiuence. The conditions, or sustain- 
ing causes of health, are, says Dr. Edward Johnston — 

*• Froper food, both as to quantity and quality; pure air; proper drink; 
9, proper amount of sleep; a proper amount of exercise of the voluntary 
functions ; a proper mode of supporting the temperature on the surface of 
the body; and peace of mind." — Practice of Kydropathy, p. 117. 

The causes which conduce to disease are exactly the reverse 
of these conditions, and whenever any are operative, a dis- 
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turbanco tokos plaoo, nn we havo shown, in tho rog^luitj wifll 
which the vital organiHm pcribrmR its ftinctionR ; mni'Nuiriiim 
follows, and produocR a general fcH^ling of disoomfort, mMlai9§^ 
and, a continiianco of tho dintiirbod state of tho functions whieh 
regulate Nutrition, finally evontuutes in producing heal derange* 
mcnt of one kind or otlicr. 

Now tho cauflOR which oonduco to diHoaso all o])crate in mm 
way, all produce ono rcHult—di«turbod or deranged Nutrition^ 
and all, if not at once corrected, (>veiituato in ene eift.'ct— loeal* 
iscd diHoa.se. Hence the truth of J)r. JamoB Wilnon's remark 
that, '^Dinease h one in its ultimate nature and material con- 
ditions." 

liut although there Ih thJH uniti/ in DiHuase, tho ])honomena 
by which its locali/ution iH deHorvable — the outward manifosl* 
ations of itn inward exiHtenco — the HymptomR by which ita 
prcHonce Ih miuhj known, do exhibit a very niultiplicKl variotyi 
and tho most ])rolifLc Hource of error in medical practice oriaoa 
ft'om miHtaking the symptofnatio phninmena of I)iaea»$ for ih$ 
eauies that produce thm. These? Hyinptonis whi(?h are necossarily 
as variable as their causcH, and as the individual organisma 
which exhibit th(>m are numerous and different, nre seized upon 
by fanciful NoRologisis who, noting their ca])riciou8 diHtinctionai 
call them separate dinmHea — give them mysteriouB names— 
arrange them in elfisses, divide Hub-divid(;, and arbitrarily 
mani])ulate them until iliey ])Ooplo the world with an incom- 
prehcusible number of — 

*' DiHCJiHuH (liro. ... 

. . . nil iiialadiAH 
Of ^liiiHily HjiiiHiii, or rarkiti^ iortiin!, (|tiiiliiiH 
Of lHMiri-Hi<;k u^ony. all fttVdriHh IcIikIh, 
ConviilMioiiH, cjnhtiiHicH, fiorcu caiiirrliH, 
liiirHiiiK hIoik! and ulcor, (uilic ])aii^H, 
Doiuoiiiar pliniiiHy, mu)}uv^ iii< laiirlioly, 
And nioon-Kiriick iiiadiKmH, ])iniiif( alr()|ihy, 
MarnMinuH, and wido-waHiiiiK poHliloiitui, 
DropHicH and aHilnuaH, and juinl-nioking rhaunifl.** 

The pretentious verbiage in which Nosologists delight to in* 
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'dnlge might be harmlesB enough, wete it not the source of mdny 
of the Drug evils under which humanity suffers. The manu- 
facturing of diseases by needless artificial distinctions, giving 
names to symptoms differing only in shades, sueh as "acute " and 
"sub- acute," has the effect of leading to the manufacturing of 
a multitude of corresponding alleged remedies. A specific must 
be found for every form and shade of disease — a particular Drug, 
or combiaation of Drugs, assumed to be endowed with a special 
affinity to correct the aberraticms of p^icular organs. Hence 
the multiplication of Drug remedies follows as a matter of course 
on the multiplication of diseases, and a '^fearful Polypharmacy" 
xeigns in consequence, sending its thousands of hapless victims 
to premature graves. 

Hence, too, the variety of Drug preparations that obtain 
celebrity for one and the san^e so called disease, for as individual 
constitutions vary, so will the ability to resist and throw off 
Drug poisons lead to the manifestation of varied phenomena, and 
it is thus found that what is comparatively harmless to one 
patient becomes the cause of protracted suffering or death to 
another — ^then doubts arise, the famous remedy is distrusted, 
and finally sinks into discredit. Meantime new experiments 
lead to the blowing of new bubbles destined to fioat for 
awhile, then burst and vanish like all their predecessors. But 
what of that — ^the system is kept up fiourishingly all the 
while! 

The greatest evil, however, that arises from this ponderous 
unphilosophical Nosology is the most deadly error in Medical 
practice of overlooking the true source of disease^ and treating only 
symptomatic phenomena^ which is like the saving wisdom of 
•eommenclHg to sweep a chimney when the house is on fire. 
Yet this is ordinary Medical practice, and the result of such 
ignorant treatment is, that diseases easily curable in the first 
instance, are nursed into chronic growth, and life too often 
l)ecomes a wearisome iteration of intensified suffering. '* The 
whole affair of medical nomenclature and classification," remarks 
Dr. James Wilson, ''is as uncouth and barbarous as it is fatse^ 



^ 
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frivolouft, and often vexatious. Thoy are of not tlie least 

practical importance." And Dr. Dickson pays: — 

<* In the great majority of instances, the local disorder from which 
Physicians now almost invariably name disease, and to which they nlmoiit 
4U invariably confine their attention^ is only one of many features of tmiTeml 
disturbance. So far from being the cause of such disturbance, the local 
tendencies to disorganization are merely hereditary or accidental develop- 
ments occurring in its course — deTclox)ments expressive, for the most put^ 
of the weak x)oints of individual constitutions, though sometimes determined 
by climate or other speciality of cause." — Fallacies of the Faculty y lect. T, 

Disease is naturally divisible into two distinct classes only, 
both of which, however, have the one origin. Organie JDiseait, 
or structural imperfections in some of the organs by which the 
functions of life arc carried on, is properly distinguishable from 
the derangements that may occur in the performance of those 
functions. All defective structure, however, whither con. 
genital or taking place after birth, is solely referable to mat^ 
Nutrition in one form or other. 

Functional disease, or derangement in the working capacity 
of any organ by which it is unable to perform its own speciat 
duties, and consequently causes more or less disturbance to the 
whole economy, is quite consistent with perfect organism. 
Just as a steam-engine may be perfect in all its parts, yet 
unable to perform the work required, owing to a defective 
supply of fuel, so all the organs of life may be perfect, and yet 
derangements occur owing to causes that impede, pervert, or 
curtail Nutrient supply. 

These are the great leading features of all disease, based ont 
their natural division into Organic and Functional, to distinguish 
which by a simple nomenclature and classification is no doubt 
useful for practical purposes; but the mischief of the complex 
over -loaded, capricious Nosology now in vogue is, that it . sub- 
stitutes names for things. Its unsubstantial distinctions are 
perplexingly minute and ridiculous. The student's mind is. 
carried away from the great source of all disease to dwell upon 
a senseless, soulless verbiage — ^he is taught to regard the mere 
pbenomena, of disease, to treat aym^^toms, oNeilookia^ ^ouroea^ 
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while, to screen ignorance, his mind is stored with an unintel- 
ligible jargon of empty phrases; and, thus furnished, is sent into 
the world *' duly qualified" to become more of a missionary of 
death, than the " servant and interpeter of Nature." 

" Trammelled and boimd in costom^s changeless school, 
Absurd by system, frivolous by role," 

he fills patients with "pharmaceutical filth," and under one 
delusive pretext or other, drugs them with disease, and, above 
all, he keeps them in ignorance — because ignorant himself, let 
it be hoped — of those plain and simple laws of life and health, 
by the observance of which nine-tenths of the disordered 
phenomena that are magnified into serious disease, are susceptible 
of correction without any drugging at all. 

The view thus taken respecting the primary source and na- 
ture of disease, is that which is now sanctioned by the most 
eminent pathologists of the day — foremost among whom i» 
Erasmus "Wilson, who has written so ably on the organism and 
functions of the skin, and on the properties of the Bath to in- 
fluence and control — as no other agency can — the sources of" 
disease. In a paper read before the Harveian Society, London,. 
April 2, 1868, he attributes disease in general to a lowered 
state of vital power, — this lowness constituting a causa morhi, 
which, if allowed to continue, may give rise in twenty indi- 
viduals to twenty diflterent diseases, or, in the same individual, 
by attacking or affecting different organs, to a series of diseases. 

Now, a lowness or deficiency of vital power is only another 
way of expressing the primary result of mal-Nutrition, from 
whatever cause arising ; for we have seen that what feeds and 
sustains, gives strength, tone, and vigour U> vital power, by 
which the individual constitution when exposed to morbifio 
influences is enabled to resist them, is the perfect action of the 
Nutritive functions. Impair them, and vitality is impaired — ib 
lowered and depressed through defective Nutrition. 

It follows, therefore, that as vital power is impaired and 
depressed, so, proportionately, will the disposition be increased 
of the individual constitution to receive morbific impressions' 
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£roni external, endemic, epidemic, or other causes ; and also the 
disposition to internal derangements from any excess that maj 
unduly tax the vitality of the depressed condition. 

And we repeat that the primary effect of a morhific impress 
sion on the individual constitution, is to call forth an excess of 
vital normal action to resist and remove it ; and the disturhanoe 
thus created constitutes general disease. Should this state con^ 
tinue, through the inability of Nature to throw off the morbifio 
taint and readjust the balance, then the tendency is, for the 
general disturbance to eventuate in local disease. "All local 
diseases," observes Dr. Edward Johnson, *' with the exception 
of accidental injuries, some virulent poisons, and malformation^i 
are only the symptoms^ that is, the morbid results, of general 
disease.*' 

For instance, in the individual constitution there may be 
pre-disposition to disease in some organ — some part weaker 
than another ; and when one organ fails to perform its fono- 
tions perfectly, it is a wise provision of Nature that other 
organs endeavour to supply the want. Thus, there is an un- 
due amount of duty imposed on some one organ or organs, in 
the attempt to perform which they also may give way, and 
hence there is a constant tendency in general disease to localise 
itself, that is, to produce what are called functional derange^ 
ments in the organism of the body, which constitute the gi^at 
bulk of ordinary diseases. Such derangements consist in the 
non-performance of some organ or organs of the functions pro- 
perly appertaining to it or them ; and in the first instance, Hie 
disease thus manifested is termed acute, accompanied with more 
or less pain, and by mal-trcatment the symptoms may be nursed 
into the stage termed chronic. As a rule, therefore, all chronio 
disease is caused by the mal-treatment of acute symptoms in 
the first instance, and hence the inevitable tendency of all 
Physic-practice is to create chronic disease. 

But the general teaching of medical men on this subject 
would lead to the belief that disease is not a natural process, 
but a foreign something that has got into the body to thwart, 
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injure} and pervart the healthy action of its organs — ^ some- 
thing that has no relation to the actions of those organs, bat ft 
malign intruder that is to be killed or expelled. Thus, the 
&moas Abemethy said : — '^ Nature is at ^ar in the body with 
disease; thephi^neian steps m with a club and siriUs. If he 
strikes the first (Nature), the patient dies; if \q strikes th» 
second, the patient survives^" Very satisfactory truly, and^ 
with the bulk of practitioners and the public generally, thi» 
sort of thing passes for very profound medical science ! 

In this figuratiye and foolish sentence we haye two entities 
set up — ^Nature and Disease — the latter of which the physician 
is to knock on the head with his club ! But the slightest con- 
sideration will show that to knock what is called disease on the 
head is to knock Nature on the head, and thus kill the patient. 
All the processes of our organism are complex — there is a re- 
ciprocal dependence established between them, in the concurrent 
harmonious existence and workiog of which we have health. 
Whenever any of these processes are imperfectly performed, a 
change ensues in all the other processes to a greater or lesser 
extent, and the state termed disease superyenes. 

For example, the digestive process involves several distinct 
secretions for which there are distinct and separate organs pro-, 
vided, and by their combined perfect action the complex process 
of healthy digestion is performed. But when, from whatever 
eanse, any of these organs fails in its duty — when the gastric 
secretion, for instance, is defective, there is a reaction on all the 
other secretions, and the digestive process becomes impaired. 
The derangement of this process effects others, the blood be- 
oomes impure, the whole circulation is involved, and the dis- 
turbed state thus produced is distinguished as disease. 

But observe the disease does not consist in the conditions or 
the results of this disordered action, nor is it the product o^ 
any new entity in the system ; it is nothing more than i^ 
altered action of the very same organs which are employed in 
health, and, therefore, to knock them on the head, would be to 
knock Nature on the head and kill the patient — a feat of physic 
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science and Bkill which, we admit, is rather too frequently per- 
formed. 

The great truth to be borne in mind iB, that Nature works 
in disease equally as in health — the product of the perfect work- 
ing of our organism is hsaith: the product of the imperfect 
working of the same org^nisn is disease. But medical men 
talk and write as if Nature was only present in health, and that 
something else they consider unnatural and malign was present 
in disease. Thus " much error has arisen from the want of 
precision in the use of medical terms. And this is not a mere 
quibble about words. It is a matter of deep practical import- 
ance. For remedies are supposed to be given to cure disease. 
But the term disease being perpetually applied to designate dis- 
eased conditions^ which are, in fact, only the symptoms of some 
ether diseased condition ; it has thus come to pass that remedies 
are perpetually administered to cure mere symptoms, leaving 
the disease, which produced those symptoms, altogether overlooked 
and unmolested, No wonder such remedies should fail." — Prin- 
dplts of Hydropathy f p. 54. 

We thus conclude that disease is not a thing in the human 
body that is to be killed by Abemethey clubs or physic poisons ; 
or to be let out by bleeding ; or expelled by purgatives ; or 
soothed into nothingness by opiates ; or charmed away by any 
device of Pharmacy ; but that it has its primary source in dis- 
turbed, imperfect, or perverted Nutrition, by which the processes 
that constitute health are interrupted ; and that in its incipient 
stage it is nothing more than a remedial effort on the part of 
Nature to preserve the integrity of her own organism, and only 
becomes established and localised through the inability of Nature, 
£rom some cause or other, to accomplish that purpose. 

It is by acting on this scientific conception of disease that 
Hydropathic practice is so natural and so successfnl. Its grand 
principle is principiis ohsta — assist Nature to instantly nip the 
evil in the bud ; and this one pack, or, better still, one Bath, may 
accomplish, by subduing general disease and restoring the nor- 
mal action of a deranged function, thus averting localised dis- 
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€086 and protracted suffering. Whereas under physic treatment 
the chances always are that the evils of general disease will be 
increased, intensified, and localised. Becaase the certain ten- 
dency of such practice is for m&re functional derangements to be 
drugged into organic disease, as they often are I — ^for acute symp- 
toms to be drugged into chronic disease, as they often are ! — 
while the drugs swallowed may cause new and more frightful 
forms of disease, as in the next Chapter we shall show, they 
very often do ! 

The source and nature of disease being thus rationally and 
scientifically understood, the reader is in a position to consider 
more particularly the appropriateness of the remedies employed 
l)y Physic Doctors as curative or palliative in its treatment. 
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CHAPTEB XII. 

The natural test of what can prove remedial in diseciee — Remedies 
must harmonise vAth Nature — Effects of Food and Drugs con* 
trasted — Nature* $ operations in Disease — The true office oftl\/e 
enlightened Physician — Deceptive teaching of Drug ScJux>ls—-- 
Alleged change of type in disease — The theory tJiat Disease 
forms part of the plan of Creation — Effects of Drugs in pr(h 
ducing new forma of bodily derangements^ distinguished as 
" Drug Diseases " — A list of some of them — Medical auihori-^ 
ties respecting them — Suggestions by Sir John Forbes for the^ 
reform of Practical Iherapeutics — The evidence concerning the 
use of Drugs in Disease summed up— Conclusions. 

Ii is a fandamental law of man's economy that whatever does 
not aid the purposes of Nutrition must, when taken into th& 
Bystem, prove more or less injurious to it. The functions and 
purposes of Nutrition, as the sole sustainer of Life and Healthy 
have been already described ; and we have seen that the primary 
source of disease is maZ-Nutrition. Nature has thus supplied an 
in&dliblo test by which to try all things that may be proposed 
as remedial in disease — they must he in harmony with the pur* 
poses of Nutrition — tliey must aid and sustain Nutrition itself— 
they must conduce to its perfect existence and action, not de* 
range and corrupt, thwart or pervert it. 

Now, whatever does not assimilate with the human system^ 
that is, whatever does not contribute to the. purposes of perfect 
Nutrition — feeding and sustaining vitality — ^must necessarily be 
non-natural to the system, and more or less injurious. And for 
this obvious reason, that whatever is so introduced into the 
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Bystem the vital piinciple seeks forthwith to expel ; but as its 
ezpulsion caimot be effected without an ezpenditore of vital 
fore0, consequently a waste of that force takes place, the ineyi« 
table effect of which is to leave the system in a weaker condition 
than it was in before. 

Hence the sensations of exhaustive weariness and languor so 
sensibly experienced, according to the state of the system, after 
the active effects of Medicines have passed away, and the vitiated 
craving that supervenes for something to '^ stimulate" and ''sus- 
tain.'^ This is a reaction which must always follow, whenever 
an unnatural tax is imposed on vitcd energy by dn^ging or any- 
thing else. As Dr. Trail observes :-^ 

** In a strict sense, anything which is not food is poison. Drugs and 
medicines of aU kinds, whether derived from the animal, mineral, or vege- 
table kingdom, are poimns, and nothing else. JSvery ehemieal tttbttanee in 
M# imiverte it a poison to the livmff organism. So are many organic pro- 
daots, as tobacco, lobelia, henbane, opinm, etc. All of the add, alkaline, 
earthy, and mineral ingredients — sulphur, iron, iodine, etc. — ^which are 
found in medicinal springs — are so many poisons. The rule to determine 
idiether a substance has a normal or abnormal relation to the living organ- 
imt-^fckether it is a food or a poison — ^is simply this : If it is us(^ in 
the normal processes — ^if it is convertible into tissue — it is food ; if not, it 
is abnormal and poisonous." — Water Cure, etc., p. 41. 

By contrasting the effBcts of Food <m the human system and 
of Druffs, the laws of our economy, in this respect, will be more 
clearly illustrated. 

Pood, as already explained, when taken into the stomadi is 
converted by ^e digestive process into chyme, which then passes 
from the stomach into the intei^al portion of the alimentary 
Moial, and becomes ehyUy by the complete separation of the 
nutritious from the excrementitious portions. Furtlier ch^nical 
and vitalising changes then take place, by which the chyle^ in its 
passage to the heart, is converted into hlood^ which, s^r bdng 
Bubjeoted to the purifying process of the lung drculation, be- 
oemes pure arterial blood, and enters upon its ^»nd duty of 
conveying healthy nutritive particles to feed and sustwn every 
tissue and part of the human body — becoming, as Cat]|peiiter 
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BQjB, *' the pdMum vita for the whole system/' Fere, then, 
we have Food performing its natural part in healthy KutritiQa 
— ^feeding^ sustaining, and inyigorating VittdPow&r, not exhaust- 
ing and wasting it, or corrupting its sources* 

Contrast with this, the effects that follow the swallowing 
of such every-day Medicine as simple purgotwe preparations to 
relieve ordinary constipation. The almost universal belief is, 
that purgadves, when swallowed, pass directly from the stomaoh. 
into the bowels, and, sweeping all before them, thus effect the 
desired purpose. But this i$ not their effect, nor anything Uk$ 
the proeesi that takes place — ^it is, however, one of the many 
popular and fatal delusions which encircle the whole subject of 
Medicine. To be followed by the effects desired, purgatives 
must first mingle with the blood, and poison it more or less, be- 
cause all soluble substances whatever, when introduced into the 
stomach, are taken up by the absorbents and veins at once into 
the blood. As that able physiologist, Sylvester Graham, ob- 
serves: — **When indigestible substances" — ^that is, non-nutri- 
tious substances — '' are received into the stomach in aqueous 
solution, they are absorbed with the water, and pass into the 
vital domain with no apparent change.*' But besides poisoning 
the blood — " the pabulum vita for the whole system," the other 
deleterious effects that follow are thus oorrectly and graphically 
described by Dr. Edward Johnson : — 

** By introdacing first into the stomach, and, through it, into the'blood^ 
certain acrid and irritating substances called, purffatwes^ the stomach, whidk 
yms healthy before, ii now nauteated^ its lining membrane if\flamed^ its nerpss 
irritated, and its functions disturbed. Its peace and quiet, if I may so 
speak, is intermpted and broken. From the stomach the irritating sab- 
stance passes by absorption directly into the blood. Mingled with the 
blood it is circnlated through all the organs — through the heart, through 
the lungs, through the brain— tchtch it irritates in their turn ; till present)^ 
that remarkable power called the conservative principle, and which is ev&t 
on the watch to preserve the living machine from injury, takes the alann, 
and a violent effort is made to free the blood from its poisonous presence; 
and its expulsion is finally effected through the bowels.'*-^iVac<*» of 
Mydropathy, p. 80. 

Thus, one of the most palpable effects of introducing pur- 
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gatives into the syBtem is a general disturbance of the fionctions 
of nutrition, and a consequent waste of vitality in effecting 
their expulsion. And this is equaUy true of all drugs— of all 
indigestible, noD -nutritious substances that do not assimilato 
with the human system — that do not contribute to the formatioii. 
of healthy blood as food does. 

But it may be said that, by the ultimate evacuation of tlie 
bowels, the purgatives effected the desired purpose, and, there* 
fore, that drugging is a good process — a salutary system. A. 
non-sequitur like this, that violates logical induction and out- 
rages common-sense, cannot pass current outside medical schooLEL 
That such effects on the bowels do generally follow from thA 
swallowing of purgatives may be assumed, but suppose the 
same effects could be always confidentiy calculated on, whieh thsjf 
tannoi — suppose there was a positive certainty that the same 
purgatives and doses would invariably produce the same results^ 
whtch there ie not — suppose that constipation could be cured bj 
one, two, a dozen, or ten dozen doses of all or any of the puiga> 
tives in the Pharmacopoeia, which it cannot — ^and suppose no 
other natural and iafe vxiy of effectually curing constipation was 
known, then, indeed, were these suppositions tenable, the 
question might arise whether so large an amount of mischief to 
the system, as purgatives are always certain to produce, might 
not be compensated for by the removal of constipation. 

This question, however, never can arise, for constipatiQia 
never was, nor never will be, cured by purgatives, or any medi« 
cine whatever. To perpetuate the pernicious notion that any 
inherent remedial virtue resides in any drug substance, is one ot 
the most deadly vices of medical teaching and practice. If there 
was a scintilla of truth in a theory so demonstrably false, is it 
not self-evident that the assumed virtue would necessarily be 
equally active, cceteris paribus^ in all circumstances of timfi^ 
place, and individual? The food that nourishes to-day will, 
casteris paribus, nourish to-morrow, and be equally applicable to 
every human being. But is this the case with Drugs, notwith* 
standing all their assumed inherent virtues ? Are they alwaja 
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fidlowed by the same effects in the same individiial ? Motor!- 
ouflly not; while a dose that one man can swallow with im* 
punity may go a long way towards killing another. The same 
food will, ccrUtu paribus, prodace the same effect on the same 
indiyidual all the year round — «ye, for his life-time — satisfy 
hanger and nourish his system. But eveu Physic-Doctors ad- 
mit that drug-substances possess no such uniformity of efiEeet, 
which they should possess if they had any of the inherent yirtues 
asoribed to them. But, on the contrary, after swaUowing any 
giren purgative for a time its assumed virtues fade away and 
Danish — a gradual increase of dose takes place, or other more 
potent substances are substituted. And this proves the de* 
structive character of dmggiug on the human system ; for it is 
wisely provided that by swallowing drugs which unduly excite 
nervous action, and are alien to the healthy economy of life, 
nervous sensibility to their presence becomes blunted, i.e., para- 
lysed, so that increased quantities must be taken to excite the 
required disturbance, and this is called the '* law of tolerance/^ 

To imagine that any knowledge or skill possessed by any 
physician, or that he could possibly acquire by the most profound 
learning and the most matured experience, could confer on him 
the power of making any drug perform any natural fonetion of 
the Hving body, or correct any derangement, or cure aaaj disease, 
is as preposterous a supposition — as pernicious a delusion as any 
rational mind could harbour. It betokens the grossest ignoranco 
of the human organisation— of the very A B C (rf physiology. 
ITevertheless it is a delusion that medical schools ardently fbster 
and encourage — ^that Physic-practice is designed to perpetuate, 
and a blind belief in which is the basis of its practice. 

All the organs of the living body have separate and distinct 
functions to perform : those engaged in Nutrition especially so, 
as on them tilie healthy vitality of the whole is dependent. Now, 
no human power or skill can do the work of any of these organs, 
or* by any means supply any deficiency on their part, and this 
physiological truth is a complete refhtation of all medical 
theories that have been framed to countencmce and sui^tain drug- 
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practioes. It U set forth, with admirablo cleamcsB by ihs gnat 
AmericaTi phyBiologiet ae folIowB : — 

" Pare, healthy arterial blood can only be prodoced by the heallbj 
functions of tbe lacteaJs, limgti, and other orgnne concerned in hsmaloiiB, 
OT the formation ot blood. Perfectly healthy bile can only be produced by 
the healthy fonction ot the liver ; and so oa ot all the other flnida and 
hmnoncB at the n-hole Byetem. Noir, then, suppose the chyme or chyle, or 
blood or bile, or any other flnid or any other hmnonr of the body, to be nn- 
healthy and impore, u it poalbit tor any pbyaician, or any other human 
being in the oniTerse, to apply Bach a remedy bb will, of its own intrimdo 
Tirtaes, directly and immediately import health and pnrity to any of those 
Bobstances ? Meit tertamly not .' 

" There is no possible way in nature of producing these eSecis, but jy 
the htallhy fuBctiona of the organi fomtituted for that purpote. If the bile 
ie unhealthy, no medicitu in tht imiverat ean directly impart health to it. 
The healthy function ot the JiTer alone can make the bile healliy ; and 
while the function of the liver ie perfectly healthy, the bile cannot be un- 
healthy. If the Uood is impnre, no medicine in the woiM can, by its owM 
intrinsic virtue*, directly impart purity to it. There is no posaible way ia 
nature by whiob it can Tie porified, but by the healthy function ot tha 
appropriate organs of the body. 

"We see, therefore, that the easential elements of health are the 
healthy condition and functions of the organs ot the hnman body. . , , 
No phyBidan, nor any other human being, can come to ub when we are 
diseased, and by any exerciee of skill, or the application of a«i/ rarttdy, 
directly and immediately impart to <u any htalih, or removt from at an^ 
diaecas. Bat the truly enlightened, scientific, and skilful physician ia 
generally able to discover the natnre ot our disease, and to ascertain what 
diatnrbing cansee most be removed, and what means mast be employed in 
order to the restoration of the healthy action and condition of any organ 
and part, and thus, hy aaaittisg ITalura's own renovating and healing econemy, 
relieve the system from dieeaee, and enable it to return to health. " — Sciene« 
cf Human Life, para. 1063-6-6. 

This is Bomid phywology, aa all eminent scientific authoritiea 
concur in teaching; hat ia it consistent with the 
Drug Schools, or with the pretensions and the prei 
drug practitioners ? Is not medical practice bs 
alleged " special 'afBrntiea" of certain drugs for i. 
tions of the human ho^, over which they ore assun 
a special remedial power? What is the staple of a 
Tolmnes that have appeared on the "Practice of 
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•nd what fills the pages of medical journals but assertions and 
qpecolationB concerning the alleged special aptitudes inherent 
in drugs to grapple with and oyercome specified diseased bodily 
conditions? And yet, with all this assumed confidence in 
practice and in teaching, drug action is an acknowledged mys- 
tery to the profession, and even learned professors find it ex- 
pedient to enyelope their ignorance in technical obscurities : — 

<* If yon ftsk a teacher of Medicine why opium sets yon to sleep, his 
WOBwet will be — From its Narcotic power. What can be more satis^- 
tory f Nineteen oat of twenty students at least, are satisfied with it — 
they are delighted when told in Greek that it does set them to sleep t 
IHiy does rhnbarb purge ? * From its Cathartic power,* yon will be told ; 
irhat does that mean? — simply, that it purges. Again you demand — 
How does antimony Tomit ? — again you get the Gh*eek reply — * From its 
JSmetie power ;* in plain English, it vomits ! Such is the mode in which 
the schoolmen juggle ; instead of an answer, they give you an echo ! Had 
these logomachists — these word-mongers — been as well acquainted with 
the motions of living things as with the inflections of dead languages, they 
would long ago have preferred reasoning to mystification." — FaUaeies of 
ikt Faculty y lect. ix. 

While, however, the mysticism of teachers and the empiri- 
cism of practitioners harmonise pretty well together, and 
medical practices have become almost as changeable as the 
** fashions** — coming in and going out with no more apparent 
reason for going out, than there was for their coming in — the 
total uncertainty that is the invariable attendant on all drug 
practice, save as regards suffering and death, is becoming 
more notorious every day, and this is best attested by the 
xindoubted progress Hydropathic Medicine is making in public 
confidence. 

Sufficient evidence has been adduced to prove, that the 
most learned and accomplished members of the medical pro- 
fession have the least faith in its accredited theories, while they 
are the most distrustful of its practices. But, then, there are 
ingenious minds who, freely admitting the errors, tmcertainties, 
and unsatisfactory results of both teaching and practice, yet 
have framed a theory by which the whole opprobrium is cast 
en Nature ! It is the fickleness of Nature, they allege, that is 
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the cause of all our imperfections by haying capriciously 
effected i^hat they call '' a change in the type of disease !" 

This theory is gravely brought forward by Physic authori- 
ties to account for all the notorious imperfections in their art« 
Disease has changed, the human organisation has changed, and 
Ifature is an inconstant jade ! It is strange that even writers 
on Physic could be found to indulge in such self-convicting 
folly. We never hear from the professors of scientific Hydro- 
pathy any such ridiculous complaints against Nature. They find 
no change in the human constitution^ in its relation to abnormal 
conditions, to baffle their practice. Disease is still to them what 
it ever was — ^the same as to Hippocrates nearly three thousand 
years ago ; and in its nature or effects there is no '' change of 
type," while, as *' the servants and interpreters of Nature," 
they labour in harmony with Nature's laws more successfully 
than ever. This grave cant, then, al)out a " change of type" is 
hut a sorry subterfuge to screen the delinquencies of Physic, and 
throw a plausible covering over its acknowledged impotency. 

There is more novelty and boldness in another theory that 
has been promulgated by a Dr. Getting, in a work entitled i)ts- 
9086 a part of the plan of Creation. It must be a comfort to 
mankind under the torments of disease, and reconcile them to 
all the evils of Physic, to be told that the fault lies not with 
them, for that disease constitutes a part of the plan of creation ! 
To have any rational meaning this must imply that the Creator 
made the human organisation so imperfect, that the necessary 
result of its action must be disease. This is an audacious im- 
plication of the Creator to palliate the errors of mankind, alike 
irevolting to science and religion. The theory is physiologically 
felse and contradictory of eiperience. " Disease is never the 
legitimate result of the normal operation of any of our organs. 
The natural and legitimate result of all the normal operations of 
our vital economy is always healthy and only health ; and if dis- 
ease is induced, it is cUwaya by cautes which disturb those ope- 
rations." — Science of Rimin Life^ par. 1,067. And . these 
causes man is endowed with full power to avoid or avert. 
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The tbcoiy, however, that disease is a thing beyond maa't 
Gontro? — an infliction he is pre-ordaiaed by his oiganisation te 
endnre, while it revives the old pagan notion that HippooratsB 
combattcd, is an exceedingly convenient one for Drug Dooton 
to patronise. No one can reasonably impate to them any laek 
of zeal in not striving to realise its full import, and bestow 
upon mankind all its advantages ; and if the gods who presided 
over the health of the pagan world do not smile on their en- 
deavours, assuredly the dsDmons who had the manufacturing of 
diseases have no reason to frown. 

It is a fact on which the public cannot too seriously ponder, 
that, by the remorseless pursuit of their practices, Drug Doctors 
have succeeded in creating a multitude of new diseases, which 
they have themselves distinguished principally by the names of 
the different drugs that arc instrumental in causing them. It 
is an undisputed fact, that Drugs, which are habitually and 
freely prescribed in ordinary cases of illness, are the causes of a 
multitude of the most serious diseases, which, among the pro- 
fession, are known as Dricff Diseases, ** I am certain," says 
Dr. E. Johnson, " I speak tJie literal, the simple, the unexaggur* 
atsd truth, lohen I assert that thomands — not hundreds — ^but 
thousands of human beings are killed every year in Great Britain 
alone by Drug Medicines^ There is nothing very novel in this 
practice, however; but let us look at the matter more in detaiL 

Dr. Pereira, one of the most eminent authorities, on Materia 
Medica, and in high estimation among the Drug School, says 
of Alkalies, which are in constant use, as Potash, Soda, Ammonia^ 
Magnesia, ih9.\> *' by continued use they give rise to increased 
activity of the different secreting organs, and of the absorbing 
vessels and glands ; effects which arc analagous to those caused 
by mercury. After some time, the digestive function beoonuB 
disordered, the appetite fails, the blood becomes thinner and darker 
colored, and loses its power of spontaneous coagulation when drawn 
from the body ; the whole system, and more particularly the 
digestive organs, become enfeebled^ and a state precisely mmilar 
to that of Scurvy is brought on.^* The disease thus produced i 
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^aUed Alkaline Scurvy I Yet the treatment of rheumatic fever 
by Alkalies is one of the subjects the Pharmaceutical Committee 
-of the Harveian Society have set about now to investigate ! 

Arsenic in the most minute doses produces a disease which 
the same authority says medical practitioners '' occasionalU/ mii^ 
take for English choUra /"—-or "infantile remittent^ otherwise 
<ialled gastric fever J^ And he adds that the "mistake is some^ 
times attended with consequences equtdly fatal to the patient^ 
«uid the reputation of the physician !" This, pleasant disease 
figures in Medical Nosology as Febris Arsenicalis, Then there 
is another disease the same poison gives rise to, which is distin- 
guished as Arsenical Gephdlites, from the fact that there is great 
inflammation of the head and face. The glands of the jaw and 
face become enlarged^ and in a ease Dr. Pereira quotes from a 
French authority, Desgranges, " giddiness, fainting, burning 
sensation at the pit of the stomach, occasional vomiting, heat 
in micturition, constipation, trembling of the limbs, and de- 
lirium were also present." 

Iodine is a drug most freely prescribed in its simple or un- 
eombined state, in tinctures, or as it exists in many preparations, 
and the disease to which its use gives rise is called lodism. 
According to Dr. Pereira, it is a very dangerous medicine for 
any one to take who is " disposed to dyspepsia," that is, indi-^ 
^estion. The characteristics of lodism are declared by Dr. 
€oindet to be "violent vomiting and purging, with fever; 
intense thirst; palpitation of the heart; rapid and marked 
emaciation ; cramps ; small quick pulse ; occasional dry cough ; 
-^-death P* Dr. Thompson, Professor of Materia Medica in the 
London University, says of Iodine: — "Its primary influence is 
exerted upon the sCRnach, a fact which has been fully ascer- 
tained by the appearance observed on that organ in persons who 
ha/ve been poisoned hy itJ^ And he adds, " Like other medicines 
it acmmulates in the system, and, therefore, the qpntinued em- 
ployment of it, even in small doses, has occasionally (?) proved 
kwrtfutr 

Mercury has long be^i regarded by the profession as the 
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king or queen of medicine — a iover^ign Drug under whatever 
gender, and it has been called '' the physician's sheet anchor.'' 
It is held to be a sheet awihor in ferers, says Professor B. F. 
Barker, 1£.D., of the New York Medical College, '^ but it is aa 
anchor that nwon your patient to the grave ! *' By its use alon^ 
hundreds upon hundreds of thousands have been slaughtered^ 
and must necessarily continue to be slaughtered as long as its 
use is persevered in, while thousands upon thousands who, from 
one cause or other, it did not kill outright, have been disfigured 
and tormented for life by its disastrous effects on their system^ 
The Pharmaceutical preparations in which this deadly poison 
constitutes the staple ingredient are very numerous, but that 
most commonly administered is known as Calomel^ or the Chlorido 
of Mercury. It matters not, however, in powder or pill, com- 
bined or sublimated, it destroys life rapidly, or by protracted 
agony, accordingly as it is administered, while it has the pe- 
culiar merit of being the prolific parent of a number of new dts^ 
eases, the very enumeration of which it is horrible to contem- 
plate: — 

Fehris Erethioa vel Salivosa, — Inflanmiatory or salivary fever. 

Ereihismus Mercurialis — ^A fever characterised by prostra- 
tion and depression. " The action of the heart will sometimea 
cease instantaneously, and death ensue.'' 

Mereuriale Enteritis. — Mercurial inflammation of the bowels.. 

Eczema Mereuriale, — Mercurial skin disease. 

Mercurial Cachexia, — " Characterised by irritable circula- 
tion ; extreme pallor and emaciation ; an acute and rapid hectia 
fever ; and an almost invariable termination in phthisis," con- 
sumption. 

Tremor Mercurialis, — ^Erom exposure to the vapours of mer- 
cury, inhaled or otherwise. 

Mercurial Stomatitus, — ^A disease that ensues when saliva- 
tion has been designedly effected, but cannot be subdued. Dr. 
Pereira states " a few grains of blue pill, administered for a liver 
complaint," brought it on in a female ; and ''in another instance^ 
that of a child, four years old, it was produced by a few graina 

alomel." 
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Diarrhoea MercwrialU. — ^Mercurial purging, or mercurial dis* 
ease of the pancreas. 

Urorrhcea Merctmalia. — A kind of mercurial diabetes, or 
ratber diuresis. 

Hidrosia Mercurialis, — ^Mercurial sweats. 

Miliaria Blercurialis, — A form of mercurial skin disease. 

Angina Mereurialis, — ^A mercurial inflammation and slough* 
ing of the gullet. 

Utetis Membrana fibrosa MercuriaU, — ^The ulceration of flbrous 
membranes produced by mercury. 

Ulcus Olandulorum Mercurials, — A similar disease affecting 
the absorbent glands. 

Neuralgia Mercurialis. — Neuralgia induced by mercury. 

Paralysis Mercurialis, — Paralysis similarly caused. 

Jpoplexia Mercurialis, — Apoplexy similarly induced. 

Amaurosis Mercurialis. — Dimness of sight or total blindness, 
similarly caused. 

Hypochondriasis Mercurialis. — A morbid affection of the^ 
spirits, with dyspepsy, &c., induced by mercury, terminating 
often in lunacy or suicide. 

It is possible Dr. dotting may consider all those formidable^ 
diseases to have *' constituted a part of the plan of the creation,*' 
but at all events, if Drug Practitioners never dosed victiuk 
patients with mercury, they never would have made their ap- 
pearance in the world. Mercury is truly the DeviVs Drug^ and 
the United States Government has set a laudable example by 
prohibiting its use in the Army and Navy Medical departments* 
There is no calculating its effects on the system. ^' Mercurial 
preparations," says Dr. Thompson," whether chlorides, cyanides, 
x)r iodides, are decomposed, and the mercury, in a metallic form, 
is either thrown out of the body by thQ skin or lungs, or, imder 
certain circumstances, is deposited in the glands or hones J^ Be* 
cause the tendency of Mercury is to produce fatal diseases, he 
says : — " On this account mercurials should be introduced into 
the system gradually, and the mildest forms of the preparations 
first employed !" — ^a slow death the Professor of Materia Medica. 
thinks preferable to a rapid one ! 
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But observe the logical inoonsutency of this learned Professor. 
Hercury, he sajs, beoomes decomposed, and in its metallic form, 
that is, as quiek$ilv0r, is deposited in the glands and boneSy 
therefore it should be given gradually, and in the mildest forma 
<U first. The object of this caution is to guard against some of 
its ostensibly poisonous effects. But then he also admits that, 
like Iodine, Mercury accumulaUi in the system, and tiumths, 
nay years, may elapse before the fatal effects of this accumula* 
tion are fiilly experienced. Yet this being one of the terrible 
properties of Mercury, and because no immediate bad effects 
may appear, this astute Professor counsels practitioners to go on 
^adually, introducing it in the mildest forms at first — ^knowing 
perfectly well that in any form it is decomposed, and has a 
tendency to accumulate in the system. " Mercury, when ad- 
ministered in any form," says Professes* Carr, M.D., of the New 
York University Medical School, "is taken into the circulation, 
and carried to every tissue of the body. The effects of Mercury 
are not for a day ; but/^r all time. It often lodges in the hones ^ 
occasionally causing pain years after it is administered. I have 
often detected metallic Mercury in the bones of patients who 
had been treated with this subtile poisonous agent, *^ 

•* We find," says Dr. Inman, '* that a drug will do mischief 
long after its introduction into the system, and its succeeding 
expulsion. For example : Calomel may sometimes, though very 
rarely, bring about caries of the bones of the lower jaw, long 
4rfter the drug has been eliminated; and Lead will produce wrist 
drop, although we are unable to demonstrate its presence in the 
museles of the fore arm." — Medical Mirror, June, 1868. There 
are a multitude of authorities all concurring in declaring the 
danger of administering Mercury in any form, and poisonous 
aubstances generally. But Mercury is perhaps the most in- 
sidious in its action of them all in any form, or in any dose, for 
no human sagacity can alter its poisonous properties, or guard 
against its tendency to accumulate in the system, and prove 
ruinous to heaUh and life. 

We have seen what Professor Barker's opinion is of Mercury 
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as a ** sheet anchor *' in fevers. The late Dr. Graves, of Dublin^ 
than whom there could not be a more esteemed authority, says^ 
" I have seen a person labouring under mercurial irritation^ 
seized with eommon Fever, which afterwards became Tt/phu8y 
and proved fatal in five days. Still you will hear persons say^ 
that if you get a fever-patient under the influence of Mercury^ 
you will cure the disease, and that mercurial irritation will pro- 
tect a man against fever. I have known Jaundice to appear 
during a course of Mercury.'' 

" Mercury is supposed to be useful," says Dr. Dickson, '* in 
fevers, iritis, erysipelas, dysentery, rheumatism, cutaneous, 
osseous and glandular disturbances. To the records of the pro* 
fession I appeal for testimony to the truth of my statement, 
that it has too frequently produced thoee very maladies in aU ant 
every of their forms and varieties,'^* Again, he says — ** this sub* 
stance has recently become one of the chief agents in man^s de- 
struction. You daily see men — ^men who never reflect upon 
the effect of any medicine — prescribing four, five, and six grain s^ 
of calomel to children — to infants! Can you wonder at the 
frightful number of deaths that take place under seven years of 
ager 

There is no doubt that physicians, often from ignorance of 
the effects produced by drugs, more especially by preparations 
of mercury, are unconsciously the cause of inducing disease and 
death. Dr. Trail remarks— 

** It is not generally known, and very few physicians seem to be aware 
orthe fact, that calomel, when taken into the system, is very liable to be 
oon-v^rted into eorroswe sublimate. 

<* In this way, an ordinary dose of calomel may produce fatal ^eetfj^ 
Thousands are killed in this way^ neither patient nor physician snspecting 
the cause of death. There are many substances in the system, resnlting 
from the continual changes of the organic elements, which are capable of 
iSitis conrerting a mild preparation of mercwry into one of the inteneeet poi*- 
40M known, 

** Free chlorine will do this, and this is readily furnished by oommon 
salt. No person, therefore, who uses salt as a dietetic article, and wh6 
takes mercury in any form^ can haye any assurance that corrosive subU* 
mate will not destroy his life. 
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** Many penonB have been severely Mlivaied, and otlien 1iat6 died 
Tery suddenly and mysteriously, soon after taking very small dosei of 
calomel, blue pill, and other mi/d preparations of mercury. I respectfollj 
commend tliesc facts to tlic serious attention of the mercurial docton, and 
to the solemn reflections of their patients." — JFattr Cwre^ fc,, p. 41. 

In the same way nitrate of silver, which is frequently ad- 
ministered as a tonic, combines with salt, and forms, says F3k>« 
fessor Thompson, ^^ an inert chloride of silver in the stomach." 
Bat it must not be supposed, as Dr. E. Johnson remarkSi that 
''* all the mischief is done by such Drugs only as are known to 
be poisonous. Many of those which ore generally thought to 
be of a very simple and innocent nature are highly deleteriouBp 
in a great variety of ways. Some of them spoil the blood. 
They literally alter the constitution, and destroy the qnalities 
of this vital and all-important fluid.'' For instance, Quinins, 
one of the most vaunted speciflcs in the whole Fharmacop8ai% 
gives rise to a peculiar febrile attack, which the workmea 
employed in its pulverization call ** Quinine Fever" (China 
Fieber), and is so painful that many have to leave their employ- 
ment on that account. Dr. Inmon, in Medical Mirror^ Jxme, 
1868, says, ^'Quinine has been known to produce pennanemt 
deafness, and it is a common effect that follows the administra- 
tion of the very simplest drugs, or such as are generally eon- 
Bidered so, that the symptoms for which they were administered 
disappear, but new evils arise. Thus drugs are said to " cure*' 
one disease by setting up another!" 

Physic practitioners, however, are not to be reasoned with 
on this subject, and few patients C£in be brought to look at the 
matter in its true light. With reference to the stolid bigotiy 
with which the adherents of the Drug School resist reason, and 
persevere in practice so detrimental to health and life, Dp, 
Johnson observes — *' It is very sad to contemplate this state of 
things. To see with one's bodily eyes its baneful effects in per- 
petual operation all around is sadder still. To mark the apathy 
of medical men in general with regard to it — ^the pertinacity 
with which they cling to it — the hostility with which they treat 
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all attempts to improye it — ^is by far« by yery fJEur, most sad of 
all!" 

Dr. Inman, of the Liyerpool Infirmary, declares that, after 
a clos6 examination of the statistics of Homoeopathy, it became 
-clear to his mind " that the old system of Medicine had done 
positive harm to every one who h<id indulged in it ; and that on 
striking a sort of debtor and creditor balance in fayour of and 
against doctoring, it appeared that the world, in the main, tvould 
have been heUer without physicians than with them. Antimony 
has killed its thousands, and Mercury its tens of thousands." 
And with respect to Drug practice laying the foundations of 
future disease, he says :— 

** When I was a stadent in London thirty years ago, a man with rhea- 
matic feyer was bled once, twice, or three times ; was kept upon low diet ; 
occasionally purged ; and w?im the heart became affected — ^which it did in 
fiye cases out of six — mercury was employed, and the patient was saliyated, 
whilst more blood was taken from the chest by capping. The disease so 
rarely oyer ran a course of less than six weeks, that the Professor of Medi- 
cine told ns that he did not belieye any case to be one of true rheumatic 
feyer that got well in a less period ; Uie ordinary duration of the illness 
was three months. The patients generally left the hospital with some affee- 
iioti of the hearty and were, as the same professor assured as, yery likely, 
in two years, to come into the institation again to die of dropsy** — Medical 
Mirror, April, 1868. 

As a rule, all Drug practice tends to the injury of the patient; 

and no matter how good a man's constitution may be, he has no 

assurance — ^no certainty, that when drugged in the mildest form, 

. and for the simplest ailment, the seeds of foture disease are not 

bein^ sown in his system. So far, indeed, from haying any 

teaaonable certainty of thus escaping injury, he has the most 

positive assurance science and experience can give, that his con- 

^tation- cannot be benefitted, howeyer much it may be injured. 

^nst reject on the following eyidence respecting disease conse- 

inenti^ o^ drugging. 

fx-oTt^ SL paper read by Dr. Dickenson before the London Medi- 
Ca/^^ CTlximrgical Society, giying the results of cases treated 
iQj^ ^^oxg^e's Hospital during fiye years ending December 
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31, 1861, we learn that there were no less thanfiwieen differ^ 
int modes of treatment practised by the Physicians of that Hos- 
pital for one and the same disease — Acute Rheumatism ! Dr. 
Dickenson's paper is entitled " The Treatment of Acute Rheu* 
matism, considered with regard to the liability to affigcttons of 
the heart under different remedies /" Some of the most *' heroic^ 
of these so-called remedies produced disease in the hearts of 
patients who were ceitified as totally fm^jfeeted with any disease 
of the heart he/ore the treatment eommenced. — ^Thus 

Bleeding produced heart disease in every 2nd patient. 
Opium " " '* Srd «' 

Salts of Potash and Soda " 3.16th *' 

Mercury " " " 4th . " 

Nitre " " •* 10th " 

Alkalies " " " 48th 

Thus, according to the '' heroic" actiyity of the treatment, 
so was heart disease propagated ! And these are the remedies 
doctors employ to cure disease ! This is the happy result of 
their sdentifio and enlightened principles of practice ! Besides,. 
there is no knowing to what fearful extent drugging is produc- 
tive of new forms of disease ; for, as Dr. Bigarel observes — 

**Tlie consequences of popular mismedication are far-reaching and 
peeoliaily nnfortnnate. We see ibem in evecjpbate and conclition d life. 
They meet us on eyery hand. The land is lull of invalida vainly seeking 
lost health and vitality in those things which can but aggravate their ail< 
ments. Banish drug medication from the land, and we shall rid ourselves 
of a prolific source of debiHty and disease, and instead of running after 
doctors for i^ecifios for physicdogieal transgMssions, the people will taXl 
back upon their own native resonroes of oomnHm sense. One has tnilj 
remarked that if we were to * banish all medical booh ani medical teaching 
from the earth, humanity wottld be vastly the gainer by itJ' 

((^Sie diseases consequent on the admin^tration of drugs are so numer-- 
0tM atkd complicated as to preclude any attempt to describe and iUusfciBt* 
them here. Thousands of cases, originally simple^ have become eompli<* 
cated by a protracted course of dmggery , which on the Hygienic plan would 
have been successful after a few simple, mild applications. Who can not 
see, that in a land where drug doctors rule, and every second person, al- 
most, yon meet has taken or is taking dxog medidnes in flome foziD, that 
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ill health and oonsequent debility tntMi largely prevail? The only remedy 
for this source of debility is to remoye drag medication." — ^New York 
Serald of Health^ vol. 6, p. 159. New aeries. 

But some doctors do learn, by fatal experience, to modify 

their murderous treatment, and have mercy on patients. In the 

discussion on Dr. Dickenson's paper. Dr. W. Gull said : — 

" He had used colchicnm, Dover's powder, nitrate of potash, opium, 
&c., tcithout satisfactory results^ and was, therefore, content to keep the 
patient quietly in bed, so as to avoid disturbing causes, and to support him 
on the simplest diet — giving him a mixture to please and satisfy him, and 
lead him to believe that something was being done ; and he usually gave 
him a little extract of taraxacum (dandelion), mixed with peppermint 
water. Amongst sixty-four cases so treated he had scarcely had a case of 
heart-disease." 

"When experience proves that patients get well more certainly 
and rapidly without drugs than with them, the ** Medical Mir- 
ror,'* May, 1867, may weU declare — '* Our theories are laughed 
at as intricate pomposities, concocted to veneer the inability of 
our treatment !'* But practice based on such theories is, after 
all, a very simple affair, and does not require a very high order 
of mind or of acquirements. 

*' To throw an immense quantity of medicine into the diseased body, 
and accidentally kill or cure, as the event may happen to be, requires,** 
observes Sylvester Graham, "but little science or skill; and extensive ex- 
perience has taught us that it may be done as well by ike acknowledged 
quack as by the licensed physician; but to understand all the properties, 
powers, laws, and relations of the living body, so well as to be able to 
stand by it in the moment of disease, and, as it were, to look through it 
at a glance, and detect its morbid affections and actions, and ascertain its 
morbific causes, and to know how to guide and regulate the energies of 
life in accordance with its own laws, in such a manner as to remove ob- 
structions, relieve oppressions, subdue diseased action, and restore health, 
with little or no medicine, but principally or entirely by a regimen wisely 
adapted to the case, evinces the most extensive and accurate professional 
science and the most profound skill ; and such qualifications are essential to 
the character of a truly enlightened and philanthropic physician ; and such 
physicians truly deserve the support and respect and admiration and love 
of every member of society, as standing among the highest benefactors of 
the human family." — Science of Human Life^* par. 1068. 

* This profound thinker has ably sketched the essential difference be- 
tween the Drug and the Hydropathic Physicians, the one recklessly 

S 
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fiat it u not the "truly enlightened and philanthropio 
pbyeicians " who drug their confiding TJctims to death, and, 
vith rcckleM want of conscicatioQB thought, follcw imtioDJtl 
praclicei ba^cd rni Iheorica that manifest a total dd acquaintance 
with the laws of the human economy. The practitioners, how- 
ever, who do 80 act, constitute, unforlunatelf , the great majority 
of the prorereion ; they are the ordinary run of Physic- mongers 
who thrive by jmblia credulity, and on whose unscrupuloas 
pursuit of Medicine, tua trade, forlnne too uflco Bmile^— elevatea 
tbem into high places, seats thim in professorial chairs, and 
rewards them with i\calih, digniiic?, and the power of ptrpetuat- 
jng the delusions by whith they have prospered. 

From wh;it has r.ow been said conctming the rationtUe of 
the system pursued by such practitioners, ihe cogency of the 
Mggestions oH'eiid to the piofcssion by Sir John Forbes, for the 
reform of prnctitul thcropeulics, con be fully appreciated. He 
BUggcsta, among other things, and os cautiously aa possible, 
that it nii^ht probably eoniiuco to a decrease in Iho number of 
^rug victims, if practitioners would only 



" EndeaYOnT to bBnieli from the trcsiineiit of aonte and daogeFoaa 
-(liieaEee, at least, the oniitnt ftxiorn. mdiva anafi lemtdium quasi mdtum, 
and snlttitiile in its plnce the safer and nibcr dognu— that vhcre we wa 
not certain of an iDdimtion, ws ehould giie Nature the beat ehanee ti 
doiiig the work herself, by leaving her opirafioHa UHdiilut bed 6y those of trt. 
"To endravoor to BuLbtitutt for the moiiKtrouB ajstem of poljphannai^ 
now nniyeiEulIj prevaltnt, one that ia, at /cast, vastlj more Biuiple, mora 
intelligible, more agreeable, and, it may be hoped, one more ralionat, mtrt 
nunt'fc, mart cerla'f, and mare benijicial. 

" To diECODstenaDce, ae mncb as possible, and eschew the lubitaal 

nse, -withont sufficient reasoa, of certain powerfol ntedjcinea in lai^ 

doiea, in a nittltitmle of difierent diaeases, a practise now generallj pnTft- 

lent and f nu^ht »ith [he nioit baneful conteqmncei. Tbia is one of tha 

Bins of Engliah practice, and onginates partly in falae tfasmy, 

'rngfl into the diseased bo^ carelSBS of coneeqnenees. the other 
nut and interpreter of Nature ;" yet, when he wrote, the Hf dio- 
lem had not been developed, and he died in 1651, before TIU 
been reviTed. His Seienec of F' 

I jhilnnlhropy. 
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^nd partly in the desire to see maiiifest and strong efifocts reBolting from 
the action of medicines. Mercury, iodine, colchicom, antimony, also pur- 
gatiyes in general and blood-letting, are frightfully misused in this manner* 

** To encourage the administration of simple, feeble, or altogether 
powerless, ncm-portorbing medicines, in all cases in which drugs are pre- 
•cashed pro /orma, for the satisfaction of the patient's mind, and ngt with 
the view of producing any direct remedial effect. 

" To make every effort not merely to destroy the prevalent system of 
giving a vast quantity and variety of unnecessary and useless drugs, to say 
the least of them, bui to encourage extreme simplicity in the prescription 
<d medicines that seem to be requisite. 

** Our system is here greatly and radically wrong. Our officinal for- 
mulae are already most absurdly and mischievously complex, and our fashion 
is to double and redouble the existing complexities. Nothing has a greater 
tendency to dissociate practical medicine from science, and to stamp it as 
a trade, than this system of pharmaceutical artifice. It takes some years 
of a student's life to kam the very things which are to block up his path to 
future knowledge. A very elegant prescriber is seldom a good physician. 
And no wonder. Tailors, barbers, and dancing-masters, however learned 
they may be in the externals of gentility, are not expected to be fine gen- 
tlemen or men of fashion I 

'* To endeavour to break through the routine habit, universally preva- 
lent, of prescribing certain determinate remedies for certain determinate 
diseases or symptoms of diseases, merely because the prescriber has been 
taught to do so, and on no better grounds than conventional tradition, 

** Even when the medicines so prescribed are innocuous, the routine 
proceeding impedes real knowledge by satisfyiog the mind, and thus pro- 
ducing inaction. When the drugs are potent, the crime of mischief -making 
is superadded to the folly of empiricism. 

" To place in a more prominent point of view the great value and im- 
portance of what may be termed the physiological, hygienic, or nature^ 
9jfstem of curing diseases, especially chronic diseases, in contradistinction to the 
pharmaceutical or empirical drug-plan generally prevalent," — British and 
Foreign Medical Review, vol. xxi., p. 262, &c. 

This last is the exact object of the present work, truly and 
pointly stated, and in endeavouring to accomplish which, wo 
trust it may be in some measure successful. 

The case ag£iinst Drug Medication, as warranted by the 
evidence of Science and experience, may now be briefly summed 
np. The latter evidence indeed, has been supplied to us by men 
who were trained in Drug Schools, and spent the best years of 
their lives in the practice of the delusive systems that were 
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taoght them, and yet in the maturity of their experience they 
have cried aloud with Saul — "Behold! Ihavt played the fool^ 
and have erred exceedingly V^ 

Drugging is opposed to Nature, because perfect Nutrition 
being the sole basis of perfect health, whatever does not conduce 
to Nutrition — whatever is not in itself Nutritive, cannot be good 
for man. 

Imperfect Nutrition is not only disease, but a prolific source 
of disease, consequently what necessarily tends to render Nutri- 
tion more imperfect can never be rationally prescribed as re- 
medial in disease. 

As it is a natural impossibility for anything to contribute 
towards healthy Nutrition which the human system cannot 
assimilate to itself, as it can only assimilate food properly so 
called; and as Drug substances are not only incapable of beings 
so assimilated, but are directly antagonistic to vitality, the use 
of such substances, firom their very nature, must necessarily be 
productive of a greater or lesser amount of injury to man, and 
therefore never can he curative of disease. 

The mischievous effects which have been demonstrably 
ascertained to follow the prescription of drugs are — the derange- 
ment of the nutritive functions, nervous irritation, impurity of 
blood, the disturbance more or less of the organic action of the 
whole system, with a waste of vital energy in efforts to expel 
them from the system, and in addition to all this, the generation 
of new and distinct derangements of the bodily conditions which 
are known as Drug Diseases, 

No system of practice based on the administration of Druga 
can ever rank as Hygienic or Therapeutical, because, as the most 
eminent authorities concur in declaring — ^there is no proof what^ 
ever that any drug exerts any remedial influence over any 
disease, whereas as Dr. "Wendell Holmes observes, "the pre- 
sumption always is, that every noxious agent, including 
medicines proper, which hurts a well man, hurts a sick one.** 
— Annual Address Delivered before Massachussetts Medical Society, 

It is illogical and unpbilosophical to argue horn the &ct of 
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Drugs having been taken without any injurious results becom- 
ing immediately apparent, that therefore they are not injurious, 
or to suppose that they are capable of producing beneficial effects. 

It is also illogical and unphilosophical to argue from the 
fact of persons recovering from disease while under drug treat- 
ment that, therefore, the Drugs taken were the cause of the re- 
covery; because, as Dr. Barklay, in his Medical Errors^ remarks 
— ** There is no argument more fallacious or more opposed to 
sound inductive reasoning than that which asserts the curative 
power of a remedy, because in ten, twenty, or even a hundred 
cases recovery follotoed its administration.'* And he calls this 
^^ihe oldest , the most obstinate, the most universal fallacy which 
has in all ages hindered, more than any others the progress of 
knowledge, and has been the constant theme of logicians of all 
times — ^the post hoc, ergo propter hoc — ^the belief that a sequence 
necessarily implies a relation of cause and effects* — Page 119. 

It is equally illogical and unphilosophical to argue from the 
fact of some drugs being followed by peculiar effects on particu- 
l6ir organs, that, therefore, those drugs must possess special 
curative affinities for diseases attacking those organs, because as, 
a host of authorities testify, experience proves that the diseases 
over which the particular drugs are assumed to exert special 
curative power, when let run their course, cease just as soon or 
rather sooner without them. 

These conclusions are sustained by logical proofs extending 
over thousands of years — the whole history of medicine, in fact, 
being little else than a record of successive changes in its theo- 
ries and practice^, with nothing positive, nothing fixed or cer- 
tain, to mark its progress and crown its labours as a Bealing 
Art; while now its leading teachers and practitioners lament 
that "all is vanity and vexation of spirit;*' that of Drug 
** Therapeutics as a trustworthy science, it is certain we have only 
the expectation ;" and, consequently, that the system of Drug 
Medication, as at present practised, ^^ has neither philosophy nor 
common sense to recommend it,^* — Dr. Trail in Medical Mirror ^ 
August, 1867. 
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And finally, on the candid oonsideration of the whole eri- 
denoe, may not a conscientious verdict be given, in accordance 
with the conviction expressed by Dr. Wendell Holmes, in ad- 
dressing his brethren of the If aftsachussetts Medical Society — 
'' I firmly believe thai if the whole Materia. Medioa, m nowused, 
could he $unk to the bottom of the sea, it would be all the bMet 
for mankind — and all the worse for ihefiehesr 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The difference hetween Hydropathy and Physic — the same sources 
of knowledge open to both — The difference in the use made of 
them — Physic practice not based on the truths disclosed by 
Physiology and Pathology — Those truths perverted to sustain 
old theories — Errors in Practice the result of errors in Edu" 
cation — Responsibility of Medical teachers — Erroneous Paih* 
ohgy — Symptoms mistaken for diseases — Multiplication of 
diseases by names — Hydropathic and Physic practice contrasted 
in Fever, 

Sound views respecting the nature of disease is not only an es- 
sential preliminary to undertaking its cure, but also to the em- 
ployment of such means of cure as are in accordance with the 
laws of Nature. The differences on these subjects between the 
Hydropathic system and that of Drug-Medication have been 
generally indicated in the two preceding chapters ; but as the 
real character of those differences should be prominent in the 
mind of every one who desires to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the practical value of either system, it is necessary to go a 
little more into detail. 

Physiology y we have stated, teaches the laws and operations 
of normal or healthy life, while a knowledge of ihe means by 
which we can best live in consistency with those laws, so as to 
maintain a state of perfect health, is termed Hygiene. 

Pathology deals generally with diseased structures and con* 
ditions, the causes which induce morbid action, and the signs or 
symptoms by which those various causes make themselves 
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known ; while the knowledge of the means by which diseases 
can be remedied constitutes what is called Therapmtia. 

Kow these sources of scientific and practical knowledge are 
alike open to the Drug-practitioner and to the Hjdropathist. 
Nature is not a Janus, and does not wear two faces. How, then^ 
does it come to pass that wo have two so diametrically opposite 
systems of teaching and of practice, yet both preteniing to be 
consistent with nature ? In this way : — 

Pathologicfil and Therapeutical knowlege, it will be observed, 
is intimately connected with, and largely dependent on, a cor- 
rect knowledge of Physiology ; for without a perfectly accurate 
knowledge of the laws which govern the normal or healthful 
operations of the organs of life, how can a correct knowledge of 
their abnormal or disordered conditions be acquired ? And, 
above all, if we have not a perfectly correct acquaintance with 
Hygiene^ or the conditions which Nature has prescribed as es- 
sential to the maintenance of perfect life, how can a rational 
knowledge be obtained of Therapeutics, that is, of the best means 
by which, in conformity with the ordinances of Nature, abnor- 
mal states may be corrected, and healthful normal action re- 
stored ? 

Thus, an intimate dependent relationship exists between 
these departments of medical knowledge ; and it is obvious that 
an imperfect Physiology must lead to an imperfect -Hygiene, 
and that these imperfections must necessarily be reflected on 
and influence Pathology and Therapeutics. Here, then, we have 
distinctly indicated the great source of the difference between 
Hydropathy and Drug Medication — the source of the errors that 
have pervaded, and still pervade, all medical systems, and at the 
same time the source of all the excellencies of Hydropathic 
practice. 

Medical systems were fashioned in accordance with crude 
conjectures and speculative theories ages before Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, and Pathology were successfully cultivated and obtained 
anything like seientific development. Hence the ever- varying 
practice in the treatment of disease which those crude hypothe- 
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tioal systems recognised and taught never had a scientific basis — 
never rested on natural truth — never was inspired by nature, 
nor in concord with unerring law. Whereas with Hydro- 
pathy the case is exactly the reverse ; for it appeals to no specu- 
lative hypothesis or theory — there is no disputing about the 
character or action of the agents it employs ; and although the 
natural means it works with were very imperfectly understood 
and applied from the earliest ages, that did not make them the 
less natural ; while now, that Physiology and Pathology have 
been highly cultivated into sciences — ^in other words, since the 
laws of Nature have been more fully revealed to us, so has 
Hydropathy been developed into a more perfect system, based 
on tJie truths thus disclosed — ^it is consistent with them all, and 
therefore its practice must necessarily be in perfect harmony 
with Nature. 

Anatomical, Physiological, and Pathological knowledge was 
in a very crude state at the commencement of th3 present cen- 
tury J while medical practice, based on false systems, had long 
been established on totally false principles. As those depart- 
ments of knowledge were more successfully cultivated, and the 
laws of Nature in health and disease became more clearly re- 
vealed and known, what then took place ? Why, teachers in 
medical schools and colleges misinterpreted those laws — ^twisted, 
mangled, and perverted the great truths they revealed, in order 
to BiAstain old theories and systems, instead of regulating their 
teaching and practice by the new light those truths afforded. 

Hence the remarkable variations in medical teaching and 
practice, ever fluctuating, — ^nothing constant and certain but 
human suffering; and hence, too, the apparent anomaly of 
practitioners extensively versed in medical science properly so- 
xjalled, and yet profoundly ignorant of the Healing Art. 

A prolific source of evil has been, that in medical schools and 
colleges Physiology and Pathology have never yet been studied 
tind taught with a single view to establish on their truths a 
rational system of Hygiene and Therapeutics. On the con- 
trary, their truths have been shamefully neglected, or perversely 
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made avnilable to sustain foregone conclusions — to prop up some 
school dogma about the nature of disease, or some ruling theory 
respecting its cure. Hence, while all physicians of character, 
all writers of any note, freely admit tho unsatisfactory results 
of Drug Therapeutics — the disappointments and uncertainties 
that are perpetually encountered in practice, few indeed ever 
dream of questioning the perfect soundness of the theory on 
which Drug Medication is based. They take that for granted ; 
and thus we have perpetuated the errors, perplexities, and 
calamities that so bountifully follow from such practice.. 
Founded on error, and followed in defiance of Nature, how* 
oould the results of such practice be otherwise ? 

The case of Priessnitz, as contrasted with the practice of 
the Drugging system, illustrates the subject admirably;. 
Priessnitz had no book-learning whatever. He had not re- 
oeived even a liberal education, and was destitute of any scien- 
tific acquaintance with Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Paiho- . 
logy, or Therapeutics, as taught in the schools ; but then he 
had no pre-conceived opinions to fetter his judgment — no school 
teaching to unlearn — no prejudices to overcome — no spcculatiTe 
theories to warp his mind, and pervert or neutralize the facts of 
experience. Thus free to follow truth, he grew up an unpreju- 
diced student of Nature, and, by the gradual expansion of hift 
wonderful powers of mind, he accumulated a vast array of facts^ 
by generalising which he fashioned for himself a rude but nata-^ 
ral system of Hygiene and of Therapeutics. Had he possessed 
scientific knowledge, it doubtless would have been all the better 
for him ; but his deficiency in this respect only makes the con-- 
trast the more striking. 

Confirmed invalids flocked to him from all parts of Europe.. 
Many of them had been for years under the treatment of dis- 
tinguished practitioners— learned Anatomists, Physiologists, and 
Pathologists — men renowned for their professional eminence^ 
had exhausted all the resources of their Therapeutics withont 
affording relief to their patients, who in their extremity, hoping^ 
almost against hope, sought relief from the ** Silesian Peasanty"" 
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and, maxrellous to relate, in defiance of all " legitimate medi* 
dine," fonnd it ! 

Considering tbe class, the character, and the nnmher of the 
eases, the results were certainly wonderful. Of seven thousand 
fine htmdred patients who visited Grafenberg for advice and 
treatment, up to the year 1841, or within the space of ahoat 
twenty years, there were only thirty -nine deaths ; and some of 
these, according to the registry of the Anstrian police, "had 
died hefore commencing the treatment, while others were re- 
ported in k forlorn state before anything was attempted." 

Now, these patients were labouring under various forms, 
some very complicated, of chronic disease, many had been pro- 
nounced incurable, and all had abandoned their physicians in 
despair — ^how, then, are we to account for the astonishing cures 
effected — for the extraordinary results produced by the system 
of Priessnitz, as contrasted with the practice of the medical 
practitioners, whose incurable |»itients, possessed of the means, 
flocked to him ? The explanation is simple. The practice 
followed by Priessnitz he learned from Nature, and, although 
he was incapable of giving a learned description of any disease, 
or a scientific reason why his treatment was successful, or how 
the effects were produced, still he felt perfectly assured by the 
confidence his experience had taught him to repose in Nature, 
that there was an invariable constancy in her laws, and that 
similar causes, in similar circumstances, would always be foU 
lowed by similar results. 

On the other hand, what did all their Anatomy, Physiology, 
aad Pathology — all the "medical science" taught in all the 
colleges do for the physicians who turned over their incurable 
patients to Priessnitz ? All this knowledge in their hands was 
simply therapeutically worthless^ and solely so because it was 
wrongly applied. It was applied in conformity with false sys- 
tems of practice, and not made available for ascertaining the 
laws and purposes of Nature, and being solely guided thereby. 
Hence, all the failure and discredit. 

Learned physicians are just like learned theologians who^ 
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pfX)fonnd]y Bkilled in ancient langnages, bring all their pbilolo« 
gical acamen to bear upon controverted scriptoral readings, not 
for the candid purpose of ascertaining the tnie meaning, and 
adopting it, whatever it maj be, but with minds preoccu- 
pied by some particular belief in support of which they de- 
sire to accumulate evidence and strengthen argument. Exactly 
so too with the professors and teachers of the medical world, 
their knowledge is perverted from its true purposes, and devoted 
to building up and sustaining false systems of practice based on 
foregone conclusions that have no foundation in Nature, and 
against which modem science, rightly understood, is a standing 
and uncompromising protest. 

Thus there is no difficulty in understanding how very emi- 
nent Anatomists, Physiologists, and Pathologists of the Physic 
School fail to become successful practitioners of the Healing 
Art. They have been trained up to follow false guides, to be- 
lieve in false facts — ^in theories and dogmas propounded ex 
cathedra as true, but that have not a particle of truth to sustain 
them — and if, as Lord Bacon says, ''false facts be once on foot, 
what thorough neglect of examination, the countenance of anti- 
quity, and the use of them in discourse, they are scarce ever re- 
tractedJ^ Yet such false facts admittedly form the staple of 
Medical Therapeutics, for as Professor Gregory of Edinburgh 
said to his class — "Gentlemen, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
medical facts are medical lies; and medical doctrines are, for the 
most part, stark, staring* nonsense.^* In such "lies" and such 
<' nonsense" generation after generation of medical men have been 
educated and trained, and there are few possessed of the aptitude 
and strength of mind that is required to allow experience, subse- 
quently attained, to correct the errors of professional education 
and training. 

** The first step I myself made in rational medicine,'* says Dr. Dickson, 
** was to unUarn all I had been taught ; and that at the beginning toa% 
difficult. How I over came to belieye one-half the rubbish propounded by 
medical teachers, I cannot now understand; for the whole doctrines of the 
schools are a tissue of th^jmost glaring and self-evident absurdities,*^ — 
"^Uaeies of the JFH«i/<y, lect'l. 
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Fraotice based on each doctrines and teaching can nerer 
prove therapeutically successful no matter how profoundlf 
''learned*' the mind may bo that directs it. An intelligent » 
experienced Bath attendant, with scarcely what may be called 
any education at all, and whose knowledge of disoasc has been 
picked up in the ordinary practice of a well-conducted Hydro- 
pathic establishment, would be an infinitely safer guide to 
follow in the practical treatment of the vast mnjority of diseased 
conditions than the most renowned Physician, whose profound 
knowledge of all the ologtet had only taught him to bclieYe in 
the sovereign virtues of bleeding, blistering, purging, and 
drugging with such poisons as mercury, opium, antimony^ 
digitalis, and so forth. 

Thus we see that, unless Physiology, or the laws of normal 
life, is so studied as to secure the foundation for a sound system 
of Hygiene, or the means which Nature has ordained for 
maintaining the human body in a perfectly healthy condition, 
all subsequent knowledge, as a basis for practice, must neces- 
sarily be imperfect. Pathology, no matter how deeply studied, 
can never correct the blunders of an imperfect Physiology, and 
a system of therapeutics, no matter how artistically framed or 
plausibly elaborated, can never correct the errors certain to flow 
from an ignorant and deceptive Hygiene. Hence it is, that or- 
dinary medical practice is so full of blimders, errors, and im- 
perfections, and is so frequently attended with diaastious results, 
as- all candid writers freely admit. 

" There is, indeed, scarcely one physician of cnltivatcd intellect and 
tenacious memory," observes Dr. Inman, •• who could not wjite an intC' 
resting — ^nay, even 9l fascinating — book respectuig popular medical errors, 
and the fallacies of the faculty ; but all forbear, iinder the policy that it is 
an ill bird which fouls its own nest I" — Medical Mirror^ April, 1808. 

We think we have already supplied ample evidence to war- 
rant the belief that such a book, honestly written, would un« 
doubtedly prove senaationalf and, in so far, interesting ; but that 
it would be fascinating — that, as a record of ** medical errors'* 
and ^' fallacies'* leading to a wholesale system of medical 
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murdering, it would ab^olately oaptiyate, enchant, fatnnaU the 
reader, is a supposition in which Dr. Inman maj indulge ; yet 
those who reflect at all are more likely to arrive at a difSsrent 
conclusion. Especially when it is considered that. Sir John 
Porbcs, M.D. — as high an authority as any of his day affirmed 
{Britisli and Foreign Medical Revieto^ vol. xxi., p. 447), " pre- 
judices and errors may be ridiculous on^y in many departments 
ef science; tn mctiictm? <^ey are murdbkous"— -or "FASciKATiiro/* 
as Dr. Inman would call them. 

However valuable all knowledge may be in itself, it is 
obvious that the only practical value it possesses, lies in its 
right application. To a large extent the celebrated Dr. BailHe 
was correct in saying. ** the dead body is that great basis on 
which we are to build the knowledge that is to guide us in 
distributing life and health to our fellow creatures." But a 
very bad building; may be erected on a good foundation, and an 
excellent building may be converted to very bad purpcses. So 
with Pathological investigations and knowledge. There are, aa 
Dr. Dickson observes, *' medical materialists, who, hoping to 
find the origin o£ every disease made manifest by the scalpel, 
are ever mist iking eff ch for causes. Loth to believe that death 
may take place without even a palpable change of structure 
these individuals direct their attention to the minutiae of the 
dead, and finding in their search some paltry enlargement, some 
trifling ulceration, or, it may be, some formidable tumor or 
abscess, hastily set this down as the first cause of a general 
disease, of which it was only a development or coincident part." 
"^-.Fallacies of the Faculty, lect. i. 

Such persons build badly on a good foundation. They, as 
Dr. Uwens observes, '* put consequence for cause, incident for 
source, change in the condition of blood-vessels for powers pro- 
ducing such change. It is an error which has its origin in the 
blood and filth of the dissecting room, ^nd which tends to 
degrade medicine from the dignity, of a science to the mem 
detail of an art." But now the profession is rushing into 

^er extreme. Pathological knowledge thus acquired is 
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taught in all the schools, but when applied in practice is found 
productive of an immensity of evil, and now -a new theory is 
getting into fashion, according to which " Chemistry holds the 
key of the medicine of the future." 

** Dead body slicing has had its innings," says the Medical 
Jdirror^ December, 1867, " and it has been found a broken reed 
for the prevention of disease, and a prompter of nothing but heavy 
books, containing coniradictory descriptions of diseased condi- 
tions.'* **If the consummation of our skill is reached by 
pandering to the curiosity of morbid anatomists, then are we of 
the precession not unlike vultures flying round a shamble, or 
•crows picking at a dung heap." These are complimentary 
comparisons, but now all this is to be changed, and Chemistry 
is to supply the foundation for a new system of Therapeutics, 
Ijecause, says the same authority, ''without Chemistry we can 
know nothing of the action of drugs on the living body." 
<]lommon-sense people might consider it quite sufficient to know 
about *' the action of drugs," that they are always necessarily 
followed by effects more or less injurious to the human system, 
without being at all curious to know exactly hoio those effects 
are produced, or to know when death perceptibly follows 
their administration, what particular appearances, caused 
by their poisonous action, a post mortem might disclose. Even 
this knowledge is useful in its way, but until Chemistry can 
convert drugs into nutritious substances to nourish vitality, 
instead of waging war against it, a rational system of Thera- 
peutics can never be raised on such a basis, which is neither 
more savoury nor more salubrious than the ** shambles " and the 
** dung heap " the Mirror refers to. 

However, giving a greater prominence to Chemistry than at 
present in Pathological studies can only tend to increased com- 
plication and confusion. To believe that Chemistry applied in 
any way to the dead body can succeed in discovering the origin 
•ot disease, is just as sensible as to believe that by breaking a 
looking-glass we could seize upon the image it reflects. Micro- 
^chemical analysis has, unquestionably, in this century, contri- 
])uted lai'ge and valuable additions to our Physiological know- 
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ledge. Yet, with all the aid that has thus been afforded to 
Fathologistis ihey have not been acting more rationally than 
breaking looking' glosses —they hare been senselesBly in the 
pursuit of shadows. Overlooking the true source and nature of 
disease, they hove seized upon its ever-varying phenomena — its 
signs or symptoma — magnified them, into separate and distinct 
forms of disease, and filled bulky volumes with specific instrno- 
tions as to the treatment of each! Thus, as Dr. James Wilson 
obserres — 

" The namei of diseases ore LzoiON — diseased conditions ,/«tD. Hectio 
fever, btemopthysie, hjdTocephaloB, broncMtia, jmenmonu, pleurisy, peri- 
tonitU, gasCro euterite, tabee uiesenterica, psoas absceas, white BWelling, 
aerofnlous cark^^ amasee and ulcers, atropbj, ophthalmia, &c., Ac, aeemon 
the mention of tliem a great crond of diacasf a, selected from far disUnt 
orders in a nosological system, implying as many Yarieties of disease, while, 
in reaiity, this formidable asnemblage of haid and soft names representa 
bnt iho pheuomona f olloiriDg in the traui of Ihi geniral dinawd condilioa of 
the blood. 

" The grand error of phjeic, in all times past, and the most tmittnl 
tODTce of suiTei'ing and death thereby, has been tbia setting of names for 
iAinSS, figbtiiif; with shadows (symptoms) instead of realities (diseased con- 
ditions titemsclves) . Hence tho mailer, iiiannei, atal, and nalateoi diseaso 
TOte postponed to its name, and alike neglected in thu meaaores of medi- 
Cfttion ; corporeal ailments being treated according to names ; and ten 
thonsand remedial enpedienta being devised to meet every variety and 
■hade of symptom ; and tlius and thereby to ' knock down ' diseases, as it 
is phriaed, bnt more properly and literally kaacklnj rfows the palient ofiirt 
torisenoinore."—FtintiphsaiidPfoelicen/lhe Waler Curs, p. 391. 

Tho result of all thia has been, that Pathology, uneolight- 

ened and unguided by Eound Physiology and Hygiene, has 

established a vicious system of Thcrapmitics, the baneful effects 

of which we see reflected in the multitude of evils that are 
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and with the leading physicians and medical journals, which 
snub, and often ruin, any young practitioner who evinces a dis- 
position to think independently and cu^t conscientiously. 

Can it be wondered that educated in the belief of false 
facts, and trained in the practice of false systems, the great bulk 
of medical practitioners should see no reason ever to change — 
ever to seriously question the truth of the healing powers they 
have been taught to attribute to medicines. Practice may 
ohange, doses may vary, one drug may be substituted for another 
that has lost repute as a specific, an ingenious pharmacy may 
feed the craving for tentative novelties, and patients may be 
deluded by the belief that in a multitude of remedies there must 
be some relief, but while all this goes on, a serious disbelief in 
the suppositional virtues of Physic is seldom indeed permitted 
to interfere with its lucrative practice. 

The great bulk of medical men, as Dr. Andrew Combe ob- 
serves, "habitually act and speak as if they considered their only 
business to be the prescription of drugs, or some active external 
remedy, such as a Wister or a bleeding, and in ordinary medical 
education, no attempt whatever is made to direct the attention of 
the student to the value of preservative or preventive treatmmtf 
or to those auxiliaries to recovery from illness which it is the 
province of Hygiene to unfold. — British and Foreign Medical 
Rtviewy vol. xxi., p. 606. Every day, with the increasiug in- 
telligence of the age, the public are becoming more observant of 
the morbific effects and impotency for good of such medical 
practice, and thoughtful writers are beginning to appreciate the 
prophetic wisdom of Sir John Forbes who some two and twenty 
years ago said of the state of Physic — *' things have come to such 
a pass that they must either mend or end.^^ But there can be 
no mending without ending, for when the first principles of any 
system are radically false the only possible way to mend, is to 
commence by a complete endirtg as far as they are concerned — 
a total repudiation and casting away: 

"If," admits a high professional authority, "our object is to preyent 
death and to lengthen life to the' utmost limit permitted to mortals, then 

T 
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most we cast away the old-fashioned dicta and the wise saws of the old 
women of medicine y who prate eternally in the stereotype utterances of a hy» 
gone age. 

**The profession has worn the old garments of the departed heads of 
the profession long enongh. The son of modem science lights np the 
threadbare, well worn spots. Our medical edijiee must be built aneto^ for no 
tinkering of theories can hide the chaotic confusion of our Text-Books and our 
Monographs." — Medical Mirror^ Dec, 1867. 

And the same authority, in noticing " a system of medicine," 
which Dr. Reynold's, Professor at University College, London, 
is bringing out in conjunction with no less than thirty-seven 
medical teachers, says, " one cannot read the mode in which 
disease is recommended to be treated, without seeing that all, 
with scarce a doubtful exception, have lost confidence in the 
traditional principles on which remedies have been seUcted, and 
are healing about for a new guiding star^ — Ibid^ May, 1868. 
In other words, there is the want felt for a renewed '* tinkering 
of theories, to hide the chaotic confusion" in which the principles 
and practice of medicine are so hopelessly and so glaringly 
involved. 

Now, Hydropathic practice differs essentially from all this. 
It has its guiding Star in Nature, and wants no other. There is 
no "Chaotic confusion'* in its text-books or monographs — no 
** tinkering'* required to patch up the chinks and flaws in its 
theories. By simply following the teachings and promptings of 
Nature we see what the imperfect application of Hydropathy 
accomplished under very adverse circumstances — ^we see the 
marvellous results that Priessnitz produced, and now, when 
scientifically developed and applied by able and conscientious 
Physicians, its practice is commending itself more and more to 
the reasoning intelligence of the age. 

It has passed into a maxim that "the knowledge of a disease 
is half its cure,** in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the other 
half consists in proper and prompt action. It is in this respect 
that Hydropathy excels transcendently. Promptitude in the 
employment of its natural means is the great source of its success- 
ful practice; and in the Bath it possesses a prompt and potent' 
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^ent incomparably superior to any other means that have here- 
tofore existed. Comparing the body in disease to a sponge, 
Erasmus Wilson, with an expressiye sententiousness, affirms, 
that by means of the Bath — "we squeeze the sponge as we will; 
we replenish it as we will!" 

Contrast, for example, the difference between Phyde 
practice and Hydropathic in the case of the disordered bodily 
condition called /<?t;^. The signs or symptoms of the disturb- 
ance in the system are manifested more or less vividly by the 
pulse, the skin, the stomach, the head, and a general discomfort. 
The Physic Doctor in such a case wastes not hours, but often, 
valuable days waiting for the decided development of such 
symptoms as will enable him to give, what he calls the disease, 
a particular name. He has been taught to distinguish fevers 
by a* variety of symptoms and formidable names as typhoid; 
typhus, intermittent and its varieties; remittent and its varieties; 
variola; rubeola; scarlatina. &c., &c., and further that "there is 
no disease in which the premonitory symptoms are so diversified 
as those of fever, owing to the general resemblance discemable in 
the commencement of evert/ febrile disturbance, whether idio- 
pathic or symptomatic, and it is not until the symptoms hav§ 
continued for som^ time that the practitioner can discriminate the 
precise nature of the disease." — Cyclopaedia Pract. Med., vol. ii., 
p. 165. 

Thus instructed, the doctor waits patiently till the symptoms 
become so marked that he can give them a name, for then he 
has been taught a specific form of treatment /or every name I — 
for curing all the evils that each name represents ! Thus the 
disease is allowed full opportunity to establish itself in the sys- 
tem, for that is really the meaning of symptoms developing 
themselves. This procrastination, however, gives rise to in- 
creased irritation in the system — the blood is becoming more 
impure every hour that is wasted — the circulation and dl that 
is dependent thereon becomes more vitiated — functional compli- 
cations are increased ; and, finally, by the time the doctor has 
made up his mind by what name to call the symptoms, whether 
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typhus, small-pox, scarlatina, or anything else, the yitality of 
the patient may have hccome so engaged that a fatal termina* 
tion is more or less probable. But probability is always in- 
creased, and too often converted into a certainty, according to 
the nature of the "remedies *' employed ; for in every case Physio 
practice only adds fuel to the flames. In this way human life is 
destroyed, for no person possessed of recuperative vitality should 
ever die naturally of any Fever, Fever deaths, in all such cases, 
are the result of mal-pradice. 

In such cases Hydropathic practice is easy, simple, and in^ 
stantaneously remedial, by assisting Nature in her efforts to dis- 
lodge and eject from the system the morbific cause of the disturbed 
action that has been commenced. There is no childish folly 
committed, wasting valuable time in watching the fleeting 
shadows of the symptomatic phenomena — ^no paltering with an 
evil when immediate means are demanded to abate it. The 
Hydropathic physician knows, and acts skilfully on the know* 
ledge, that the blood is the medium by which vitality is 
nourished in every portion of the system, and the whole body 
freed from its effete impurities. He operates, therefore, in* 
stantly on the whole vital organism through the blood. The 
wet sheet packing is an admirable means ; it brings the blood to 
the surface, acts on the skin, induces a copious expulsion of ex* 
crementitious matter, and thus, by strengthening vitality, assiste 
Nature to work her own cure. It is a certain means by which 
to aid -Nature in the cure of all fevers, and it can be commanded 
when the Bath cannot. 

But in all cases, when The Bath is available, its action is 
more agreeable, more prompt, and more effectual than any other 
means that can be employed, and, under proper administration^ 
it is suitable for every one. Bemember what was explained 
(page 197) about every drop of blood in the body being sent 
through the whole circulatory system at least once every three 
minutes ; and consider how the blood, in its minutest ramiflca* 
tion through every tissue and part, absorbs the effete waste, 
brings it to the surfiEtce, and deposits it there to be discharged 
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l)y the seven millions of pores stimulated into the actiye per- 
formance of their functions under the genial influence of heat \ 
then consider how the blood thus freed from poisonous impuri- 
ties call be rapidly fed with nutriment by copious draughts of 
water, returning again on its circulatory course to perform its 
two-fold office of conveying food to the vitality of every part, 
tind gathering up a load of fresh impurities from every part for 
elimination from the system — a consideration of these facts will 
give some idea of how potent the Bath is in eliminating disease 
from the system, more especially in all diseases in which the 
purity of the blood is primarily involved, and in fevers blood- 
poison is always present in the earliest stages, if, indeed, not 
directly the exciting cause of them. The action of the Bath is 
instantaneous and effectual, and, thus considering its command 
over ^he sources of vitality, we can realise, in some degree, the 
force of Erasmus Wilson's terse truth — '* We can squeeze the 
sponge as rve will ; we can replenish it as we wilV^ 

The difference between Physic and Hydropathic practice is 
equally great in the treatment of every other disease, and may 
be briefly summed up by sajdng — that the effect of Physic 
practice, in all cases, necessarily is to weaken vitality , and 
thwart Nature's remedial efforts; while Hydropathic practice 
strengthens ani invigorates vitality, and assists Nature to work 
out and complete her own cures. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Opposition to new truths a characteristic of the medical professior^ 
— Illustration supplied hy the cases of Harvey, Sydenham, 
Pari, Jenner, Hunter, Sir Charles Bell, and the history of 
anasthetic agents — The opposition to the Bath of the same 
character. 

If we reflect on the proverbial inertia of the professional mind,, 
and the indisposition that too generally exists to admit anything' 
which does not accord with preconceived opinion, or commend 
itself to the accredited dogmas and prejudices of established 
systems, we cannot be much surprised — notwithstanding the 
superior enlightenment of our age — that the Hot-Air Bath 
should have had to encounter, on ita revival and establishment, 
the silent indifference or open hostility of the great bulk of the 
medical profession — ^more especially so, indeed, of its so-called 
heads and leaders. The well- attested therapeutic properties 
which it presented for investigation were received, shameful to 
relate, with an ignorant irrational scepticism by presumptuous 
guides of medical opinion, who judged by false theories, and 
obstinately refused to perform the duty of practical inquiry. 
Yet these very men would eagerly welcome any absurdity if 
presented in the shape of a novelty in drugging — ^they would 
accredit any speculative nonsense in the form of a theory that 
proposed to whitewash the manifest imperfections in their own 
empirical art — they would hail with delight any marvellous 
fiction about drug cures, no matter how self-evident the impos- 
ture, provided only that it chimed in with the sanctified routine 
of thought and practice. 

And so has it ever been in all ages of the world ; while thosd^ 
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who have endeavoured to enlighten and improve mankind have 
suffered persecution, and too frequently been doomed to cruel 
deaths. '* Those who have laboured most zealously to improve 
mankind," says the elder Disraeli, *' have been those who have 
Buffered most from ignorance, and the discoverers of new arts 
and sciences have hardly ever lived to see them adopted by the 
world. " This is true in every department of human knowledge, 
but in no profession has it been more painfully apparent than in 
the medical Its whole history presents a continuous struggle 
of dominant error to resist the innovations of improving truth. 
"No mnn whose genius reflected honour on his profession but was 
compelled to suffer persecution, 'for no other apparent reason 
than that his superiority excited the envious feelings of profes- 
sional contemporaries, who considered they had vested interests 
in established ignorance and in the mal-practices it sanctioned. 
This is a truth that stares us in the face on every page of medi- 
cal history, and it is by thus looking into the proceedings of the 
past — ^by observing the conduct of the profession whenever great 
truths were announced that tended to inform ignoranccj increase 
knowledge, and benefit mankind — ^by noting the incredulity, the 
opposition, the virulent abuse they had to encounter, that we 
can fairly estimate the worth of medical opposition when it is 
directed in our own day against any such innovating improve- 
ment as The Bath, though pronounced a ** boon to humanity." 
To go no further back than the case of Harvey, who is now 
held to be "illustrious,'* in whose honour orations are pro- 
nounced, and after whom medical societies are named, we find 
that his generation did not so recognise his merits. Lecturing 
unostentatiously on anatomy and surgery to a few students in 
London, he quietly demonstrated, session after session, to his 
class for several years — ^before venturing to publish it — ^his 
grand discovery of the circulation of the blood — a discovery 
that reveals to us the admirable mechanism of our being, so 
wonderful in design, so perfect in adaptation, so harmonious in 
its complexity, and yet so beautiful in its simplicity. But when, 
in 1628, he did venture to publish his^ great work, what was the 
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result ? Did medical men, anxious to gain knowledge, to ac- 
quire any information likely to improve their practice, and en- 
nable them more successfully to combat disease, cordially wel- 
come so glorious a discovery ? No, indeed ; they scouted, and 
reviled, and repudiated the discovery ; and Harvey became the 
butt of the professional prejudices and presumptuous ignorance 
of his day. 

He was denounced as an impostor, and represented as a 
quack ; lidiculed as ** only a dissecter of insects, frogs, and 
other reptiles/* he had to endure whatever opprobrium profes- 
sional envy and malice could excite against him« We are told 
'^ 'twas believed by the vulgar he was crack-brained, and all the 
phyHeiana were against him ! '' 

** The old physicians," says Dr. Pettigrew in his Biogra- 
phical Memoirs t "believed that in the practice of medicine 
there was nothing to be attained beyond what the ancients had 
already acquired ; and they died in the full enjoyment of their 
ignorance, ^^ None, it is said, who had reached forty years 
could ever be induced to admit the circulation of the blood, or 
to even study partially Harvey's demonstration ! As an excuse 
for such dogged rejection of new truths, Dr. Johnstone says, 
that " physicians of a certain reputation have little to gain, 
and may lose much'* — they pretend, and their credulous patients 
believe, that their knowledge and practice are perfect, an ad- 
mission, therefore, that anything could be new and improving to 
them, would be an admission of their own imperfections, which 
is the last thing empirical practitioners are likely to do as re- 
gards the principles or theories of their art. But, adds Dr. 
Johnstone, ** it is ehoching that works of great merit have had 
this misfortune, and Harvey lost patients by his works." 
When Sir George Ent urged Harvey to print his De Generations 
Animalium, he replied, " You are not ignorant of the great 
trouble my lucubrations, formerly published, have raised.^* 

Harvey, however, had a singular triumph — ^he lived long 
enough to see his doctrine received and established throughout 
Europe. ** He is the only man I know," observed the philo- 
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sophic Hobbep, *' that, conquering envy, hath established a new 
doctrine in his life-time. '* Yet, as Dr. Pettigrew remarks, 
^' the labour and application of twenty-five years were requisite 
to ensure the reception of his opinions" — ^in other words, a 
generation of old bigots and obstructives had to die out in the 
full enjoyment of their ignorance, before the grand truth of tht 
circtdation could obtain g^ierally recognition ! 

The author of Eminent Medical Men says, that ^^ even after 
its truth was generally recognised, Harvey does not appear to 
have been particularly successful in practice," and the reason 
assigned is significant — ^because he disdained those arts of gaining 
the confidence of the pMic hy which so many succeed^ That is, 
lie disdained to pander to public credulities — to cultivate the 
empirical artifices by which pretentious mediocrity rises and 
thrives. Prom the little we can now learn concerning his 
practice of medicine, it is evident that, as a man of genius, as a 
skilful Anatomist, Surgeon, and Physiologist, he had a proper 
contempt for the false theories and gross impostures of mere 
Physic. Aubrey says, '* all his profession would allow him to 
be an excellent Anatomist ; but I never heard any that admired 
his therapeutique way, I knew several practitioners in this 
towne (London), that would not give three pence for one of his 
bills (prescriptions), and that a man could hardly tell by one of 
his bills what he did aime at. He did not care for Chemistry, 
and was wont to speak against them with undervalm,^* Evidently 
Jie reprobated chemical quackery, and regarded ** pharmaceutical 
filth ^' as an abomination! Having no faith in Physic, as no 
enlightened Physiologist can have, he was too conscientious and 
honourable to follow medicine as a trade. And even in our own 
day, no man holding Harvey's opinions, and acting as he did in 
xjonsistency with them, could attain to eminent repute as a mere 
Physiciao. In the practice of Surgery honorable men can and 
do attain high distinction by the honorable and conscientious 
practice of a noble science; but when a mere physician— a drug- 
monger — gains celebrity, we are at once presented with prima 
Jade evidence of the public gullibility, and of his great proficiency 
in the arts and accomplishments of empiricism. 
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Harrey sofiered greatly from the goat ; and what Aubreys 
relates of the mode he adopted to procure relief is significant : — 
** He would then sitt with his legges bare, if it were frost, on^ 
the leads of Cockaine House, putt them into t^payle ofwaUr^ 
till he was almost dead with cold, and betake himselfe to his 
$tw0^ and 90 Hu>a$ gone /" A simple and natural remedy truly ; 
but rather dangerous praetice, which no Hydropathist would re- 
commend. It is no wonder, however, that his prescriptions 
were not yalued, if he prescribed even a less heroic application 
of Water and Temperature, in preference to Apothecaries' stuf^ 
in his treatment of disease* 

Sydenham, the most celebrated of English Physicians, who 
has been styled the ** English Hippocrates *' — a man of great 
original genius, though he did not always succeed in carrying^ 
out or practically illustrating his own admirable principles, yet 
because he endeayoured to elevate medicine from the depravity 
and corruption in which it was sunk, and establish its practice 
on the foundation of nature, he was reviled and persecuted by 
those who considered they held "vested interests" in the gulli- 
bility of mankind. He was vituperated as a presumptuous in- 
novator ; and he repeatedly complains of the envious opposition 
with which his labours to introduce a more rational and natural 
treatment of disease were received by his professional brethren^ 
** who defame their brother,'' he says, ** with this view, that 
they may gain greater esteem themselves, and huild their me 
upon the ruins of others ; which is a practice utterly unbecoming 
men of letters, and even the meanest artizans, who have any^ 
regard for probity." — Sydenham's Works, Dr. Swan's edit. 3rd^ 
1753, page 117, par. 40. 

Dr. Brady, Master of Caius College, Cambridge, writing to 
Sydenham on the subject of his studies, says : — 

** Whilst you employ your time in these studies, you will be grievousli^ 
censured and calumniated by envious and malieious men^ who will no moro 
spare your name and reputation on this occasion than they did formerly^, 
though by using yoi; so ill they incur the displeasure of the candid and 
ingenuous part of mankind, who generally treat such slanderers with coii'^ 
\-iW, p. 298. 
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Tho calumnies to which Sydenham was exposed from such- 
** envious and malicious men" aflPord, says his editor, Dr. Swan^ 
*' a melancholy proof that neither great abilities, un question* 
able candour and integrity, nor the most indefatigable endea- 
yours to serve mankind, can secure a person, who leaves the 
common road, from the unjust censur^ s of the narrow -spirited, 
disingenuous and prejudiced part of the professors of the same 
science. Whoever make a new discovery, which tends to over- 
throw a set of prevailing rations and rules, venerated probably 
more for their antiquity than justness, and establish a truly 
rational theory, and more effactujl methods of practice, must ex- 
pect to meet with great opposition from the ignorant, envious, 
and prepossessed, and be treated as rash innovators, designing 
and interested persons, however conspicuous they may be for 
learning, prudence, and extensive humanity.' ' — Ibid, p. 117, 
note. 

Similar treatment was experienced by the famous French 
surgeon, Ambrose Pare, who, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, proposed to tie the arteries in amputations with a 
ligature of silk to prevent hemorrhage, instead of adhering to 
the barbarous practice — ^though approved and universal — of 
searing with red-hot irons. '^Whatl" exclaimed professional 
prejudice, "allow a man's life to hang upon a thread?" and* 
•none of his cotemporaries could be induced to abandon the- 
torturing process of the searing iron ! So great, indeed, was the 
reluctance to abandon the cruel cautery for the ligature, that, 
nearly a hundred years afterwards a button of vitriol was or- 
dinarily employed in the Peiris hospitals for tho stoppage of 
hemorrhage after amputations, while Dionis was the first French 
surgeon who, towards the close of the 17th century, taught and 
recommended Fare's method. 

Jenner, whose discovery has immortalised his name as one 
of the greatest benefactors of the human race, was assailed 
with all the envenomed malice his jealous contemporaries 
could command. ** What!" said they, "Vaccinate! — ^use such 
a diabolical invention, and transform the human race into cows 
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and oxen/' or into somethiog like the monster described by 
Ovid— 

To excite the fanaticism of the ignorant mnltitude against 
Jenner, it was alleged by London Drug-Doctors that case^ had 
actually occurred, after Vaccination, of the whole body having 
been covered over with a growth resembling cow's hair! — ^while 
protuberances that betokened the development of horns and tails 
had also made their appearance ! And as there is no folly which 
pasdion and prejudice will not lead men to commit, prints were 
actually published by the opposing Doctors, representing the 
human visage in the act of transformation, and assuming that 
of a cow! There was a representation of " Master Jowles, the 
cow-poxod, ox-cheeked young gentleman;" and of **Miss Mary 
Ann Lewis, the oow-poxed, cow-manged young lady," who 
brutified by vaccination, would persist on running oh all-fours 
and lowing in imitation of a cow! 

The College of Physicians, who had then a chartered mono- 
poly, would not grant Jenner a licence to practice medicine in 
the metropolis! On the contrary, jealous of his fame, he was 
instigated " to quit London, for there was no knowing what an 
enraged populace might do!" Even the pidpit thundered at 
him as a monster of presumption and impiety. A learned 
divine. Dr. Rowley, declared the small-pox to be ''Heaven 
ordained," and the cow-pox and its use ''a daring and profane 
violation of our holy religion." Jenner and all who ^voured 
him were anathematised, and passionate appeals made to excite 
popular fanaticism — "The projects of these vaccinators seem to 
bid defiance to Heaven itself, even to the will of God" — ^was 
about the most sensible language employed. And thus has it 
generally been, in all ages, that those who, from their profession 
and position, should have lighted mankind on the way to know- 
ledge, have on the contrary, laboured to perp^iuate the deplor- 
able dominion of ignorance and superstition. "^t?y," said 
Jenner in his last days to his Mend, Dr. Posbroke, "t« the curse 
of this country," and among no profession or trade does envy 
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manifest itself in more offensiye and dishonorable ways thaa 
among high and low who follow Physic for its gains. **^o 
science/' says the British and Foreign Review, '4nlls selfishness 
to rest — medical science ae little at any. Satirists hare always 
ddighted to picture the jealousies and personalities of medical 
practitioners." "Could the London world but know the arts 
by which certain men have got a name, with what astonishment 
would it stare/' says Dr. Dickson, ''to find itself precisely in 
the position of a deluded savage, when, for the first time, he 
discoyered the utter worthlessness of the red and green glass, 
for which, year after year, he had been unsuspiciously bartering 
his wealth. In the dark, pigmies seem giants; Britain only 
knows her great men when they are dead. On Harvey and 
Jenner, while they lived, the beams of her warming sun never 
shone — they all but deferred to acknowledge their merits till she 
«aw them on their deaths, surrounded with that halo of im- 
mortality which all the nations of the earth united to bestow on 
them." — Fallaoiea of the Faculty, Preface. 

It is seldom from an ignorant public that great men have 
received injustice, save, indeed, when popular fanaticism has 
been inflamed against them by the calumnies of '^envious and 
malicious men" for their own evil purposes. It was from their 
own profession that Harvey, Par^, and Jenner experienced 
the grossest injustice, and such has been the case with every 
distinguished discoverer who preceded or succeeded them. 

The celebrated John Hunter, whose life was devoted to 
Anatomical and Physiological researches of inestimable value to 
mankind — who is now eulogised as " the greatest physiologist 
the world has ever known " — as *' one whose labours raised 
Surgery from the servility of a mechanical art to a science of 
the highest order;" and whose collection of comparative 
Anatomy, which now forms the Museum of the College of 
Burgeons, London, is represented as ^* an honour to our age and 
nation" — as " a monument to his genius, assiduity, and labour,, 
not to be contemplated without surprise and admiration." This 
truly great man was ridiculed, maligned, and persecuted by the 
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leading practitioners of his day, who were incapable of under- 
standing and appreciating the nature and value of his profound 
scientific labours. "We are informed by Sir Astlcy Cooper, that 
a Surgeon in London was ** hired to write him down I" — but he 
adds, ''it was a rat assailing a lion, or a pigmy attacking a 
giant!" — Lije of Sir Aatley Cooper, hy his nephew , vol. IL, 
p. 164. 

For nearly forty years Sir Charles Bell laboured with devoted 
perseverance to elucidate the mysteries of the nervous system, 
but at every stop his investigations were cavilled at, his conclu- 
sions disputed, and the merit of his discoveries imputed to 
others. In the preface to his great work on the nervous 
system, published in 1830, he says, "the gratification of the 
inquiry has been very great; th9 reception ly the profession th$ 
reverse of tchat I expected. The early announcement of my 
occupations failed to draw one encouraging sentence from medical 
fnenJ* He tells us his practice was injured, and that every step 
in his discovery obliged him to work harder than ever to preserve 
his reputation as a practitioner. The prevailing cast of my 
mind," he wrote to a friend, ** was to gain celebrity hy science, 
and this was perhaps the most extravagant fancy of all," M. 
Pichot, in his life of this eminent man, says, ** the vexatious 
opposition he experienced from the jealousy of his colleagues 
was such that, when elected to the chair of Physiology in the 
London University, he was soon compelled, for his own peace 
of mind, to resign the chair. After his removal from London 
to Edinburgh, and when he had obtained a world-wide reputa* 
tion, not one of his medical colleagues in the University would 
call him into consultation, unless forced to do so by the expreu 
desire of the patient ! He died poor, and Lord Brougham ob- 
tained a pension from the Government of £100 a-year for his 
widow. 

The history of ansesthetic agents affords abundant evidence 
to prove that those to whose labours the world is indebted for 
many substantial blessings seldom have reaped any advantage 
from them, while we have illustrated the slowness and reluct- 
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tincy with whicli the human min opens to the reception of 
truth. '* There has heen a succession of independent spirits/' 
-observes Dr. Chapman, *' who have refused to acqoiesce in the 
inevitableness of suffering; long before the dawn of organic 
chemistry, century after century, for two thousand years at least, 
men have cherished the conviction that, by skilful and patient 
<juestioning of Nature, she would be induced to yield up the 
priceless secret of how pain may be put under the dominion of 
the human will." 

The ancients partially succeeded in causing insensibility to 
pain, during surgical operations, by various means, but princi- 
pally by inducing deep sleep from using the root of the man- 
-drake fatropa mandragoraj. Dr. Snow, in his work on ChlorO' 
form and other Anastheiics, quotes from Apuleuis, who says : — 
^' If any one is to have a limb mutilated, burnt, or sawn, he may 
drink half an ounce with wine, and, whilst he sleeps, the mem- 
ber may be cut off without any pain or sense." According to 
Dioscorides, this root was so employed more than eighteen hun- 
dred years ago among the Greeks and Romans *' to cause in- 
sensibility to pain in those who are to be cut or cauterised ; 
for, being thrown into a deep sleep, they do not perceive 
pain. ' 

To Sir Humphrey Davy belongs the honour of having been 
Ihe first, in modem times, to revive inquiry in this direction, 
^nd originating the prolific idea which, says Dr. Chapman, **has 
-at length become one of the most glorious realities of the present 
century." After ten months' continuous, and often hazardous, 
experiments, he published, in 1800, his Researches on the Res^ 
piration of Nitrotis Oxide and other Gases, in which he gave the 
results of his various experiments ; and suggested to the medical 
profession that, as Nitrous Oxide seemed capable of destroying 
physical pain, it might be used with advantage during surgical 
operations. No one, however, thought the subject worth in- 
quiring into. The medical profession paid no attention to his. 
experiments, and Davy's labours went for nothing— were treated 
^as worthless by his generation ; and nearly half a century elapsed 
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Wore my practical effort was made to make snch a discorery 
ierriceable to mankind. 

In December, 1B44, Horace Wellfi^ a surgeon- dentist, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, in the United States, became acquainted 
with If itrons Oxide, from attending a lecture in which the effects 
of inhaling it were dwelt upon. He immediately conceired the 
idea of making it available in his practice, He induced the 
lecturer to go home with him, and to administer the gas to him, 
while a brother dentifit (Dr. Eige) extracted one of his teeth. 
The lecturer did so, the gas was inhaled, and the tooth drawn 
without any sense of pain. On rccorcring from the effects of 
the gas, Wells was delighted, and exclaimed that a now era in 
tooth* drawing hod dawned. He made several successflil ex* 
periments on patients ; and at last Drs. Warren and Hayward, 
who were surgeons, reluctantly induced the Medical College of 
Boston to have a trial made in a serious case of amputating a 
limb. But, on the appointed day, the operation was deferred ; 
and it was then decided to test the effects of the gas on a person 
who wanted n tooth drawn. The inhalation was imperfect in 
some respect; the person alleged he did frel "some pain;** 
whereupon nil the philosophy and logic of tho College jumped 
to the conclusion that the whole thing was an imposture f 
Wells, overwhelmed with ridicule, returned to Hartford; fell 
sick through vexation ; retired from practice as a dentist ; en- 
gaged himself in stuffing and exhibiting birds for a livelihood, 
and in the sale of shower-baths. After many vicissitudes of 
fortune, his mind gave way ; and, becoming more and more un- 
settled, ho finally died by his own hand. 

Wells had a pupil named Morton, who settled in Boston, 
and still oheriBhod tho idea of succeeding in effecting painless 
operations whioh Wells had failed to establish in practice. In 
1818, the celnbrntod Faraday stated that tho vapour of oether*— 
a product known as early as tho thirteenth century — produced 
effects analogous to those whioh followed tho inhalation of 
oxide ; and Morton, who studied medioino ond chemistry 
. Jackson, of Boston, loamod from him tho use of 
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'' oblorio cothcr'^ as a loool Application. Ho was thus lod to 
ozperimGnt with lotlicr until ho bcoamo quite confident that he 
possesicd A powcrlYil conesthotic, whon ho induced Drs. WAzren 
and Hay ward to test its cffloaoy on patients in the Massaohussetts 
General Hospital. They consented, and, on the 10th October^ 
1840, Dr. Watren suooossfully porfonnod the first painless ope- 
ration, with this now agent, by removing a tumour in the nook 
from a patient who remained insensible all the while; and 
Dr. Hayward, on the following day, was equally suocessf\il in 
extirpating a tumour fVom tho arm of another pationt. Morton 
would not disclose what the agent was that he had so suocess- 
Ailly employed ; he oallod it L$otkon ; but Dr. Uigelow, a sur- 
geon of distinction who was prosont, suspootod, fh>m its odour, 
that it was sulphuric cother, on testing which he found it pro- 
duced exactly similar efibots, and immediately proclaimed the 
discovery. 

The fame of this mode of abridging the sufiorings of human- 
ity spread rapidly in tho United States, and as promptly did 
tho instructors and guides of medical opinion toko up arms 
against it— not one of whom alleged that he had taken the 
trouble of testing the efficacy of tho agent, or had any rational 
idea about tho merits of a discovery ho so unhesitatingly joined 
in condemning. Dr. Bigelow relates how tho medical journals 
combined to write it down in tho face of tho undoubted sucooss 
that had attended its use. A lea ling medical journal in New 
York announood that :— 

**Thelaat Hpooiiil wonder Lm already arrived at the natand term of 
its exiitenoe. It ha« desoended to the bottom of that abyti whloh has 
already engulphed %o many of its predeoeisor-novoltlee, but which oontlnoos 
also to gape for more, until a humbug y9t mor0 prim* shall be tltrown into 

A medical periodical of repute in Philadelphia declared: — 

*' We ehould not ooniiidor it entitled to the least notice, but that we per- 
•eive, by a Boston journal, that promment m0tHhpt'» q/ thi prqfniiOH hara 
been caught in ite meRhee'*-— diHtingutshed Burgeons who had tested its 
narita, and gladly hailed it as a **boon to humanity." Yet this high 
Physic authority "was fully persuaded that the surgeons of Philadelphia 
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ifoold not b« Bednoed from tlie high professional paih of dnt j bAo ikA 
^uofftnirs of qtMckery by this will-o*-the-wisp." 

" That the leading snrgeons of Boston could be captivated 
hf such an invention has excited our amazement/' wrote a 
Kew Orleans representative of the Drug School, and by sooh 
unreasoning invective, it was sought to discountenance and put 
down this invaluable discovery. The same incredulity and 
opposition attended its recognition in Europe as in America. 
In ISfovember, 1 846, Dr. Bigelow states that information of the 
discovery was sent to London and Faris^ but he says the distio'- 
gttished snrgeons of Paris received the announcement with in-^ 
difference. Even the great Velpeau ** politely declined'* to 
test its worth! Dr. Boot, of London, who was personeiUy 
acquainted with Dr. Bigelow, was induced by his representa* 
lions to make a trial of ** the new anodyne process," which he 
did, on the 19th of December, with perfect success. Dr. Boot 
then sent Dr. Bigelow's letter to the celebrated Liston, entiieat- 
ing him to test its merits; and, on the 21st of December, this 
great surgeon at University College Hospitcd was most suocessful 
in its use. In a letter written next day to Professor Miller of 
Edinburgh, prefaced by exclamations of his intense delight — ^ 
'* Hurrah! Bejoice!" — he gives an account of the operations, 
he performed — ^he ** amputated a thigh, and removed by evul- 
sion (forcibly plucking out) hoih sides of the great toe-nail 
without the patient being aware of what was doing, so far as- 
regards pain. The amputation-man heard, he says, what W4 
said, and was conscious ; \)\jLifdt neither the pain of the incisionB 
nor that of tying the vessels.'' 

What the interests of humanity, and a love of scientifio 
progress could not induce the medical profession, with its pride 
of opinion, its prejudices and its bigotries, to do, the celebrity 
of Liston — the unquestionable authority of his name, at once 
accomplished, viz. — secured for the ** new anodyne'^ a fair in- 
vestigation of its merits. Experiments were forthwith insti- 
tuted in nearly every hospital, and, though in some instances 
with unsatisfactory results, owing to ignorance in properly ad-' 
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minitteriiig it, yet the generftl tmooeiB was undeniable. *Tk» 
evidence thus aceomnlated both in America and thia oeaatrj 
ehamed, at it were, tho two great Prench turgeona; Telpeau and 
BouZ| into teatiftg ita merits; and in Jannarj, 1847, thej do- 
<)lared, in proaenoe of the two Academies of PariS| tluil tlMir 
inreatigationa had been eminently anccessfal, and that the dia- 
celery ** wa$ a fhri$tt9 ionqusi^/or humamtpJ* 

But while the seneathetic proportiea of e^her were thna 
triumphantly oalabliahcd — realising the dream of the anoienta 
by bringing physical pain under the dominion of the httmaa 
will-^we have seen the aad fate of Horace ^ells, whose ezperl* 
nMDta led to the discovery, and scarcely lesa sad was the reward 
that Morion received. '* He shared," saya Dr. ChapmaUi *< the 
fate of almost every discoverer — viz., pavM'tff ani the dtmg$r of 
biin^ dsprwed of the honor of the discovery,*^ He had taken 
cut a patent for his Zeoihom, but, on chloroform* soon super- 



* JEthtr in produced by the action of acids on alcohol, or on rectifled 
aplyHs. OMoro/orm is obtained by distilling alcohol with ehloride of lime. 
Professor Simpson of Edinborgh, wbo has obtained credit as ths diteoveter 
of oUoroform, is not entitled to any sneh merit. In 1831, Mr. Gathrie, 
an American chemist, obtained chloroform by distilling a mixtore of 
oUoride of lime and alcohol, which he improperly called chloric tether ^ and 
iiilniauoed it as snoh to the profession. Dr. Jackson, as we hare stated, 
made Morton acquainted with it as a loeal application. 

Mr. Jacob Bell, of Iiondon, was the Jirat to demonstrate the perfeel 
Anesthetic power of this mixture, and exhibited itB effects at St. Bartholo- 
mew's and Middlesex Hospitals. He also applied it in the private practice 
ol Sir WlDiam Lawrence. It was not until October, 1847, that Professor 
^mpson, who had previously uaed sulphuric tether, was made ac^^nainted 
with chloroform for the Jirtt tm$^ by Mr. Waldie, of the Apothecaries* 
Hall, Liverpool. Mr. Waldie says— '• When in October Ust (1847), Dr. 
Simpson inirodaoed the subject to me, inquiring if I knew anything likely 
to answer, chlono eether was mentioned during the conversation, and, 
being weU acquainted with: its composition, and with the volatility, agreeablo 
flavour, aad medicinal properties of the chloroform, I recommended bim 
to try it '* — that is, to try the pure product of alcohol distilled with chloride 
of Ume, which is properly called chloroform^ and which was discovered bj 
Mr. Outhrie in 18.11, but improperly named chloric ait her, 

Mr. Waldie gave Professor Simpson a bottle of it, which he used wi^ 
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seding aether, he found his patent yalueless, his business de- 
stroyed, and, says Druit, *' even the bare honour of the inyen* 
tion almost wrested f^m him/' — SwrgmmU Fads M$cum, 

It must not be supposed, howeyer, that the rq>ugnance to 
what is new and improving, and for the adrantage of mankind^ 
which is so marked a characteristic of the medical profession, 
was in any way abated as regards the employment of anaesthetio 
agents. On the contrary, an absurd theory was forthwith in- 
Tented — ^when the power of these agents could be no longer de- 
nied — ^by which opposition to their use was sought to be justified 
on the ground that the feeling of pain was essential to the heal« 
Ing process ! If en of high repute were absolutely found to 
contend that pain is salutary !— that when a patient is under- 
going some excruciating operation, the agony he is compelled to 
endure is ^exceedingly good for him ! — and that, consequently, 
the annihilation of a sense of pain is likely to proye highly 
hazardous to the patient's life ! This theory, so repugnant to 
sound physiology, found a supporter in the celebrated Majendie, 
who '' doubted if there was any advantage in suppressing pain'^ 
— who averred ** it was a trivial matter to suffer" — and that "a 
discovery, the object of which was to prevent pain, was of a 
slight interest ! " Such a thoughtless expression of opinion was 
totally unworthy of so eminent a physiologist ; yet it found 
favour with a lot of practitioners who had no desire to depart 
from established routine by learning anything new. So difficult, 
indeed, is it to uproot inveterate prejudices in the medical mind, 
that even so late as the Bussian War, the Director-Goneral of 
the Army Medical Department would not sanction the use of 
chloroform in operations — ^the sense of excruciating pain he 

saccess. Its *' strong, fragrant, etherial, apple-like odour, and sweet pene- 
trating taste,'* combined with its nndonbted aniesthetic properties to make 
it supersede solphnric sether in general use as an ansdsthetie, and Professor 
Simpson is in no way entitled to any merit as its discoverer. Bnt this is 
a sample of the way in which some people manage to appropri^ite to them* 
selves the labours and merits of others, while the worst of it is, the public 
generally take things as they find them, and very few ever care about 
looking beneath the surface. 
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Imrbaroosly considered was a salatary adjuvant to the healing 
process ! 

"We have brought these few illustrations of Medical obstmc- 
tiveness before the reader, in order that a just estimate may be 
formed of the value of medical-opinion when pronounced in op- 
position to any discovery that promises to be of advantage to 
mankind. Men who have the intellectual capacity and true 
philosophic spirit to investigate and think for themselves, when 
they proclaim truths distasteful to profeseional ignorance and 
prejudice, must be prepared to encounter the rancorous vitupe- 
ration of *' envious and malicious men," who, caring nothing 
about truth, never dream of forming an independent opinion, 
and detest those who do. " Persons who object to a proposi- 
tion merely because it is new,'* observes Sir Astley Cooper, " or 
who endeavour to detract from the merit of the man who first 
gives efficacy to a new idea by demonstrating its usefulness and 
applicability, are fpolish, unmanly, envious, and illiberal ob- 
jectors ; thet/ are unworthy of the designation either of professional 
men or gentlemen^ 

No one even superficially acquainted with medical history 
■could, indeed, be guilty of the folly of judging the merits of 
any newly-discovered remedial agency, that was repugnant to 
medical dogma, by the opinions which even the most eminent 
•of the profession might express in detraction of it. The Pro- 
fessors, the standard writers, and those who inspire the periodi- 
cal literature of the profession, are generally the most bigoted, 
the most intolerant, and the most virulent against new and im- 
proving truths. ** Two feorts of learned men there are," ob- 
serves Bishop Berkeley: "one who candidly sect truth by 
rational means ; these are never averse to have their principles 
looked into and examined by the test of reason. Another sort 
there is, who learn by rote a set of principles, and a way of 
thinking which happens to be in vogue ; these betray themselves 
by their anger and surprise, whenever their principles are freely 
canvassed." And equally so, when anything new is proposed 
that is not dreamt of in their philosophy. 
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Just as there are no derices of charlatanism so gross, no errois 
so pernicious, that medical men with very learned pretensions 
and high repute have not heen found ready with plausible ar^ 
guments to uphold and defend, when they were in accord with 
tiieir preconoeiyed opinions, so has it e^er been with Trut^ — wy 
great truth, no useful discoyery ever yet obtruded on esti^lidicd 
dogma to disturb the satisfied repose of monotonous routine 
tliat was not unhesitatingly denounced and, if possible, perse- 
euted as dangerous to society, while those whose object is to 
obstruct human progress never yet were at a loss for eolooraUe 
reasons to justify their wickedness. But *' the asserter of truth 
may be crushed, and we may breathe a si^ over the martyr as 
be passes from the field of his labours-^ignoranee and prejudice 
may for a time reign triumphant, and the abettors of sloth and 
selfii^mess be considered the great, the good, and the wise-^-^mt 
Time rolls on, and Reason will assert her dominion." 

The medical profession, of all others, ought to be inspired 
with lofty aims, and prompted by noble impulses ; but its visioa. 
is too often bounded by a narrow selfishness, and its motives ai^ 
too frequently grovelling. The enlightened and truth-seeking — 
the men who laboured like Harvey, or Hunter, or Bell, receire 
no appreciative sympathy fix>m those who are interested in 
retaining things as they exist, and have no desire to cast a»de 
erroneous opinions even to make room for truth* Such a spirit 
is not only hostile to the progress of science, but it tends to the- 
positive injury of mankind, by increasing p^«onal suffering from 
preventible disease. Yet in such a spirit was the estal^hment 
of the Bath received by the great bulk of the medical professixm 
—-by men, too, who never pretended they had studied or tested 
what <^ey so rashly-presumed to condemn, no more than did 
their worthy predecessors pretend to base their opposition to the 
disooveries we have noticed on any knowledge of their meriits^ 
but blindly opposed, just as their pride, or passion, their ig- 
norance, interests, or prejudice prompted them. "What that op- 
position was worth experience has now proved ; and as we 
marvel at the intolerable perverseaess that dic^ted it, so wiU 
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the next generation wonder at the stolid prejudice and folly of 
the present in its opposition to such an undoubted therapeutic 
agency as the Bath. 

For the most part, boweyeri the objections that haye been 
urged against the Bath — as, indeed, against Hydropathic prin* 
ciples generally — are of a very MtoIous character, and not over- 
worthy of serious consideration ; but a notice of them may be 
made useful, and prove satisfactory to those who desire full in- 
formation on the subject, and who may still be inclined to think 
that an objection must have some reason in it hecause it is ad- 
vanced by a member of t^e medical profession. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The aninitu of the senior memlers of the profession in opposing 
the Bath — The objections advanced by Sir Dominic Corrigan 
— His opinions valueless — Tliey are based on theory and igno^ 
ranee of what the Bath is, and opposed to Physiology and ex-- 
perience — Eminent authorities who have studied the Bath 
contradict his statement* — Action of the Bath misrepresented 
— Desire to suppress the truth, and keep the profession and the 
public in ignorance, 

RxFSBBiKa to the obstmctive prejudices and jealousies with 
which some medical men received the revival of the Bath, J)f. 
Bajner, of Dublin, observes: — **It does not appear that ex- 
perience has taught the senior members of the medical profession 
the folly and injustice of opposing a thing, merely because it is 
not exactly in accordance with their pre-conceived and stereo- 
typed notions; for it is a melancholy fact, that nearly every 
improvement in the science of medicine has still to run the 
gauntlet of bigotry and intolerance; and although physicians 
now-a-days carry on a more quiet and dignified warfare than 
their brethren of old, their opposition is none the less determined 
and jealous/' — A Voice from the Therma, p. 4. 

Among all the various objections that have been urged 
against The Bath we do not find one which is not directly 
referable to positive ignorance concerning its nature, or to pre- 
judices arising from pre-conceived opinions. Objections of such 
a character can have no force or relevancy whatever with in- 
telligent enquiring minds, but only serve to expose the ignorance 
and folly of those who make them. But many persons have not 
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an opportunity of investigating for themselyes, and it is known 
that too many haye had their minds disquieted by groundless 
allegations against the Bath, while even some who derived mani- 
fest benefit from its use have been deterred from persevering in 
consequence of prejudicial statements having been made to 
them. 

The conitruction of the hath, as established by Dr. Barter, 
has been objected to as faulty. The pure Eastern Bath is 
alleged to consist of an atmosphere of hot-air and visible vapour, 
whereas the Irish Bath is stated to have an atmosphere of ''dry 
parched air, contaminated with coke in a state of combustion." 
Sir Dominio (then plain "Dr.") Corrigan was the first who 
Tentured to publish this statement, not as justified by the result 
of his own experience, for he appeared careless about instituting 
any personal investigation on his own behalf, but because he was 
told so by Dr. Madden, who ought to have known better, though 
be had seen a great deal of vapour in the Eastern Bath. 

Dr. Madden visited one bath, and then considered himself 
justified in reporting that the atmosphere consisted of " parched 
air generated from the combustion of coke in furnaces, which 
communicate by passages extending under the flooring of the 
bath-rooms to them in various directions." On the faith of this 
report, without any personal knowledge whatever on the sub- 
ject acquired by persoDal examination, or inquiry as to the 
mode of construction, or any personal experience at all of the 
•effects produced by the atmosphere of the Bath in health or 
disease, Sir Dominic, with all the precipitancy and blundering 
of a medical theorist, published the following •— 



(t 



Eyery one almost, in his own person, has at one time or another ex- 
perienced the difference between the impressions of hot dry air on an 
irritated or congested part, compared with the soothing effect of warm 
▼aponr arising from a fomentation or ponltice. What is true of the ex- 
ternal parte ie equaUy true of the internal surfaces''^ — a physiology, by the 
way, not known to any standard authority, and not to to be found in any 
text-book ! — " and there can scarcely be imagined any effect more likely 
to be injorioos than the action of hot dry air on the lining macons mem- 
brane of the thousands of air tubes ramifying through the lungs, sweeping 
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•long the internal soriaces of thoee tubes, robbing fkgtm of thnr mtenl 
moisture, and drawing the blood in tmnatoral quantities into the xnmnlii 
encircling them, to snpplj more moisture in the place of that carried off^ 
and which can only be supplied from the blood. * — Dublin Hotpiimi OmaM$^ 
Jaaaaiy 16, 1860. 



There is a good purpose to be served in noticing the 
contained in this passage, because it affords a fair sample of the 
physiological knowledge, and of the personal acquaintance with 
the subject, that Physic- Doctors, when they venture to appear 
in print, usually display concerning the Bath. They theoiiae 
first, and then manufacture facts to support their unphiloaophio 
and conjectural assumptions. 

The^r^^ error is in the assumption that there is any direet 
communication whatever between the furnaces by which the 
Bath is heated, and the atmosphere of the Bath-rooms. There 
is simply no such communication. Dr. Barter never constructed 
a Bath in which such a communication existed, and a moment's 
thought might have convinced these doctors that, if such a 
communication did exist, then, indeed, the bath-rooms would 
not be filled with ^^ parched air'' alone, but would neceMarily 
be filled with smoke and colly-smut also, while the bathers 
would enjoy the pleasure of being smutched all over! The 
flues, as a matter of fact, are so constructed that they impart 
heat by transmission — they heat air-chambers which communi- 
cate with the atmosphere of the Bath, and, no matter what 
sort of fuel may be used in the furnaces, it is utterly impossible 
that its combustion could in any wise affect that atmosphere, 
and, as a plain matter of fact, it never does. 

The second error lies in the assumption that the Bath in the 
East does consist, in its pure state, of an atmosphere of visible 
vapour and hot-air ; it only does so when it becomes foul, after 
having been some hours in use, and is imperfectly administereoi* 
Then, indeed, the unwelcome presence of vapour, surcharged 
with a very deleterious amount of impurities, becomes rather 
unpleasantly evident to more senses than one, and the Bath 
merits the description given by Mr. Ellis of the one he visited 
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« 

in China, irfaere the *'«tench was excesuve," fuid he thought 
it ^'the most disgnsting cleansing apparatus lie had ever 
fleen/' 

Br. WoUaston, who was en the medical staff of the British 
Army in the Crimea, and has had ample experience of ihe 
Bafth in the East, aays : — 

**I think Dr. Madden and others are led into errors in this way. The 
baths in the East— t.^., Constantinople, Cairo, Scntari, &c., are constructed 
to generate hot air bj fines around the walls and under tiie chambers. If 
joil go earlj the chambers contain nothing hut kot-air, if yoa go somo 
|M>ur8 later, say in the i^temoon or eyening, you often &ad a hazy yi^^ur, 
sometimes considerable. This arises from the hot chamber haying some three 
or four, or eyen more recesses, fitted up with cocks of cold and hot water 
to wash the bathers^ and from the splashing use of the watery a quantity falls 
•n the hot fioors, and becomes «yapoEated. In the course of a few hours 
Uiis «yi^ration giyes a Iwzy i^earimce to the atmo^hiere, bnt this is im 
accidental occurrence, and not a necessary nor a primary condition of the 
hot-air chamber. The Turkish Bath is, therefore, in essence an air bath, 
accidentally it may become a yopour bath. But inhalation of vapour is not 
M gemtal process nor a phtfsi^logieal purpose^ and vapour rather oietrueis n 
free exhalation of the ^utanems eystem^^* — Dr, Wolhstotfs Zeiter to Dr, 
Barter, 

Thxui tlfte great excess of raponr in the Eastern Bath is 
clearly an impuriiy, and the hath would he mubch more health- 
fol and pleasant were its place supplied hy a constant €ow of 
^ure-heated air, firesh from the atmosphere, with sufficient hu- 
midity, as in tlie Iri^ Bath. As we hare already obBery«4^ 
however, the hath in the East was not, until recently, used as 
-a curative €^nt in iiie treatmeatt of disease, hut only as a pro- 
phykotie luxury; nor could it hecoiBe so unless kept Iree from 
an excessive amount of vapour, heeause, for curative purposes, 
the higher temp^titures most generally he employed ; and, it 
would be the reverse of agreeable if soot totally impossible, to 
use the higher temperatures in such a splashy, filovenly bath «a 
Sr. Wollaston deeoribes. 

The third error is in assuming that the Irish Batk, or any 
of t&ose establidbied throughout the United Kingdom on its im« 
proved model, as consistuig of ^*dry parched atW* On the con- 
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trary, the atmosphere is always maintained in a state of great 
purity, is sufficiently charged with an agreeable amount of mois- 
ture, and constantly refreshed with an abundant supply of ptiie 
air, heated in its passage from the atmosphere lo the hot cham- 
bers. True, the moisture is not visible as vapour, but let any 
one take a piece cf cold glass or a tumbler into the bath and he 
will at onco become convinced of its presence by observing a 
plentiful deposit of moisture thereon. 

"It will be sufficient for me to say," observes Dr. Barter, 
"that the change from visible vapour to pure air was made 
after a long experience of the effects of various hot water and 
steam baths, as also of the Oriental Bath first erected at my es- 
tablishment by Mr. D. TJrquhart. This latter I take to have 
been, in its leading features, a type of the Oriental Bath. It 
was heated by a hypocaust, and the washing fountains being 
situated on the highest level and hottest part of the bath, caused 
the water which the bathers had used, saturated with soap and 
other impurities, to flow over tJie heated floors. By this means 
a disugrceable cloudy atmosphere of steam was maintained, 
which, however, enjoyable to those accustomed from their 
infancy to no better, was found by me and other medical men 
to be highly ohjectionahhy and especially prejudicial to invalids, 
on account of its tendency to raise the circulation and pro- 
duce other distressing symptoms." — From Dr, Barter's JEx- 
planatory letter, which was refused insertion in the '^Dublin 
Hospital Gazette.^* 

Thus, it was a matured experience that led Dr. Barter to 
adopt the improved mode of construction, by which the water 
used in washing immediately flTws away out of the Bath, and 
does not remain treasured up to surcharge its atmosphere with 
impurities. We incidentally noticed this subject when quoting 
what Mr. Johnson said in reference to the temperature and at- 
mosphere of the Russian Bath; and we have only to repeat, 
that however preferable a Bath with a highly vapourish atmo- 
sphere may be to none at all, still all such baths are essentially 
faulty. (Page 136.) A little exercise of common sense, and 
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less of theory and prejudice, might have saved Sir Dominic from 
such a pitiable exhibition of his ignorance, and, at the same 
time, have convinced him that pure air is just as essential to 
health inside a bath as it is outside, if, indeed, not more so. Wo 
are not acquainted with any law of Nature that makes a vitiated 
atmosphere of cold air which is deleterious to health when in- 
haled outside a bath become, all at once, perfectly salubrious 
when heated to the ordinary temperature of the Bath and so in- 
haled. A practitioner, however, who can find therapeutic vir- 
tues in virulent poisons, and whose physiology teaches that what 
is naturally destructive of vitality is, at the same time, a natural 
restorative, may possibly have discovered some such law ; for 
though it would outrage not science alone, but common sense, 
it would not, on that account, be less consistent with Physic 
dogma and practice. So far, indeed, from the Bath being faulty 
in construction. Dr. Millingen, Physician to the Sultan, considers 
it superior to the Eastern. " While the West," he says, '* is 
indebted to the East for the origin of the bath, the East must 
thank the West for the riffht construction of the bath." And 
this ''right construction" consists in ensuring the immediate 
flowing away of soapy slops and foul washings — in constantly 
maintaining a healthy purity of atmosphere by a complete system 
of ventilation, and a never-failing supply of fresh air with a 
sufficiency of moisture— though not in the form of visible vapour 
-— <o act as an alleviative, and not as an irritant, on the delicate 
internal surfaces of invalids, who may he suffering from affections 
of the throat or chest. Dr. Wollaston, who attentively inspected 
the Irish Bath, says — " I took an early opportunity of testing 
the working powers of the bath, oxidi found it to answer perfectly. 
It is a genuine Turkish Bath capahle of producing all the effects 
desirable J ^ — Letter to Dr. Barter. 

The fourth error, and by far the grossest of all, is in the as- 
sumption that the atmosphere of the Bath irritates "internal 
surfaces,'* " robbing them of moisture," and so forth. A mis- 
conception of this kind, so easily corrected by the slightest in- 
quiry on the part of any one desirous of ascertaining the truth. 
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i» aoareely pardonable. What, then, cam be thovg^t of tk» 
medical praetitioQer, wboae bunnesa it ia to study attd know tha . 
trnth, deHberat^y publkhiag a statemeat ao directly the reveraa 
cf the tmlhy and that, too, for the paipose of prejndiciDg the 
mind of the coomiiimty against a great thcorapeutie agency ? 
Eminent Physiologiata, and all medical meft praeticatty ae- 
qnaiiited with the'sabjeoty ave in direct oppositioB to Sir Domi* 
nie Corrigan on two points — the aotioii of the Bath atmospiMf» 
on internal aurfaees; and the comparative effeeta of dry and 
moist air on those sar^Eices. 

If, when in a state of health, the aetioH of the Batk atmo- 
sphere is ** likdy to be injurious on the lining aanioous raembraae 
of the thousands of air tubes ramif3^iBg through the lungs, rob* 
bing them of their moisture," &c.| enrely the practical efEbct of 
that atmosphere when the lungs are actual^ diseased — ^wfaea 
the bronchial tubes and the ramifications of the trachea cere in^ 
flamed, as in hronehiiis—^iT when a patient ia ssflbring under a 
** tearing, burning, lancinating'' paroxysm, as in tmgina peetoriB 
surely in such and all analagous cases the evil ought to be mag^ 
nified a thousand fold ? Yet, observe the contrast between vain 
ignorant theory and |dain matter of fact. . Dr. Ooolden, Physi- 
cian to St Thomas's Hospital, London, who made the Bath a 
special study before he ventured to give an opinion on its merits^ 
or on its atmosphere, in his Report, recommending the establisb- 
roent of the Bath in connection with the Hospital, relates the 
following instructive case:— 

"A near relatire of mine, who Iksct led aharc^ Hfe of exposnre in 
varions climates, and great fatigue is the QaeenV servieey and had retired 
on acconni of ill-health, suffered attacks of angina peetoriSf hecune greatly 
emaciated, dropsical^ and was seized in addition with an attack of bronchitis. 
His appetite entirely failed him, and Dr. Watson and I considered he was 
rapidly sinking. He had no regular sleep for several weeks, waking up in 
a state of alarm as soon as he dropped off to sletp, and he was then un- 
able to walk across the room." 

This is too frequently the pernicious course that is followed. 
Valuable time is lost, and disease is nursed into malignancy by 
poisonous Drug treatment^ and then recourse is had to the Bath 
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ifi the last extremity. Bat even in this extreme case note the 
result. Dt. €k>oldem continues : — ^ 

** tn tiiis state, with Br. Wfttson^s approval, I took him to the Bath. 
I. had great diAcnlty in gettiiig him in and out of the earriage, and in trap- 
porting him down the stairs^ When he was in the hot chamber he toon 
broke ont into a profuse sweat, and said he had not felt so comfortable for 
« long time. He remained there above an hour^ and I had great difficnltj 
in persuading him to leave it, he felt so much relief. The dyepnxa (diffi- 
cult breathing) was gone .* ths palpitation <rf the heart had subsided to a 
naiufal action; he rode home without inconvenience from Bell Street, 
Bdgeware Road, to Chester Square, Pimlico ; he enjoyed his food, and 
slept incessantly for nearly three days and nights. From that time he 
ralliei; and, although still subject to attacks of angina, is in the enjoy- 
nie&i of comparatively good health, and capable of attending to his private 
bnoness. — Report to the Treasurdr of St, Thoma^s Hospiialy Lancet, 
January 26, 1^61. 

NoWy trhat becomes of Sir Dominic Corrigan's idle sp^nla* 
tions in the teeth of a fact like this ? How could an injurious 
atmosphere posuibly possess such a reatcrative power over a 
patient rapidly sinking from a complication of disorders^ 
heightened, too, hy a course of drug^ treatment ? — a power that 
justified Dr. Armstrong in saying, ** the patient is raised^ as hy 
the touch of tk maffie wand y from weakness to strength hy its appli- 
cation^^ — ^how could thicj be if th^re was a scintilla of truth in 
the Corrigan theory ? Has he any drug that could so act ? 
With all the resources of the materia medico at his back, and 
all his own assurance in using them, did he ever produce a like 
effect ? But we supply another case. Dr. Jeaffreson studied 
the Bathy and obtained valuable experience of what its atmo- 
sphere is capable of aeoomplishing. He says : — 

*' I have known ol gtudy improved health in those attacked with 
pulmonary disease who have been employed as Turkish bathers. Many 
years ago, I was called to a person labouring xmder pleuro-pneumonia at the 
point of death. I had at the time much reason to fear that tuberculosis was 
at the root of his malady, and his protracted restoration and great emacia- 
tion did much to confirm my fear. A year or two subsequently he set up 
A Tuikish Bath, in which he spent many hours daily, with gradual progres- 
sive improvement in his general health, weight, and strength, and an entire 
immunity from chest symptoms.'*^ — Address to British Medical Associatum^ 
as Fresident at Annual Meeting, 1865. 
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Dr. Jeaffreson's experience is amply confirmed bj other 
high authorities, as we will show in a subsequent chapter, when 
noticing the effects of the Bath on head, heart, and chest affee- 
tions. By all who are practically acquainted with the grand 
therapeutic action of the Bath, it is prized as an incomparable 
agency, more especially in the early stages of pulmonary affec- 
tions, when they arc susceptible of certain relief, or in the 
correction and eradication of predispositions thereto. Nay^ 
positive and grateful relief is afforded by the Bath in the last 
stage of pldhisical laryngitis, when the "internal surfaces'^ 
engaged are in a hopeless state of ulceration and death is 
rapidly approaching. We took the Bath twice daily for two 
weeks with a friend who was wasting into the grave from 
phthisical laryngitis. Ulceration had extended upward until he 
was in such a deplorable state that, swallowing any fluid eyen, 
he compared to ** swallowing fire," or "running a hot poker 
down his throat.*' He had racking fits of coughing occasion- 
ally, with large but difficult expectoration, which prevented 
sleep, and there was increasiog emaciation and general debility. 

In this hopeless condition, he resolved "to try what the 
Bath would do for him.'* How, then, did the " parched air,** 
the " combustion of coke,'* and so forth, act on such fearfully 
diseased "internal surfaces?" Why, the verj- first Bath the 
poor fellow took he said " he had not expertensed such rel%$f for 
the last six months;^* and he frequently said, on subsequent 
occasions, when lying quietly breathing the so-called "irri- 
tating" atmosphere of the Bath, that it was the only cessation 
of suffering he experienced. He remained in the Bath, at 
least, an hour every morning and evening. From the mpment 
he went in, and sometimes for two or three hours after he came 
out, the painful irritation of the " internal surfaces" subsided — 
the breathing became freer — the racking cough ceased— expec- 
toration was less copious, and was effected without violent and 
torturing efforts — lie drank water freely and with a relish, 
while he experienced a sense of general relief which inspired 
hope, cheered his spirits, and afforded a grateful intermission to 
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Ids sofTeTiiigs. Had he, in the early stage of the disease, sub- 
mitted to and consistently followed the Hydropathic treatment, 
there is every reason to believe he wonld not have been cut off 
in the prime of his manhood ; it was only, however, when his 
case was utterly desperate that he sought some relief firom his 
sufPerings in the Bath, and he found it. 

But how could he possibly have found relief, if there was a 
particle of truth in the Corrigan theory ? If the atmosphere 
of the Bath is " injiirioiis," how came he to find it salubrious ? 
If it irritates '' internal surfaces'' in a state of health, how did 
it come to exercise a soothing mollifying influence over all the 
most distressing symptoms of his hopeless condition? How 
was he enabled to swallow with comparatively no pain when in 
that atmosphere, and yet, when not in it, suffer excruciating 
torture in swallowing ? In short, how came he to experience 
a sense of general relief — a strengthening and invigorating in- 
fluence extending over his physical and mental condition, when 
in the Bath, if its tendency is to irritate, depress, impair, and 
weaken the functions of life ? 

Such experience, and it is, unfortunately, too common, de- 
monstrates the difference between fact and theory concerning 
the action of the Bath, and it excites indignation to think of 
how the opinionative pride, the prejudices, and the wilful igno- 
rance of some medical men stand in the way of such a benefl- 
cent agent being made generally available for the alleviation of 
human suffering. What a terrible truth Sir John Porbes gave 
expression to when he said—** Prejudices and errors may be 
ri^culous only in many departments of science — in med%c%n$ 
they are murderous P^ Had Sir Dominic Corrigan relied less 
on the deceptive fallacies of his physic theories, and — as he was 
morally bound to do before pronouncing an opinion — instituted, 
on his own behalf, properly conducted personal investigations, 
he would have learned that, instead of suhstracttn^ moisture 
irom the '' internal surfaces," a peculiar merit of the Bath 
is, that it imparts a soothing moisture to those surfaces when 
in a delicate condition and predisposed to disease, and even 

V 
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Irtien actually diseased, and hence Hi prie9le99 vaht$ as an alh^ 
^iat%v$. 

Sat if Sir Dominic Corrigan does not appear to mncli advantage 
in his iherdpeuitcif neither does he in his physiology shine retf 
brightly "^hen contrasted with any standard authority. H6 
appears to he all at pca respecting the nature and effi^ts of 
inoUt itod dry air, and ascribes to the one what is properly ap- 
plicable to the other ! Moist air, vapour, he says, is a morb 
preferable atmosphere for a Bath than dry air. ^^ AH the effects 
of excessive tetaperature on the body,*' say Todd and Bowmaki, 
** are much more app^irent with a moist than with a dry atmo- 
dphere; because, in the case of a dry atmosphere, a greatet 
amount of evaporation takes place, and hence a greater attiotmt 
of heat is removed from the system. In England it would hfe 
impossible to sustain a vapour bath at a temperature of ll(y° w 
120** for more than ten minutes, whereas the body may be, 
without danger, exposed for the same time to a dry atmosphere 
twice as high or more." — Physiology of Many vol. ii., p. 422. 

" In a dry state of the atmosphere, less duty falls upon thfe 
liver,*' says Dr. Miller, " inasmuch as fj^e evaporatioil goes on 
from the surface both of the lungs and of the skin, aJod thus 
the temperature of the body is reduced. In dry weather, there- 
fbre, carbon may be emitted by the lungs in a larger quantHJr 
mthout inconvenience ; but, when the temperature of the air is 
high and loaded with moisture, this source of relief is cut off, 
and an oppressive sensation of languor is experienced. "-*- 
Organid Chemistry y p. 754. 

*f The foundation," observes Dr. Griffith, *« o^ which his 
plausible but sophistical argument has been erected is, that 
Dr. Corrigan has all through assumed that the air breathed, say 
in an atmosphere of 150"*, reaches the lungs with that tempera- 
ttire unaltered. In this erroneous assumption he has altogether 
afoerloolced the fact, that the temperature of the body is, by the 
conditions of the Bath (which very Conditions he attacks), 
maintained at 98**, and, consequently, that the ait entering the 
fauces, pharynx, and trachea at a higher temperature, parts 
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^th its excess of calodc on traversing this cooler medium, and 
is cooled down to the temperature of the body, long before it 
areaches the bronchial tabes and their minute ramifications; 
and, in so doing, so far from rMing the lungs and air passages 
>i^ moisture, it actuallj depositi on their mucous membnoies the 
^excess of moisture due to its ori^nally deyated temperature, 
^nd thus completely rwenm the conclusion drawn by Dr« Cor- 
rigan.*' •^Z)r. Corrigan^s Ohjeations Considired,^. 5. 

It is needless to observe that, in such cases as "we have le- 
ierred to, and, indeed, equally so in all cases of health 6r 
-disease, it is in consequence of this grateful deposit of rnois^ 
ture, when the atmosphere of the Bath consists of dry heated 
•air containing sufficient humidity, though not present percep- 
^bly in the obnoxious form of visible vapour, that the Bath is 
•enabled to exercise the peculiarly soothing and genial influenoe 
invalids so happily experience and enjoy. Whereas the moist 
vapourish temperature, which the enlightened physiology and 
therapeutics of the thrice President of the College of Physicians 
•of Ireland witii such scientific and practical wisdom contends 
for, would have all the deleterious consequences that are the 
inseparable attendants of physic practice — it would have the 
cfi^Bct of increasing the temperature of the body, of congesting 
internal parts, of retarding excretions, of corrupting the blood, 
<of deranging the functions of all the organs of JNutrition, and 
tof debilitating the whole system. For, as Carpenter says, ^ a 
vwist heated atmosphere iibstructs the eUmmaiitm of excrementitwm 
matters from the blood, through the lungs and skin,^* and we have 
seen, what serious consequences must inevitably follow firoa 
cibsiaructed excretions and blood imparities. 

We now come to the fifth error Sir Dominic Corrigan ao 
kigeniously managed to squeeze into the two sent^ices we 
•quoted. He says :— 

** Eveiy one almost, in his own person, has at one time or other 4k- 
^perienced the difference >between the impressions of dri/ hot air on an ini- 
tated or congested part, compared with the soothing effect of warm yapovr 
4irising from a fomentation or potQtice. What is true of external parts is 
lequaily true of internal sorfBces, Ae.*' 
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The philosopbj and the logic of this passage may be thus 
expressed — As the Bath atmosphere consists of ''hot dry air," it 
has not the soothing effect on an irritated or congested external 
part that warm yaponr arising from a fomentation or poultice 
has, ergo^ it most haye an injurious effect on such parts, and 
also on '' internal surfaces/' because '' what is true of exUmat 
parts is equally true of %ni0mal surfaces." This is as sophis- 
tical as all physic theories, though few hang more plausibly 
together ; but it has the inherent vice of all such theories — it 
is based on a pititio principii-— on an utterly false assumption, 
as all experience testifies. It is not true, but exactly the re* 
Terse of truth, that the Bath atmosphere fails to exercise a 
soothing healing influence on irritated or congested external 
parts. This is just one of the peculiar properties it does pos- 
sess, and in a most remarkable degree too. It soothes and heals 
with a power and promptitude, to compare with which t^e 
warm vapour of a fomentation or poultice betrays extreme igno- 
rance and downright folly. 

Take the very worst cases of external irritation or conges- 
tions-chronic ulcers, for example — that have withstood all the 
resources of physic-craft, and what do we find ? Why, that 
when all physic means have utterly failed, they yield readily to 
the healing influences of the '' dry hot air" of the Bath. Dr. 
Haughton, who has had a large experience, says : — " In chnmic 
iil€0r8 of the legs, at present ih$ bane of hospitals, complete curet 
may often be effected, without doing the system an injury, by 
removing the old drain of morbid matter ; for the Bath leaves 
nothing to drain off^* — ^not even the poison of physic-doctoring, 
for it eliminates all morbid and morbific matters that are hostile 
to vitality. 

Take, again, the case of extensive injuries to the external 
surface caused by bums or scalds — cases in which physic prac- 
tice is wofully at fault. The usual course is to bedaub with 
dirty ointments, to encourage blisters, excite great pain, create 
extensive sores, run the danger of suppuration, and so manage 
the scientific doctoring that scares are produced, which remain 
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indelible for lile. But, in suoh cases, what does the '' dry hot 
^^* of the Bath do ? Why, the curative effect is truly mar- 
irellons. '* In bums and scalds the patient," says Dr. Haughton, 
** can at once be taken to the tepid room of the Hospital Bath, 
120^, and the irritation of clothing to the injured part be re- 
moved, without exposing the body to cold, whilst the rest of 
the skin does duty for the affected part." — The U»e and Abuses 
of the Turkish Bath, p. 13. But the sooner the injured surface 
is exposed to the high temperatures of the Bath, above 200*^, 
the more certainty will there be that no hlietere will riso — ^that, 
if any do rise, they will speedily collapse — ^tbat, under the 
^nial influence of the high temperatures, all pain will vanish — 
that Nature will instantly concentrate her power on the injured 
part, and rapidly promote the growth of new skin to replace 
that destroyed — that all sores and dangers of suppuration are 
thus avoided, while an indelible cicatrix to disfigure for life the 
face or neck, perhaps, is thus rendered impossible. 

This is what Nature does when assisted by means consistent 
with her own laws, and does, too, cito certo etjueunde — speedily, 
xjertainly, and pleasantly, which Hippocrates said was the per- 
fection of the Healing Art the true and good physician should 
always aim at attaining ; but it is a perfection that no physic 
practice since his^ day ever yet attained, or ever can possibly 
attain, so long as the laws of Nature remain unreversed. 

What we have said about ulcers, burns and scalds, applies 
with equal force to all other external cases of irritation or con- 
gestion — to affections of the joints, rheumatism, gout, cutaneous 
disorders, &c.; and it argues a great want of physiological in- 
telligence, and a culpable ignorance, or worse, on the part of 
any medical practitioner to advance such Mvolous and ground- 
less objections for the purpose of discouraging the use of the 
most undoubted, the most powerful, and the most unerring 
therapeutic medical science can command for the relief of 
liuman misery. In a far different tone have men of undoubted 
ecientiflc eminence in the profession hailed this great therapeutic. 
It is, said Dr. Gosse of Geneva, ^^ the real panacea for the larger 
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portion of tho eviU that assail •mankind" — ^it is, said Erasmus^ 
Wilson, ^^ to the individual man, comprising his liver, kidneys, 
and skin, that which the sun is to the world and its inhabitants^* 
— ** as a physician,** said Dr. Thudicum, " I feel placed in my^ 
hands the most powerful and certain, and, at the same time, the 
most safe and agreeable therapeutic agent in existence," But^ 
exclaims Sir Dominic Corrigan, " it a*nt me, and 1*11 have nona 
of it !*' It irritates internal surfaces ! 

As a matter worthy of candid inquiry and discussion, ifc 
would have been quite proper had Sir Dominic Corrigan pub-p 
lished any well-considered objections he entertained against tho- 
Bath ; but his opposition wears a very different aspect, indeed, 
when we look below the surface and judge of it by the light of 
his subsequent conduct. He occupies the position of what is- 
called ** a representative man.*' He has been thrico elected 
President of the College of Physicians ; he is a member of tiio 
Medical Council, and is looked upon by some people as a '* great 
medicine** — ^as one of the leading authorities of the Dubliib 
School of Drug Medication. Yet what was the course adopted 
by this man of high position in reference to his objections' 
against the Bath ? He published them in the Dublin HospitaX 
Gazette, over which ho had control as a proprietor, and thea 
exercised that control to prohibit the publication of any repl^ 
whatever ! Dr. Barter tendered satisfactory explanations to th(^ 
editor, who expressed his willingness to insert them, but Sir 
Dominic interposed, and the publication was prohibited ! In 
fact, his ignorance was so gross and glaring that he feared tho 
contrast of tho simple truth beside it. But what respect caa 
be entertained for a man in his position — with his professional 
obligations to study every proposed remedial agency, who woul^ 
act in such a manner. He not only remains dogged and self- 
sufficient in his own ignorance, but he does all in his power tO' 
shut out light from others. 

It was thus obvious that Sir Dominic did not propound his* 
objections with an honest view to elicit truth, but to gratify hift 
own vanity, and injure, as far as he possibly could, an ua« 
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4otibted(Iy powerful therapeutic agency, the existenqe aad bug- 
0^989 of whic^ U an eloquent protest against the baneful system of 
physio which he so profitably follows. I^planation? were also, 
^ffsred from other quarters, but hp paid no attention to them f 
while Dr. Barter, to test his desire for truth, pjpfered m oppor- 
tm^ty of examining personc^Lly the construction of the Bat]b, 
9^ testing its working and merits, or of deputing agny person 
hfi pleased to do so for him, but his zeal for knowledge, hia 
anxiety for the advancement of medical science, was unfortu- 
i^ately not so ardent as to induce him to embrace the ofiCer. Tho 
least that can be said is, that such an eyident desire to suppre^^ 
discussion and stifle inquiry is not reconcilable with the inte- 
rests of t^uth, and cannot be considered creditable in any person 
who aspires to instruct and lead medical opinion, or to obtaiot 
reputation as a competently informed practitioner. Prejudices 
and jealousies are foreign to the truly philosophic mind, and are 
certain to injure the credit of those who evince a disposition to 
cherish them at the expense of truths established by expe- 
rience.* 

* Dr. Chdffith pnbliBhed a letter in which he statad the facts parlicu* 
larlj reapectuig the suppression of all explanations oonoeming Sir 
Dominic's reckless aspersions of the Bath. He thns relates what took 
place : — "Although the editor of the Hospital Gazette had gone over wiiJi 
Dr. Barter his reply to Sir B(miinie*s statements, and, prononndng it 
imobjectionalde in tone, had agreed to insert it, yet, when it o^spfi before 
tb« proprietor or proprietors of the journal, its insertion was refined; but 
t|us is not all that happened, as when I was driven by the aboye conduct 
of Sir Dominic and his confreres to publish the entire attack and answers 
thereto in the form of a pamphlet, entitled the ' Kew Irish Bath versus the 
(Hd TurJcishy* &c., I went to tiid office of the Oazaite and presented on 
fd^rtisement of the paiupl^et for insertion in that journal. The cler^ 
received the advertisement, and gave me a receipt for the amount, but what 
was my astonishment tlie day after the publication of the nimiber in which 
the advertisement should have appeared to receive a letter retwnaisg vap 
the price of the advertisement with a curt announcement that it oould nqf 
k$ inserted. I was afterwards informed that it had actually been put in^ 
t^p^ and some numbers of the journal containing it printed, when, havings 
ipet the eye of the authorities, they were destroyed, and the advertisemenjt 
suppressed. Such, Sir, is an example of the spirit of fair play, with whic^ 
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Sir Domioio has complained that men get into the medical 
profession who could not pass an examination for the sitoatloii 
of a letter-carrier, and we believe it ; but he illustrates in his 
own person that there arc various ways by which a man may 
rise to distinction, when in the profession, and yet not possess 
the prime essential that is the foundation of all solid eminence 
in medical science — an Jionest desire to attain truth. Wo take 
him as a fair representative of the physic doctors by whom the 
Bath, and Hydropathic practice generally, is studiously misre- 
presented and decried —indeed, it is with this view that we 
notice him at all — and we appeal to the common-sense of the 
public, how can the great benefits the Bath is capable of con- 
ferring in relieving disease and alleviating human suffering be 
made available, while patients are irrationally induced to con- 
sult and be led by such unscrupulous authorities ? "We know^ 
indeed, 

*' 'Tis dlBtance lends enchantment to the view ;" 

and so it is, credulous dupes believe that metropolitan drug 
practitioners, who manage to keep themselves before the public, 
must ex necessitate possess a wonderful power over all human 
ailments. It is such practitioners chiefly who grossly misre- 
present the Bath and speak all manner of evil concerning it- 
warning their dupes and victims that it would be destructive in 
their cases, advising them to travel abroad, or to do anything 
rather than place themselves within its healing influences. 
We are familiar with numerous cases of this kind — cases where, 
attracted by the tinsel of a name, men labouring under ailments 
that would easily have yielded to the simplest forms of Hydro- 
pathic treatment, have been absolutely drugged into serions 
disease, and yet, after months — ^nay, years — of protracted suf- 



reforms in the medical art (and what are they so much required in ?) 
received, and this is bnt a small instance of the difficulties and oppositioa 
which the establishment of that great boon to humanity (the Turkish Bath) 
has had to struggle through in this enlightened country. Such is a speot- 
men of the zeal of the heads of the medical profession for the improvement 
of their craft, and the relief of suffering humanity.'* 
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jferiiigy ihey have at last — in despUe of tbc threatening predic- 
taons of evTl consequences uttered by those very practitioners— 
fssorted to such treatment, taken the Bath, and entirely re- 
•eovered! 

It is cases of this kind, and they are numerous enough, that 
•excite indignant feelings against the wilful ignorance, the inve- 
terate prejudice, and too often the sordid motives of drug phy- 
sicians, who thus cruelly tamper with human life and health, in 
utter disregard of the serious responsibility incurred. It is the 
primary duty of every man, who holds himself out to the public 
as a medical practitioner, to study, with an unprejudiced mind 
and an honest desire to attain truth, every rational means that 
may be proposed as remedial in disease ; and the practitioner 
who has the opportunity to do so and fails in this duty, thereby 
neglecting means that might enable him to be instrumental in 
restoring health and saving life, can never be considered a con- 
scientious physician. But if, in addition, while he refuses so to 
inform his ignorance, and with a view to conceal it, or from 
any other motive, he imposes on the credulity of his patients, 
wilfully misrepresenting and belying any mode of treatment he 
has not studied and tested, he shows liimself destitute of any 
proper sense of the moral obligations his profession implies, 
and, disguise it as he may, his rectitude is not elevated above 
that which inspires the vulgarest quackery. And if such be 
the duty incumbent upon honest practitioners, in a greater and 
lugher degree is it incumbent on those who occupy the position 
of teachers in schools and colleges, yet notoriously it is a duty 
seldom conscientiously performed. 

As we before observed, it is largely owing to a sad deficiency 
in public intelligence that such practitioners are enabled to 
carry on the system of successful imposture which their prac- 
tice involves. "No man can acquire professional fame and emi- 
nence as a surgeon who is not skilful and accomplished — ^who 
has not sterling merits that can be confidently relied on ; there- 
fore, repute is a pretty fair guide by which to judge the quali- 
ties of a surgeon. But with a Drug Physician the case is alto- 
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g^er different — Hiej who riae highest are generally the meal 
accomplished empirics. It has been said — ** Scrub a Russian, 
and you will come on a Tartar/* with 9iore certainty yoa may 
say — Denude a Drug Physician of his pretentious airs and em* 
pirical graces, and underneath you find nothing but the rankest 
charlatanism. In operatiYe surgery, the hospital practice which 
large towns and cities aflbrd is favorable to the development of 
a high order of skill, but in drag practice an apothecary's ap» 
prentice at the Land*s End, at John O'Groat's Qouse, or at Gape 
Clear, is just as competent to poison with drugs as any fashion-* 
able physician in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin; and th^ 
chances are, he has quite as much accurate knowledge about 
the nature of disease and its rational treatment Ajssuredly he 
can commit manslaughter equally well, though he may want 
the dexterity that practise imparts to work sioundum artfm with 
an agreeable plausibility. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The fear of catching cold from the Bath illusory — Geld hathm^ 
its danger as commonly practised — The Bath fortifies the- 
system against cold — Opinions of medical authorities, 

TKiAfear of catching cold is a very popular and prevalent objection 
to the use of the Bath. There is nothing more common in con- 
Tfflfsation on the subject than to hear persona who only know 
the bath by general repute express apprehensions as to the dan-^ 
ger likely to follow the rapid transition from the hot chan^ber 
at^ 140"* or ISO**, where perspiration has been profusely excited,, 
to the eooHng chamber at a temperature of 50^ or 60"". Ta 
these not acquainted with the action of heat and cold on ther 
human system, such an objection may £^pear, at first aighJtt, 
pkasiUe enou^, but there is absolutely nothing in it 

It is within the experience of almost every one that, in or* 
dinary cold water bathing, the maxim established by professional 
and popular ignorance is — ^* Ntver venture into the water whet% 
in a heat — cool firsV — a practice which cannot be too sever^y 
deprecated as highly pemicums, most detrimental to healthy 
fraught with dangerous tendencies to induce functional derange* 
nents, and developa hereditary predispositions to disease. Wd^ 
believe, indeed, that an incalculable amount oi disease is induced 
aamually by the injudieioits way in which cold bathing is con* 
ducted by youtiis at school, asd by visitors indiscriminately^ 
who usually resort to sea-side watering places. Could the bal- 
anee be fairly taken between the good and evil effects so produced 
we iear the latter would largely predominate. 

Multitudes, however, indulge with unhesitating oonfidene^ 
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in cold bathing, whose ignorant prejudices would be excited by 
the mere proposal to take a Hot-air Bath, as being infinitely 
more salubrious in its iufluences, combining as it does, alf that 
is beneficial in cold bathing, with a great deal more besides. 
The cold bath undoubtedly possesses great merits as a curatiye 
agent in certain cases, but it is an agent that requires great 
ijaution in its use, as having very dangerous tendencies, though 
this fact is not yet generally accredited. As Sir John Forbes 
observes : — 

"Like all powcrfal and valaable remedies, its employment requires 
great cantiou and discrimination — first, as to whether it should be used tii 
all ; and secondly, as to the form and mode of asing it. It most be con- 
fessed that in a vast number of cases no such discrimination is practised; 
and it will not be doubted by any physician resident in the vicinity of the 
sea that in the case of no other remedy are greater mistakes committed and 
greater mischief produced than in the use of the cold bath." — Cyelopadia 
Practical Medicine J Art, ^^ Bathing'^ 

In cold bathing, however, the safe rule is not to eool firsts 
as popular prejudice enjoins, because a healthy re-action is com- 
monly proportioned to the vigour of the ch'culation in general, 
and more particularly to that on the surface of the body — to 
the warmth of the skin and of the extremities previously to 
immersion. Without the necessary re-action a complete and 
prolonged depression of the powers of life may be the consequence, 
or even life itself may be extinguished, for numerous instances 
are known of individuals having been killed by cold bathing 
when improperly indulged in. 

We have already noticed how the untutored Indian dis- 
covered, by the sound philosophy of experience, that the only 
way to ensure not catching cold, after taking his rude form 
of sweating bath, was by plunging, when reeking with perspir^ 
ction, into water the temperature of the atmosphere. The 
Irish sweating-houses were constructed near rivers, ponds, or 
lakes for a similar purpose, and the Bussiaus rush out of their 
bath and roll in the snow without any dread of cold. All this 
can be done, not only with perfect impunity, but with positive 
4idvantage, while it is phyBiohgically impossible to take eold. 
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The reason is this. When heated naturally by exercise or 
artificially by the action of the Bath, the system is fortified with 
an extra amount of caloric to withstand the sudden transition 
to and shock of cold. But if, when heated, you wait until yoa 
cool, the yery effect of cooling, abstracts caloric from the system, 
and thereby renders it less able to resist the transition, and 
hence the liability to be injuriously affected. Thus it is, that, 
when in a state of profuse perspiration, a plunge into the 
coldest water can be endured with entire impunity, and not 
only so, but also with pleasure and benefit. An excellent 
authority, Dr. Leared, observes : — 

** One remarkable change of opinion has resulted from the introdnotioift 
of the Turkish Bath. Not fiye years ago, it was generally snpposed thai 
to pass, while in a state of profose perspiration, into water the temperature 
of the air in winter, mnst be injorions or even highly dangerous. The 
dread of the cold water to the heated skin was sometimes carried to a 
ludicrous extent. I well remember, when a schoolboy, having been taken 
to bathe with other boys, and, if heated by exercise^ being compelled to 
wait in a state of semi-nndity until the point of regulation coolness was 
attained before entering the water. This refrigeration was, of course, ih^ 
h$$t possible foundation for bad results from bathing. It remained, howerer, 
for the Eastern Bath to proye that the most profuse perspiration may be 
suddenly checked, not only without risk, but with positive advantaged — 
Fapers on the Treatment of Phthisis by the Turkish Bath, Lancet, Noy» 
and Dec., 1868. 

Dr. Sheppard inliis work on Bathing endorses this state- 
ment to the fullest extent, and so, also, will every well-informed 
professional gentleman. "The vigour of the constitution and 
the heat of the body," he says, ''are the true measure of capa- 
city for cold." Spenser Wells, lecturer on Surgery in the 
Ghrosrenor School, London, an equally high authority, re* 
marks:-— 

<* One of the most common objections raised to the Bath is the fear 
that the transition from a heated room to the open air may giye cold. But 
experience proves that this fear is groundless, and a little reflection will show 
v>hjf it is groundless. The skin of the face, which we habitually leaye 
uncoyered and exposed to rapid alternations of heat and cold, receiyes n» 
unpleasant impression from a current of cold air after leaving a hot room. 
Bat the rest of the body is kept coyered up from the light and air, and un^ 
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■atomllv hfuS'l. nn'l, tlinroforr, loseii iti normal lenribilifcT, aid ito 
natiinil iioM-«i- i>f sii]i]tortiii«:; cbaii^H of tempczmiiune without tjiimfmifnrt or 
injury. Th- hihltn-i! un': of t/n' htith ttudn to rttiore the normal pnpirtm 
oj th sJ;{tt. Wliiii till* lioily is tliori)ii<;1ily heated it is enabled to reaiat 
cold; wlicrt' ]i<rsiiiriiti(>n is f(oiiig on frcrlv a streflcm of cold water ia wAf 
a ]ili'a«.tiit iiiitrlc (if pHHliifiiif; coiitraeiiou of the Btmctarea of the denoia. 
. . . Tlif I'iitli'-r iiiiiy ]iu.ss to the cooling room with perfeet impuui^, 
and \ilt}i :l .skill whifh, with eiidi Hucci>i;diiig trial, becomes mom and 
nioFi- htliitriiitiil to uIltTalioiis of tcnipcrature — in other words, with hm- 
nafurnl fiu^uj.tihllitij to cold corrcctctL'* — Lecture on the TnrkUh*JBmtik^ 
iUlivi't'f'i to /I'-s f'hfn, Oct., IWJo, 

ErasTiuis AVil-on thus describes the ordinary process of 
takin;; a coM — " Wo arc wamKiil by exercise, perhaps somewhat 
cxlnusted at tliu same time, the skin is bedowed with perspir- 
ation; the iMispirrd fluid evaporates, producing chill; and the 
chill or(rasiun3 a shook to the nervous system and to the whole 
ccuiioiiiy thiit resulis in the i-eaction known as cold." — Eastern 
Jiat/tf &Q., ]). liio. IIow difForeut this from the action of the 
bath, in wliich no evaporation of perspired fluid capahle of pro* 
duciug chill can possibly take place, and consequently no shock 
can h'.' given to the nervous system calculated to produce an in- 
jurious rc-aclion. On the contrary, the whole economy is forti- 
fied to resist the sudden transition from perspiring heat to ex- 
treme cold, and, at the same time, prepared to receive the 
sensation of the sliock as pleasurable. 

Thus, Dr. C. J. 13. AVilliams, in his Principles of Medicine^ 
says — *' Susceptibility to the morbid effects of cold is to be 
diminished by means tending to invigorate the capillary circn- 
lation, especially when they are such, at the same time, as servB 
the process of re-action, which is Nature's ordinary method of 
resisting cold," This is exactly the way in which the batti 
operates; and hence Erasmus Wilson's emphatic dec'laratioti 
— **The bath properly conducted — and improperly conducted it 
is not the bath — the bath cannot give cold.^* 

Dr. Haughtou who has made the subject a special stndj^ 

gives his valuable experience on the subject in these words t — 

** With regard to taking cold after bathing, it is only necessaiy to eon- 
aider that every Turk is obliged to go to the bath regularly, without respedt 
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^ VNtefHef or seftson, to tdi#6rfltend kow people beconie aoetBtomed to tkii 
•^ifposed ionree of danger, wbkik really is an imaginary one, Coimt 
Bmrnford exposed himself to cold after bathing for the purpose of ascer- 
taining this, and found the effect quite the contrary, namely, that he could 
4ndwe any kind of incletfUncy which before would have laid him up; ef&d t 
once involontarily experienced the same thing when in Constantisispisi 
wlitore sviden changes in temperature Are exceedingly comm<m. 

<* Having gone up the Bosphorus a long way, to a bath unfrequented by 
Europeans , I found, on going out, that a sultry morning had been succeeded 
by a wintry afternoon, and I had no W&y Of returning but by an ope^ boat 
■6^ caSque, in ti^ch I got thorattghly chilhdj but did not take cold, 

** There is much popular error on the subjecft of taking eoldf notwiUi* 
standing all that has been written by the first medical authorities. It is 
supposed that when the body is warm it can worst support a rapid abstrac- 
tion of its caloric. But, however true tldd may be when the heat has been 
obtained at the expense of nervous energy ^ it is far fr(Hn being true ol t^at 
lieit which is communicated to usyVom without ^ and which is, in truth, am 
Q^aUahk surplus^ which We can afford to lose in addition to what we could 
have safely parted wkh when the surface of the body was of the natural 
temperature. Besides this, after a bath the capillary circulation is more 
vigotdtis, and we are, therefore, in a better condition for resisting c<^d 
Sh&n if we had not bathed, as daHy experience demonstrates J* -^Essay os 
JSoi^sdir Baths, 

Thus 80 far from the Bath having a tendency to give cold, 
or to heighten the susceptihilities of delicate constitntions to 
•^tch cold, ills habitual use is the very best way yet discovered 
by which the sysfcefm can be trained and inured to withstand 
ilim&tic variations. And so it is, also, that to those who &m 
Jfrfe-diffposed to bron6hial and pulmonary affections the Bath Is 
ft booti the value of which no language can adequately e^rese, 
By its judicious and skilful application, ccmstitutional tendencies 
Irhich, if permitted development, would make life while ft 
lasts mis^able, can be, if not eradicated, at least dotmteiocted 
tiy timely precautions, and kept effectually in subjection. 

The habitual hither is never annoyed by nervous fears of cold. 
fte has no heed to take those perpetual precautions to guard 
Bgainst its inftudncfes, whioh^ oOnstitate the torment of so many 
Mtes, and lirhich, fcoxti their use, necessarily increase morbid 
^usceptibiUties, because the skin of the habitual bather is restored 
to iscH^ethifig approaddng its normal condition, is strengthteed 
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to perform its natural functionB, by means of which a tonio 
influence is exercised oyer the nerrous system, and the whole 
economy is fortifled to resist the abnormal susceptibilities to 
cold, which the highly artifioial habits of our civilisation impose 
on us. 

''It is impossible/' says Erasmus Wilson, ''to avoid the 
conclusion, that the close clothing of the body from the moment 
of birth, and the continuance of the process throughout our lives^ 
must tend to preyent the proper and healthy development of 
the skin, and also to debilitate it, and that the opposite course of 
exposing the skin to the air, and promoting its natural functions 
by means of the bath, must have the contrary effect of hardening 
and strengthening the skin, and rendering its functions more 
perfect." A lady, who was always catching cold from the 
slightest exposure of her skin to the air, said to her brother, who 
was a physician — "How I wish that my skin were all face." 
His sensible reply was — " Try and make it all face.^^ But the 
task was irksome and difficult, for the Bath was not then known 
in these countries, while by no other means could such a purpose 
be accomplished so easily, so perfectly, and so pleasurable as by 
the habitual use of the Bath. 

There is only one caution which it is necessary to give in 
taking the Bath, as regards liability to catching cold. "Pro- 
perly conducted, the bath cannot give cold, and improperly in* 
ducted, it is not the lathy ^ is the sound dictum of Erasmus 
Wilson. Now, an essential point in taking the Bath properly 
is, to cool thoroughly before proceeding to dress. By doing so the 
full benefit of the Bath is obtained ; subsequent perspiration is 
preyented by the closing of the pores ; and the only liability to 
take cold from the evaporation frx>m open pores, effectually 
guarded against. 

It is difficult to get some people to understand this. We 
often meet persons accustomed to the Bath, who, ignorant of its 
physiology, foolishly imagine they could take cold during the 
cooling process. They would like the cooling chamber to be of 
a higher temperature, whereas the very best temperature is that 
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of the atmosphere in the open air, whatever it may be eren in 
the depth of winter. In fact, if the cooling room was altogether 
Toofless, were it not for rain and draughts, its action would be 
the more benefioiaL But under no circumstances can the cool- 
ing process, properly conducted, give cold. 

Of course all bodily, systems are not alike. Some persons 
cool more rapidly than others, but that makes no difference 
irhateyer as respects the temperature of the cooling room. It 
is alike applicable and alike safe for all healthy constitutions, 
no matter what the temperature may be, and the only safeguard 
necessary to be observed as an invariable rule is, to cool perfectly 
totally irrespectiye of what time may be consumed in the pro- 
cess. Thoroughly cooled, dress quietly, and go out into the 
open air fearlessly, for you have acquired an impenetrable shield 
against cold. A moderate walk, in favourable weather, after 
the Bath, is calculated to do good, just as before taking the Bath 
a smart walk facilitates its action. Of course it is understood 
that we are alluding to ordinary healthy bathers, and not to 
invalids, who should in all cases follow the directions of compe- 
tent advisers. 

We have thus endeavoured to dispose of the allied dangerous 
tendency of the Bath to give cold, and we have seen that those 
prejudices are in antagonism to the unerring laws of physiology,, 
and, therefore, must always be in antagonism to experience* 
Two conclusions are irresistibly forced on us — 

First — That the bath, properly conducted, cannot possibly 
give cold, and. 

Second — That by no other means can the human system be 
80 effectively fortified to resist the injurious effects of cold and 
of dimatic changes, as by the habitual use of the Bath. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The 9uppon$i$n thai the BM weakem amd JeMiimtet •pp^wed Uf 
Phffidogy and expenem» — The fmUeiHeal o h jximm^ ef Br. 

Eiehardecn, 

A TXftT oommon pfejndice against tba hot air Bath is, thai il^ 
has a tendeeuf to weaken and deiilitaU, and therefbie, mnsi 
necessarily exefdae a d^epieaang infioenee on the Tital oiganiflat 
in healthy hot more eq>ecially so in diaeaae. We frequentij 
bear people in ordinary health say — ''my constitu&n is not 
Tery strong. I am thin enough already, and have no snbstaaos 
to flpare. The proftise perspiration that I hear takes place in 
fte hath wonld ffweat the very life out of me." 

Such like ohserrations from persons who have had no ex- 
perience of the Bath, and are ignorant of its physiology, may he 
excusable, as they arise from an erroneous idea of the e£fect0 
produced on the human system by the action of heair>— ^Elsots 
which are, as yet, very imperfectly understood even by en- 
lightened physicians. The most satisfaotory answer, however, 
that can be given to observations of the kind — ^indeed, ta all 
objections to the Bath — ^is, that experience has so far demonstrated 
the complete falsity of every theory and speetdative conjecture thai 
attribute to iisjiuliciotts use injurious tendencies, Beasoning frofli: 
pre-conceived opinions based on imperfect knowledge, no matter 
how logically the process may be conducted, can be of no value 
whatever when opposed to the Well-ascertained facts of an in- 
telligent experience. Nature cannot err, and if we find that, 
as a general rule, the Bath strengthens and invigorates, we must 
conclude that its action is designed by Providence to be beneficial, 
though thousands of theorists afirmed the contrary. 
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But, at this point a class of theorists start up to teadt vs m 
new philosophy. They affirm that experience unota $afe ffnukf 
— that we must Aot repose confidence in our own soisatioiiB 
-«-that when we experience relief from the Bath, and fbel t&al 
it really doe&U9 good, we are to regard onr /(Seliags not as evideaoo 
of '< healthful ethaltatioB," hut as more ti^y incBcato^ a state 
df " riinous depression ! " 

This marvellous theory we find propounded by Dr. W. B. 
Bkhardson in his address to the Proyincial Medical Assooiation 
cf Bngland in 1 861 . The use of the Bath as a therapeutio agent 
tinder the control of a Physic Doctor he would permit, bat it» 
ordinary use "as a social enjoyment or luxury" — ^wonderfblly 
preservative of health and preventive of disease — he deprecates 
as having ruinous tendencies! The v^ry sensation of "great 
pleasure and satisfaction," which attends the administration of 
the Bath is, in his opinion, *^ a misfortune ! ' ' He phUosophieally 
reasons thus — 

** In the palmy dajs of blood-letting, when efvery one was periodicafly 
bled, the argument in fayoor of the practice was, that it prodnoed for a 
time a lightness and an agreeable feeling. The respiration of nitromi 
oxide gas, and even in a certain stage of opinm-narcotism, the same men^ 
tal lib^ty is experienced. Bat what is the meaning of this sensation f 
Is it one of power? I belieye not. I believe it is simply a trapsitininil 
decline." 

Observe how this learned theorist reasons, with a consutunate 
oonfidence^ on the palpably false assumption that the action of 
the Bath on the human system. is exactly similar to the aotibsr 
of a death-dealing phlebotomy, and how irrationally he col^* 
eludes, though in keeping with his premises, that, therefore^ 
the injurious consequences must be the same. There is in his 
mind a perfect accord as between similar causes producing sind- 
Itf effects, though the difference between blood-letting and tJilo 
Bath is as great as between the aqtion of a deadly poison and of 
wholesome food. Blood-letting, which, unfortunately, for the 
countless thousands it consigned to premature graves, the ptcK 
fession, until recently, universally practised, had the effect of 
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uh$iractinff from ihe system the vital fluid on which its yeij 
existence depends, whereas the action of the Bath is to puriff^ 
and replmiih that fluid, and maintain it in a normal condition 
of healthful vitality. And yet Dr. Richardson avers there is a 
perfect similarity of action between blood-letting and the Bath^ 
both produce ''a lightness and an agreeable feeling," which is 
an evidence of " transitional decline ! " In the same way nitrous 
oxide gas, opium and other deleterious agents taken into tho 
system give, for a time, " sensations of lightness and ease," to 
be followed by injurious depression; and because the Bath also 
imparts sensations of lightness and ease, its use must also be 
injurious to health and life! 

But the doctor transcends himself when he proceeds to de- 
scant on the debilitatiiTg influences the Bath is calculated J^ta 
exercise over health. He absolutely ventures so fetr as to assert 
that it has an inevitable tendency to deteriorate the physical and 
mental qualities which are tho glory of the English people I 
This certainly is a most portentous theory, and consistently with 
it he predicts a direful fate for England should the bath ever 
become a national institution, to be used ''as a social enjoyment 
or luxury." He does not, indeed, go to such an extreme as 
some of his profession did in reprobation of Jenner and vacci- 
nation, when it was asserted that the human species would bo 
transformed by vaccine ichor into cows and bulls! But tho 
doctor holds that the Bath will do nearly as bad. He refers to 
the names by which the bath is generally known, and exclaims 
— ^'Iktrkish and Roman are words of ill omen" The Romans, 
degenerating, lost the empire of the world, and the doctor's 
Teading of history tells him that the Bath did it all ! The Turks 
once threatened to overrun Europe, but are now sunk in the 
atrophy of national decay, and the Bath is alone to blame I 
Therefore the learned theorist patriotically lifts his prophetic 
Toice to warn his countrymen against the fate of the Romans 
and the Turks, should they permit the bath to become — as it is 
fast doing— a national, nay, a household institution! 

Starting with the ridiculous iissumption that the use of the 
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Bath is to supersede all healthful out-door recreations, ho 
proceeds in this rhapsodical style — " I predict that whenw$r 
Englishmen give up their active occupations, and in slippered 
pantaloon luxuriate daily in a hath to rid themselves of the 
products of exertion, then this country will have passed the 
zenith; thm there will he no great hero to hid every man do his 
duty, no man to do the duty, and no England for which the 
^uty should be done !" Surely it is not worthy of a sober pro- 
fessional mind to gravely indulge in such childish predictions? 
It is not even historically true that the Bath caused the de- 
generation of the Bomans as a nation, though its use was much 
abused by the epicurean citizens of Borne, nor is it a fact that 
the Turks, as a people, have degenerated. 

But it would be " breaking flies on a wheel," to notice more 
seriously such foolish speculations, though it is just as well an 
intelligent public should be acquainted with the sort of objectiona 
some medical writers urge against the Bath. When they can- 
not oppose its utility philosophically on the basis of experience^ 
they take refuge in the regions of romance, and seek to delude 
those who put trust in them by conjuring up fanciful conjectures. 
Ko one in his senses ever proposed that the Bath should 
wpersede out-door exercise, or that it could ever become a fitting 
substitute for the manly recreations which are a oharacteristiQ 
of the British people. Dr. Cummins very clearly expresses the 
great advantages to be derived from the habitual use of the 
Bath, in correcting the morbid tendencies of our artificial modes 
of life. He does not propose that the Bath should take the place 
of exercise in the open air, but he contends, and all properly in- 
formed minds will agree veith him, that for those who cannot 
take a sufficiency of exercise in the open air, the bath offers 
"inestimable /idvantages. And why ? 

** Becanse," answers Dr. Cmmnins, ** man has acquired artificial habits, 

'beeaose civilisation has enabled him, in a great measure, to escape from 

the decree, which became a law of his economy after the fall, that * in the 

- sweat of his brow man should get bread,* because exercise of the mind 

has, to a great extent, superseded that of matter, because many poor crea- 

iores can never 
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*F6el Ai they used to feel, 

Before they knew the woes of want, 

Or the walk that eottt a meal.* 
And further, because, combined with absence of the physical exercise^ 
^fbioh is the natural stimulant of all the organs, absocbent and exUanl^ 
cftrilisation has tended to associate msnVind in laige communities, and i> 
nnlt^ly cities with all the contaminating influences thereby engendered. . » 
** The scientific physician, who sees in the structural changes revealed 
by poBt-mortem examinations, and demonstrated by the microscope, only 
local manifestations of general disorder of the system, induced by blood* 
poisoning, can alone be in a position to appreciate sueh a powerful prc^hj' 
lactic, such a yalnable substitute for the active exercise which quickens all 
the bodily functions, as the Turkish Bath. I do not mean, however, to 
recommend the bath as at all equal to active exercise; a day's hunting, 
shooting, or coursing in the country, will' do the man of sedentary habits 
more good than many baihsy because these sports call the lungs as w^ aft 
the fsHSn. into active play, and cause ti^ inhalation of huge quantities of 
Oiiygen, which is the true chemical antidote to the hydro-carbons. . • 
** Bui every medical man of experience knows how difficulty nay, impofS' 
stble, it is to combat the business habits^ or, still worse^ the indolent habits, of 
the m<{jority of city men. They may, indeed, be induced to take what ia 
called a ' constitutional walk,* but it is a fallacy to suppose that any ewerem 
short of that which quickens the eirculation and respiraiiony and opens ih^ 
pores to free perspiration, can be a sufficient antidote to the poisonous in- 
fluences generated in cities, or by habits of intejnperance." — The IStrkish 
Bath, p. 9. 

Intemperance not in drinking alone but eating also ; for in* 
the middle and upper ranks of society far more evil is wrought 
in one day by intemperance in eating — as regards both the 
quality and quantity of food consumed — ^than by excessive in- 
dulgence in pernicious drinks. It is historical how past ge- 
nerations, famed for deep potations and riotous living, were 
enabled, by habitual outdoor exercise, to escape, with comparative 
impunity, from the ill effects that would otherwise have been 
experienced. But in our day, a superabundance of dainty dishes, 
rich soups, and pastry poisons, have superseded the plain food 
and deep potations of our fathers, till it becomes quite 
appalling to reflect on what a human stomach is now required 
to perform daily in the w^y of digesting incongruous meats.. 
Then sedentary habits, imposed by business avocationi or in- 
dolence, with the exhaustive wear of braiu, consequent on ^le- 
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Jpdea competiUon that prevails in eyery walk of life^ inyolyea a 
grfdoally inoreasii]^ tax on the oonstitation, and hence the 
oanstant tendency to functional derangemente, whach ha^e 
l^eoone bo madced a featnie in our modem pathology. 

It is as an assistant to impaired vital functions that the bath 
possesses invaluable properties. It preserves health, restores 
l^althy and prevents disease, when judiciously employed, and 
this, common sense will tell every one, it could not possibly do 
M^xe its tendencies to weaken and debilitate. — ''The bath," says 
X^. Thudidium, *^ is an engine for ih$^roduciiw% andmainUnanee 
^itaith, and I would express my conviction that I eonsider 
it^ be such, and do not desire to limit it to Ihe destiny of a 
Btedioai instrument. It %$ for the hen^t <if oil men; the sick, 
liowever, will have a larg$ ihare qf its Ues^mfs" — L$ttsr in 
Mmml of Urn B^h, p. 282. 

It is a mischievous error to suppose that the perspiration 
iftdueed by the bath weakens. It does nothii^g of tiie kind. 
33ie more readUy perspiration is excited, and ihe more freely it 
4I0WS, the greater the assuranoe that the Bath is operatinj^ 
hi^aeficially. D^. Carpenter observes — ''That perspiration has 
no weakening efiSacit in itself, except by the diminution ^ the 
water in tiie blood, which j:Eay be re-suj^plied from the stomach, 
appears from the fact that if persoos exposed ,to high heat make 
so bodily ex^ticm, they ez^penepipe no loss of vigour ifx^opioudf 
mippli4i icith pdd tofitdr — auoh exposure may induce very much 
io iMvif^mte ih$ ^tamJ^ 

Peispiisation eliminates effete and p<nsonous matter from ih^ 
Intern ; by drinking cold water the blood is replenished with 
^^diesome nwiterial in exchange, and ccAsequently the whole 
^eenomy is inv^orated. Such is the simple action of the Bathg 
M»d hence the sensati^ms of ease and enjoyment its adnunistratieii 
fioduces. But perq>iratiosi does far more when there is con* 
^MioB of any internal organ. " It will," as Dr. John Arm* 
strong declares, "bring pounds of blood to the surface which 
were suffocating some internal organ; it will balance the circu- 
lation sooner than any other means I know. The pa^' 
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rapidly because the work is done for it. Tlie skin eomeita tha 
iM of flie betri and longs." 

Br. Ooolden, who, as Ire have observed, niade tfce bath i 
^leeial itady before refbriidf in fo^oor of its estaMiibmettt is 
ooimeettoti witb St* Tbomaii'B BrnfUsl^ Loadon^ wk9 ^ie 
astioished at its io$ttmp Oitim #» fhi hiar$. ''Wkat ^lemfik 
ne," he 8#f8, ''as siobI remarkable!^ was the infltwiaee of ^e 
hot room in qoielting the circidation in some o«M tt pulpitaitkn 
oi the heart" Dr. Barter in one of hisleoturesin tie Rotimdo» 
SubUn, explains this — ''When the pores, Y6ias, and actteriea 
^^^Fero obstnicted, Iras not^ the hetai, upm those obstmotiona 
bein^ removed, allowed to act Aiore gently? Was H not an cM 
pitoT^rb in the profession that the skin was the safety^ralre tor 
the heartr' See The New Irish Baffg^ &c., p. 60. Dr. 
Balbimie remarks that '4n pnrely nervoos irritations of tbo 
hearty or in those oonnected with organio disease — ^in simple 
palpitations, in ttngincs pHioris — ^the hot room aetnally does qniet 
the circnlation." — Th^ Sweating Our&, p. 85. 

The house surgeon of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Infirmary, kt 
which the Bath has been employed with* the happiest effeot# 
for the last eight yeart, says: — "As far as I have observed,^ the 
oxtreme heat exerts less influence on the heart and circulatioil' 
than the ord/inary warm bath ; [and in order to bear out this 
assertion, I may state that some cases, in which the pulse and 
stethoscope gaviB unmiatakahh evidence of heart disease^ such pa* 
tients have undergone the process without attendant misdiief^ 
and with moat rnloehedfor hewfit." 

Dr. Thudichum, Who is a very high authority, relates ther 
following: — ''A case of dropsy from heart disease, with a pulse 
of 170, almost moribund, has come under my notitoe. The 
patient was kept in the Bath one day and one nig^t^ afterwardv 
aiintervals ; within a week his pulse had become dow, averaging 
75, and the patient was able to walk about the garden. Two 
cases of palpitation of the heart, unaccompanied by valvular 
disease, have come under my observation, in which a low 
temperature of the bath mitigc^ed the palpitation^ but a hig^nr 
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%Ci6 removed it; so that, while rapidity of motion remained, thtf 
inconyenience and mental uneasiness were removed. The" 
ireight seemed to be taken off. "With this experience I am 
glad to find, the records of the Newcastle Infirmary fully agree." 
-*^Papier read he/ore Medical Society of London, 

Thus it will be easHy understood, as Br. fiheppard observes, 
'^'how beneficial must be the action of the hot-air Bath in those^ 
^hro]^cal effusions which are the result of diseased heart oi* 
iddneys. In every case of this kind the excretory power of 
the skin is reduced to a minimum, and carbonic acid and urear 
accumulate in the blood. That which most powerfully eliminate!^ 
imd' derives, and restores- the equipoise between soKda and fluids, 
h obviously the most needed remedy. TItere is no instrument 
%[iown to modem science which can compare with the bath fof 
-eflecting these results." — Bathing ^ &c., p. 24. 

Next to the fears so erroneously entertained about the in-* 
jwious action of the Bath on the heart, it is by no means un- 
eommon to hear similar fears expreesed in reference to its in- 
fluence on constitutions predisposed to determination of blood^ 
to the liead,^ and to throat, chest, or lung diseases. In all these' 
-oases, however, enlightened medical experience has not verified 
professional or popular prejudices, but quite the contrary. 

Among the ordinary run of healthy bathers, no apprehensions 
lyhatever need be entertained, should the Bath, in the first few 
instances of taking it, produce a hot flushed fiice, or a sensation 
of faintness. "Wben it does so the reason generally is, that the 
i&in is not in a healthy condition, and will not respond readily 
and actively to the heat of the bath or that the temperature is 
is too high to begin with, or that the stomach is deranged. Tit, 
Goolden, in his Report, already referred to, very truly remarks 
m the case of patients : — 

** Ik reqnirefl some care in giyuig the bath for the first time, beeaHM* 
the skin does not always respond to the heat by perspiration, ai^d the 
patient experiences a sensation of faintness. The faintness is, however, 
more apparent than real, for the pnlse keeps np, and the distress subside' 
m the skin begins to act. Whenever this distress is txHi, the patient shoii] 
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lure some cold or warm water thrown orer the akin, or even be allowed to 
go for a minute or two into the cold air. The^ ntvir iak$ cold" 

Erasmus Wilson relates how surprised he was on discoyering 
why he felt his face almost scalding, while his bodj was sen- 
Bible to no inconyenience. He went in a temperature of 19Q 
degrees, when ''to the face and hands the temperature waa 
for a moment almost scalding, but my body was sensible of no 
inconyenience. Had I been asked, before I made this expai- 
ihent, what part of the body would hayo suffered most from the 
extreme heat, I would haye said, the skin of the trunk of the 
body, because this is naturally the most sensitiye from being 
coyered and protected by clothing; but I was unprepared to find 
the real fact in the yery reyerse of this — to learn that the skin 
of the trunk of the body had lost its power of sensibility; in 
other words, had become partially paralysed from disuse of its 
proper functions." 

The moment the skin commences to act freely all unpleasant 
sensations yanish, therefore, 'Hhe beginner or the owner of a 
susceptible constitution, when he becomes aware of an increase 
of rapidity of the heart's pulsations, and this sensation is com- 
monly associated with a feeling of oppression, something 
approaching to faintness," instead of frightening his mind by 
conjuring up imaginary eyils about his heart or head, let him 
follow Dr. Goolden's adyice, and retire for a few minutes, or 
use cold or tepid water, as directed by the bath attendant. 

Dr. Rayner's experience is, that "the idea too commonly 
preyailing that the thermae is liable to produce disagreeable 
effects upon the head, is altogether erroneous, and I can honestly 
endorse Mr. Erasmus Wilson's statement, that the hratp never 

works mdre pleasantly than in the therma 

That the symptoms of oppression complained of are not essential 
but accidental concomitants of the Bath, my own experience 
has conyinced me, and that they are nearly always preyentible 
and known from the fact, that in my own bath, where proper 
precautions are obseryed, the alleged disagreeable results are 
seldom or neyer witnessed. Considering the indiscriminiite 
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manner in which invalids use the bath, without medical advice^ 
the only wonder is that they do not occur more frequently."-— 
A Vbice/rom the Therma, p. 30. 

The experience of Dr. Sheppard, which, as Superintendent 
of the Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum, has been very extensiye, 
thus deals with the objection about the Head: — '' Stout, fleah- 
making persons (under which category come many of our city 
friends) are wont to say, 'I am afraid of a rush of blood to the 
head.' There is no evidence to show that such a result is producsd 
by hot air. We have laid ourselyes out to make inquiries upon 
this point, and we ore persuaded that, beyond a sense of fulnesa 
on the first occasion of bathing, and on resorting to too high a 
temperature, there is nothing to establish the correctness of thia 
objection. • . Since the opening of the Turkish Bath at the 
Colney Hatch Asylum we have subjected upwards of forfy 
patients, all of them with head symptoms (f .0., insane), to its 
beneficent operations, and we have not nut with a single instance 
in which cerebral disturbance has been increased,'' — Bathing^ 
ftc, p. 18. 

With respect to the delicate internal surfaces of the throat, 
chest, and lungs, on which it has been alleged the Bath aeta 
injuriously, we have already said something when noticing Sir 
Dominic Corrigan's ill-considered objections to the construction 
and atmosphere of the Bath. But we may as well add soma 
authorities now, to show how, in the most serious diseases lyy 
which those delicate surfaces are so liable to be affected, ther& 
is no remedy known to medical science equal to the skilfnl em* 
ployment of the Bath. 

Dr. Balbiruic says — "In acute affections of the throat. and 
tonsils, even in croup and diphtheria, the bath almost inxMrioiUf^ 
saves life. In consumption, the bath, fairly tested, will, on the 
clearest abstract grounds, as well as on the showing of fadSy 
produce the greatest ratio of arrests of the disease*" — Th^ 
Sweating Cure, p. 36. 

" Bronchitis was relieved at once in many cases," says Dr. 
Goolden, " bnt it required several baths to cure those casea 

X 
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vbioh were of long standing. Common oatarrh is cured at onoe ; 
and the weekly use o/ih$ hath diminiahei, or altogeth^ 8nq;>mids 
liability to the attacks. Common catarrh includes what are 
cdled colds in the he»d, quinsey, sore throata before suppuration 
ffae common winter coughs, and some forma of diarrhoea." 
^^Ssport, &C. 

^* If cofuuntptum is to be cured/' says Rasmus WilsoVi 
** the therm89»i8 the remedy from which I would anticipate the 
heii ekttnee o/»ueee99.** It is the opinion of Div. Sheppard that 
^' whatever doubts may exist as to the power of the Bath to cuee 
consumption in an advanced stage, or even to arrest its progress, 
there is good reason to suppose that much benefit may be 
derived from its judicious application in the earlier phases of 
the disease, and in all subjects gifted with the terrible- inkeritam^ 
v/phtkisfcal proclivity J* ^^ Bathing , ^a^ p. 28. 

Dr. Toulinin states in a paper read before the Harveian 
Society , London, that in the pathology and treatment of tubercular 
consumption ^QfunetiouM of the thin are cf primary connderatum^ 
as, by eliminating poisons through its pores, we restore its respira* 
tory action, and so enable it to assist the lungs in their important 
fanctions. Mr. Moore remarks that '4f in the early stagea of 
phthisis the skin can be employed in any degree to relieve the 
lungs, it must be highly important that it should be put in the 
best possible condition to fulfil its requirements, and be stimu- 
lated to the healthy ezeimse of iiis fonetions. To e&ot this 
^le An^o-Turkiflh Bath is certainly t^ moU powerful if not 
Ihe only means.'* — Anglo- Ihtrkiih Bath, p. 44. 

Bui while the bath is the most potent sudorific knowxi, itis 
Tory remarkable that it also possesses e](t|saordinary power in 
^ekeekiny dieeaeed perepiraiiona, such as occur in the latter stages 
of eonsuniption. Dr. Leared declares " the direct action of tixe 
htih has bees; more strongly shewn in removing nightrswcats 
than in any other symptom. In sev^eial oth^ cases I have ne* 
commended the hot-air bath for thiB distressing aymptom* A 
patient who had been dr^iiched by night perspiratinn told me 
aecently, thatafter having taken a bath which I advised At 
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bixiii he liad no return of them, and seyeral days had thea 
-elapsed." — Papen on the Bath in Lancet. 

The evidence we have thus adduced respecting the influence 
of the Bath on diseases, or predispositions to disease affecting 
the heart, head, lungs, &c. — and we could easily fill dozens d 
pages with additional testimony equally decisive and authority- 
tiye— may, we trust, hare some effect in enlightening the publis 
mind and dissipating the perplexing fears with which its 
^u^tion on those organs has been so generally but most erroneously 
regarded. 
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Ihe correctness of his jadgment is questioned, 4hm endeaTonrs l» 
ascertain what position that agent holds in medical science, 
certainly demonstrates the worth of any opinion he may be^ 
pleased to entertain on the sabject, and how admirably qualified 
he is to instruct the rising generation of Physicians to practise^ 
medicine with safety and advantage to the public. 

Common-sense people, in their simplicity, might imagine it 
to be a paramount duty of a Professor, whose office is to instruct 
the rising generation even of Physicians, to keep himself per* 
fectly familiar with all that is going on in the scientific medical 
world. But this is the veiy thing so often complained of i& 
tiiese pages, that truth is shut out from the minds of the rising 
generation of practitioners by Professors who— if they do not *'sft 
lazily in a bath," yet repose most ingloriously in their collegiate 
chairs and sinecures — ^who do not discharge the duties of their 
responsible offices with an independent intelligence, an active 
zeal, and a sensitive conscientiousness. We take it for granted, 
that Hydropathic principles and practice form no portion of this 
Professor's teaching on medicine ; and might he not have re» 
fleeted that the very same influences which have been operative 
on his mind in making him exclude the Bath fi^mhis system of 
medical therapeutics, may have been equally operative in ex* 
eluding it from class-books and metropolitan hospitals — ^influenoea^ 
arising from the inveteracy of Physic bigotries, the unconquer- 
able obstinacy of professional prejudices, the selfish pride of 
preconceived opinion, the do^ed hostility of " subtle seniors'*^ 
to improving changes, and the proverbial enmity of medical 
men to any innovating truth that would take them out of the 
sanctified paths of established routine, let alone truths that 
strike at the roots of profitable error. 

It is notorious that metropolitan hospitals are under the 
dominion of medical cliques who have their own purposes te 
serve ; and, unfortunately, those pui^oses are seldom consistent 
with the progress of science, or conducive to the public interests* 
What HhBkt eminent and good man, Surgeon Carmichael, said o£^ 
*'the baneful system'' pursued by the '^subtle seniors of the ptXK 
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tmnojk'* in his day (page 29), k equally true now; and it it grosaly , 
abetud to snppoie that any of those eeniora will now volnntarily 
noopiiae a therapeutic agent like the Bath, which is so oom* 
^etdy revolutionary as regards their whole system of theoreti* 
cal medication. Just as the "old Physicians/' in Hanrey't 
time, helieved that in ih&ir system of medicine there was nothing 
to be attained, so do their successors now beHeye respecting the 
system they liye by ; and they must be left, as Dr. Pettigrew 
said of the former, ''to die out in the full enjoyment of their 
ignorance." As a matter of fact, however, the Professor is wrong 
in alleging that the Bath has not been introduced mto any of the 
metropolitan (Dublin) hospitals. It has been introduced into 
at least one — the Adelaide Hospital — and reported most favour- 
ably on ; while in England it has been in operation (among 
others) at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Infirmary since 1 869, under 
the direction of Sir John Fife, M.D., who says : — ** From what 
I have witnessed of its e£fects in health for training, in convales- 
o^ice for enabling the valetudinarian to commence exercise, in 
disease as a remedy or a palliation, I am not afraid to stake my 
professional character by declaring my belief in its efficacy." — 
Jthmiol of the Turkish Bath, Introduction. 

But the calibre of the mind that rules the chair of medicine 
in Cork College, its desire to acquire knowledge, and its compe- 
tency to afford sound practical instruction to the rising genera- 
tion of practitioners, may be fairly estimated from the fact, that 
in the Cork Lunatic Asylum, in the County Infirmary, and in 
some of the workhouse hospitals of the county, the Bath has 
been used for years as a therapeutic agent, so that the Professor 
had ample opportunity to obtain the fullest possible information 
concerning its remedial virtues, had he desired to obtain it. Not, 
indeed, from class-books on Medicine would any one of common 
sense expect to learn' about such a great ** boon to humanity" as 
the Bath — ^books that a high authority, the Medical Mirror , re- 
probates as, for the most part, exhibiting a "chaotic confusion** 
of contradictory jargon— every edition of the very same work 
being inconsistent with the practice recommended in the pre 
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ceding one, as anj person can yerify for himself^ who will take 
the trouble of comparing the first and last editions of any work 
on the " Principles and Practice of Medicine" which ranks 
as a standard authority, such, for instance, as Sir Thomas 
Watson's. 

An apology, however, has been made for ''the cold and 
passive indifference'' of Dublin practitioners to the Bath by Dr. 
Butler, who has opened a Maison de SainU in that city, and is 
endeavouring to combine what is most excellent in Hydropathic 
with what is most destructive in Physic practice. In the Jfe^ 
dieal Press and Circular ^ April 15, 1868, he reports two cases, 
commencing thus : — 

**My chief object in reportisg the two following cases is to bring nnder 
the notice of the profession the great value, partictdarly in chronic forms 
of disease, of a jadicions coarse of medicated or Turkish baths in conjnnc* 
iion with proper constitutional treatment. In London, Paris, and numy of 
the Continental and Eastern cities, Turkish and medicated bathing is pro- 
perly regarded as a remedial agent of great power, while its easy application 
and the comfort it affords the bather, render it a favourite remedy with 
both physician and patient. In Dublin, perhaps, more than any other city 
in the world, is the use of baths^ in any form regarded with a cold and 
passive indifference, which certainly cafmot be due to their want of real merit 
4U curative agents, nor yet to any deficiency of appreciative intelligence (if I 
may use the expression) on the part of the Dublin practitioners ^ a fact which 
their universal reputation proclaims (!) And yet, iJi^t such is in reality ths 
ease, I have upon the authority of one of the most venerable, and at the 
same time, illustrious practitioners in Dublin or any other city.** 

Assuming, then, that **the most venerable and illustrious prac- 
titioner" is correct in his opinion, and that *'the cold and passive 
indifference of Dublin practitioners" to the Bath is not due to 
any want of real merit on the part of the Bath as a curative 
agent, but really does result from a "deficiency of appreciative 
intelligence" on their part. Observe how their apologist seeks 
to excuse this deficiency : — 

* ' I regard the present apathy of the profession on the subject not to any 
hostility upon their part to the use of baths grounded upon physiological 
or scientific data, but to the fact, that up to the present, the subject has never 
been brought under their observation, nor, I presume, are the majori^ 
aware that there is an establishment in Dublin at present second to noiM 
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in the United Kingdom, and where every facility is afforded for fully test* 
ing the valne of the different descriptionB of baths.*' 

This excuse for Dublin practitioners, that ** up to the present'' 
—that is, until the opening of the Maison de Satnte, with Dr. 
K. J. Butler as Physician — the subject of Baths had not been 
brought under their observation is, of course, quite consistent 
with the establishment of extensive medicated and other Baths 
fey the late Sir Arthur Clarke, H.D., nearly half a century ago, 
to which, in I860, was added a Turkish Bath, and that the 
establishment then appealed to the Dublin practitioners, bringing 
under their observation "the improved Turkish or Hot-air 
Bath ; the Vaporarium, or Eussian "Vapour Chamber; the Aro- 
maticum, or Medicated Vapour Bath; the Metallicum, or 
Chalybeate, Iodine, Mercurial, and Antimonial Baths ;" besides 
a number of others. And it is also consistent with the fact, 
that, in 1861, the splendid Turkish Baths in Lincoln Place were 
opened under the superintendence of Dr. Barter, and have been 
in full operation ever since. If, then, the Dublin practitioners 
are as '* cold and passively indifferent " to the unintentional sa- 
tire of their apologist, as they have been deficient in ** appreci- 
ative intelligence** respecting the Bath, then, indeed, their 
^* apathy" must be hoplessly stolid and incorrigible. 

But as regards the cases reported, the first is one of chronic 
rheumatism of nin^ yeari standing : — 



«t 



He was sent to me for the purpose of taking a course of Turkish 
iMiths, by an eminent provincial praciiiioner^ who had previously treated him 
tptth all th^ reputed specifics for the disease. When he submitted himself 
for examination before entering the bath, the following were the most pro- 
minent symptoms he presented — his face was thin and drawn, of an ashy 
hue, and cadaverous expression. The tongue was slightly swollen, 
<}oyered with a thick creamy fur, and deeply fissured. The stomach was 
•distended with gas, and the parieties of the abdomen boggy; action of the 
heart extremely feeble but normal; pulse at wrist almost imperceptible. 
fie complained of great lassitude, loss of appetite, constant headache, and 
stiffiiess of the back of the neck, extending upwards to the base of the 
skull, while the pains in his loins, hip, and knee-joints rendered locomo- 
tion an exceedingly difficult and painful operation. After the second bath 
M felt much improved in hia ffeneral condition. The stiGGaess in his net 
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YudahMl, lie compbdiied leM of headftebe, and his tppetita impeoff^^ 
Encouraged by so good a beginning, be penerered, and mJUr a 9kartc$wrm 
0f <miy eight baths^ h$ wot quite eonpaUseent, being able to attend to bis 
ordinary avocations with a restored appetite, and an increase of mnsooJar 
strength, and an inmanity from pain, which enabled faim from not being. 
aMe to hobble mors than a fsw perches at a time, U umlk m iitUmm ef sts 
miUe without the $lighte*t feeHng of fatigue. He continued in the enjoy- 
ment of good health up to a couple of months ago, when he was exposed 
to a whole day*s rain, got his clothes thoroughly saturated, and, as a 
natural consequence, an attack of aonte rheumatism, from which he haa~ 
not yet completely recovered." 

This case has nothing worthy of reporting about it for Hydropa- 
thic practitioners^ as it is their daily arocation to treat such cases^ 
riz. — simple disease, easily subdoable in the first instance, made 
chronic by drugging, and then, after years of protracted suffer-- 
in^, readily yielding to the powerful agency of the Bath, whicby, 
in this instance, appears to have been solely relied on, without 
any drugging at alL Kot so, howcTer, in the second case, which 
is described as *' an excellent example oi psoriasis inpstenUa--' 
that is an inveterate form of scaly eruptive skin disease, known 
as " European leprosy :" — 

**£very part of his body, except the scalp, was the seat of the disease, 
but it had selected the lower extremities as the particular field for its de- 
predations — ^from the knee of each leg to the sole of the foot was one mass 
of diseased cuticle. In many places fissures of great depth and extent 
existed, and communicated an aspect at once repulsive and alarming to the 
limbs. Upon the right leg also two small, but deep, and unhealthy locA- 
ing ulcers had formed, and these I found most difficult to heal. I com- 
menced treatment by ordering him a Turkish Bath, which cleanses the- 
skin and rids it of all extraneous or effete matter more effectually than any 
other agent with which I am acquainted, and by eo doing prepares it for the 
application of more epecijio remediee (!). I then ordered him to tdke 
eulphuret of potash bath every day for a fortnight, and at the same time I 
prescribed four drops of the lif. arsetttealie three times daily after food. 
Before the expiration of the fortnight, during which he had a bath ever^. 
dap, he was very much improved in every respect.'* 

Here we have ''an excellent example'* of what patients have to» 
expect, who confide themselves to enlightened scientific practi- 
tioners, who, like Dr. Butler, seek to combine Hydropathia 
agents with their poisonous ''pharmaceutical filth'' — attempting 
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te vndo with their drags what Nature is ende&yoiiring to ellboi 
through the simple agency of the Bath. The poison of th» 
aisenie and potash was, to some extent, neutralised and speedily 
eliminated from the system by taking the B^ttk daily ; but this 
was attended with a more or less exhaustiye effect on the system, 
and necessarily retarded reooyery. But, of course, medical 
Ebysiology, l^erapeutics, and logic, all combine in asoribiag 
reooyery to the potash, arsenic, and nitrate of silyer, which was^ 
'' passed pretty freely over the surface," to further irritate the 
diseased cuticle and vesicles ! The patient, however, got nearly 
well in spite of the poisons poured into him ; went away; and 
in three months returned, when the disease " had assumed some 
of its former virulence/' 

**I at once adopted the same treatment that had before proved so- 
saocessfol, with Uie exception, thai I alttrnatdd th$ $ulphmr$t of potash tffitA 
mUn$ andsulphwr vapoiur-baths. The happieet reeults foUowed the adop- 
tka of this plan, and he is now again making rapid and certain strides 
towards oonyalescence. I should ha^re mentioned that bef oto he consulted 
ms^ he had been about nine months ill, and had been pronounced incurable 
bj more than one praetitionsr." 

Enlightened pracUtioners ! and what a sensible patient ! These 
cases, however, show what the Bath is capable of doing, even 
when ignorantly and unskilfully employed by Drug Doctors who 
defile 'its nmplicity and purity, and thwart its salubrious and 
curative action by administering their noxious compounds. We 
need only repeat what we said before, that it is open to patients 
to select one system of treatment or the other, according as their 
intelligence may dictate ; but if they have sense enough to adopt 
the Hydropathic, let them take ordinary precautions to ensure 
its proper administration, and not ally it with poisonous drug 
practice to counteract its beneficial effects. As for the manner 
in which these cases are reported, they have certainly enabled 
m to comprehend more clearly than we did what Sir John Forbee 
intended to convey when he said — ** The scribblers of the pro- 
fession are a true plague : they fill the journals with cases, the 
truth of which is often questionable, and when not questionable, 
ftre so imperfectly narrated as to be useless. The object aidie^ 
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at by them is a short and volaeless notorietj." — Briiish tmi 
Foreign Medical Review ^ vol. xxi. p., 445. 

As for the sulphur- vapour bath employed in this case, it was, : 
if not positively injurious, at least utterly worthless, as regards 
the sulphur. The medical profession have long laboured under 
the grossest delusions on the subject of '* medicated baths." 
They have favoured them, because they thought it was within 
their power to impregnate at will the body with the poisons 
composing the baths, whereas, in some instances, the poisons 
used never enter the body at all ; and in every case where benefit 
is derived from such a form of bath, it is from the Seat, and 
not from the Medication, 

Dr. Robert M*Donnell, Surgeon to Stevens' Hospital, tells 
his students that the calomel- vapour bath is a deception, for 
that calomel is not absorbed by the skin. He says : — 

*'When I was a stndent I frequently ordered, nnder the direction of 
the late Dr. Hntton, calomel ointment for the treatment of psoriasis and 
lepra, not syphilitic. Those who were acquainted with the practice of this 
•eminent surgeon, will rememher that he frequently prescribed an ointment 
consisting of one drachm of calomel to an ounce of lard, to be freely rub- 
bed over the surface of the body in such cases. I was struck by the fact 
that this mercurial preparation, so active when given intsmally, never 
fneretirialized when rubbed over tlie akin in the form of ointment. I have 
known pounds of it to be used — rubbed in in ounces daily over the entire 
body — ^but I never knew a case to be salivated by it. Later, when turning 
my attention more to the subject which at present occupies us, I found 
that mereurialtzation did not follow even the very frequent use of the calomel 
vapour-bath — provided the patient did not let his head into the vapour and 
inhale the sublimated calomel. When a patient leaves the calomel vapour^ 
bath, if we scrape the surface and examine what has been there deposited in 
the microscope, we find tJ^ sublimated calomel in crystals — a form ill adapted 
for cutaneous absorption. 

"In fact, so convinced am I that under ordinary circumstances the 
-cutaneous absorption of calomel does not take place, that although I have 
no love for it, yet, so far as regards fear of mercurialisation, I should not 
mind spending a month up to my neck in a sack of calomel. How is it 
then that tJ^e calomel bath has been found to do so much good? 

** It is, gentlemen, simply the vapour-bath acting beneficially on a malady 
which tends to get well of itself. ^^ — Medical Press and Circular, March- 25, 1868. 

And the same is equally true of all Mineral hatha: any good 
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dmTed fma &em is dee aolel j to the beat of the wmter, and 
not to anj poiffuioQs snbetanoe with which the j maj be impre^-^ 

It is not to be expeeted that objections to the Bath will be 
•uddenlj orercome, or, that when ashamed to giTO open ex* 
preasion to them, the *' snbtle seniors *' of the profession will 
be less active in cairying on their opposition in prirate to the 
great detriment of patients who consider they can safelj repose 
oonfidenoe in the rectitude and soundness of such adrisers. 
The progress of the Bath will be in proportion to the intelligenoe 
of the public, and every year is accumulating a mass of 
authoritatiTe evidence in its favour. 

As it is, any practitioner who ill advisedly disparages the 
Bath without having ddgned to study its properties and test its 
merits, only exposes his own incapacity — his own palpable \m* 
fitness to be entrusted with the care of what is so valuable to 
mankind as the possession of sound health. The ablest 
practitioners who have studied the Bath, bear unequivocal 
testimony in its favour. It is only among the self-sufficient 
and the self-contented, the indolent and the presumptuously 
ignorant, that its general merits are questioned or denied. 

Dr. Samuel Jeafferson, in his address, as President of the 
British Medical A^ssociatioD, at the annual meeting of that body 
in 1865, gave his experience of tho Bath as far as it had ex* 
tended: — '*My own experience,** he said, **is as yet too 
limited to warrant my speaking largely on the subject of tho 
Turkish Bath, but it is fair to state thiit the doubts and anxietw 
with which I first regarded it have greatly subsided, and it con- 
tinues to gain my confidence J^ 

We are not aware of any medical gentleman having candidly 
investigated the merits of the Bath, so as to be enabled to base 
his judgment on experience, who did not, like Dr. Jeafferson, 
find his doubts and anxieties subside, and his confidence in its 
efficacy, as a iherapeulic agenf, continue to increase in propor- 
tion as his experience became more enlarged and matured. 

There are, however, some respectable practitioners w 
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villinglj allow thai the Bath does poMeaa great medto in ilt 
44)pliealnlit3r to some partietilar forma of diaeaae, but whoae 
minds are imbued with speculative apprehensbns respeotiAg its 
«afbty in oartain cases. An ind^nite and nndefinaUe dread is 
felt, that dangerous consequenoes might possibly result tnm its 
use^ and while such a feeling ezists it is only natural to ei^eet 
that it should be shared, to a large extent, by the publio All 
such apprehensions^ however, arise fixHn the want of «t{^MMi^ 
^Mperience, It was experience alone that, for example, inqnred 
a rational practical confidence in the use of chlero^orm, and ill 
Uko manner, it is only experience that can make praetitionens 
and patients acquainted with the value and safety of the Bath^ 
Experience will teach that objec^ons have been urged against 
its use, which are altogether of a visionary charaoter, and have 
arisen from a careful investigation of its properties and uses not 
having been practically instituted. One ill-informed penon 
•conveys to another equally ill-informed his imaginary appro* 
hensions, which are thus retailed in society until th^ eome t^ 
be regarded as established facts. In this way error is 
propagated, and doubts and anxieties created, which can only 
be removed by the diffusion of sound knowledge derived frott 
the ealm investigations and successful results of experieooe. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Mydropathy in Disease — Illustrative eases — Dr. James Wilson, Dr. 
Griffith, Dr, Dennett, etc., etc. — Medical men the most apprecia- 
tive Hydrepathic patients — The Doth in Croup, contrasted with 
Drug-practice — The Bath in aU InfamUle Disease, atsd as « 
means of saving yotmy life — The Doth a domestic necessity. 

Ihu James WilBcm was tlie first English pbysioian who, attracted 
hj Hie fame of PnoBsnitz, risited QrHfenburg, and subsequently 
introduced and established Hydropathy in England. He says 
in the preface to bis most instructiTe work on the Water Cure — 
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I bftd long snfiSered from iU-lieahh; for «ftar an mrasvally long pro- 
feeriontl ednoatioai al kome and oa the oontin«nt, drroting mjself to ii as 
mj g!r«at ploastue, as well as my bosineas, I entered at once, witkont 
sufficient rest, on a rather large private practice, and, at the end of ten 
years, had become diseased inysell 

** This pathological condition consisted in ehrenic inJtammatHm of the 

'^heiemim, a eonfetied fiver, nervous dpsptpaia, and psoriaaie, with frequent 

■ attaeke ef neuralfia — an inTsterate ooroplication which scientific medical 

mm know to he all bnt inewrablSt and quite so by an^ exclusive medieitial 

meaeuret, 

** Finding no permanent relief firom tiie best medical advice, combined 
wHh MMr/y three peare eontinental trafiel, wben I was first told of the b<dd 
and conymhiensiTe trestanenl, which a man without any professional 
«dii6ation had ▼enftored to make upon the human body, mainly by the ap- 
plication of pure water, my informants seemed to consider that tiiey were 
less citing a great discovery in remedial art, than a new instance of the 
andadfy of empirics and Ike erednllfy of mankind. I had reason to th»k 
^Uilfereatly, and had often oontenplaAed the possibili^ of a rational system 
of hydro-therapentics. 

** goon after my matriculation at Trinity College, Dnblin, in 1825, 
having already studied some years at a large hospital, I heard fiom the 
%s of one of the greatest Professors of tlie day, the f (blowing remarioUe 
mosimw^ If men hmo hcte $e use unUr^eeutoeUeUeUtke remedial reau' 
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wkieh it is capabh of producift^, it tcould b$ w>rth all other nrnkNespui 
togHher,^ Knowing sufficiently the grounds npon whidh Dr. Maoarinejr 
made this assertion, and coming from one who was then my M agnns Apollo, 
it made a more indelible impression, perhaps, than it did on any oflier o^ 
his hearers; and now, after the lapse of many years, I heard of a non* 
professional man attempting to solve the problem indicated in the diotnnr 
of one of onr most profonnd physiologists and best teachers. I did not 
hesitate to proceed at once to inrestigate those pretensions, and pnt them 
to the proof in my own person, for a period exceeding a year." 

Now, what was the result of the experiment ? Why, " at 
the end of three month^ treatment,^* says Dr. Wilson, *' IcoukT 
walk twenty mt'lea, and eat hard cow heefwith any man ! " And 
after remaioing more than a year at Grafenburg, undergoing the 
system and studying it, he returned, he says, '' m m perfect 
health as I had ever enjoy ed.^^ But when he spoke of introducing 
the system into England, he says, **few medical men would even 
listen to me, or discuss the rationale of the system; and, without 
exception, all my Mends in the profession sought to dissuade me 
from the undertaking." Happily, however, he was not dis- 
suaded, and he has lired to see scientific Hydropathy established 
with a snecess that was not to be dreamed of when he com« 
menced his enlightened labours. 

Dr. Wilson mentions a fact which is worthy of consideration 
by the public at large. He soys, " my best patients have often 
been retired medical men — acute, learned, and experienced- 
men mature in judgment and in years — ^men sufficiently clear- 
sighted to see the erfors and inefficiency of the old system of the 
drug-treatment of chronic disease, and too independent and too 
honest not to hail an ally of the healing art, come in what guise, 
under what name, from what quarter it might.** Is this not 
significant? It consists with the experience of every gentleman 
who has had extensive Hydropathic experience; and ought not 
the knowledge of such a fact make the public reflect on tha 
merits of the two systems? 

After the Bath had been established by Dr. Barter in Ireland, 
among the first who took it up in England was a retired medical 
gentleman, Dr. George Witt; and it was in his private Bath ia 
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Iiondon, erected 1868, that Erasmus Wilson says, '' I first to(^ 
Tank as a bather/' and obtained that knowledge which led him 
to declare its establishment *' a boon to humanity." In like 
inann^ the most zealous and the ablest advocates of the Bath, 
as of Hydropathy generally, have been medical gentlemen who, 
-as a sort of forlorn hope, after protected suffering, and the utter 
failure of all drug treatment to afford relief, were induced to 
make trial of its curative properties. In this way. Dr. Griffith' 
relates, in one of his able and useful publications on the Bath, 
that he first became acquainted with its merits. He says : — 

** He sooghi the benefit of the Bath, after being reduced to an 
emaciated and enfeebled state by a coarse of dmg-treatment prescribed bj 
an eminent Dublin Phjsician, and never can feel sufficiently grateful for 
the benefits receiyed from it.** He says, ** his experience of the various 
remedies for rheumatism and rheumatic gout has been no slight one, com> 
prising as it does, the trial on several occasions, of almost eveiy drug-remedy 
in the Pharmacopoeia, usually prescribed forthose diseases ; from colchicum, 
hydriodide of potassium, bark and ammonia, down to Dover's powder, 
lemon juioe, and iron; but until he made me of the £ath, the delight and 
£f\fo$fmenl of perfect health had been for years unknoum to him," 

Dr. E. Haughton, who has written with much ability on 

the Bath, and has had a large experience as a Hydropathic 

physician, said in 1867: — 

** He was sixteen years ago a patient in that establishment (St. Anne^s), 
long before Dr Barter had thought of the Turkish Bath ; and during that 
time he directed his attention to hydropathy and to the value of tempera- 
ture. Any measure of health which he now dyoyed^ he attributed to the 
treatment he received from Dr Barter. Of course he had consulted medical 
doctors and physicians of the town where he lived, and he had the best 
advice gratuitously, being a medical student; nevertheless they did not 
succeed in doing him any goodj but hydropathy did,^* 

Dr. Wollaston, who served in the Medical Staff of the Army 
during the Eussian war, says : — 

«* In my professional attendance on the sick, I contracted a severe altlMk 
of fever, which neariy proved fatal. After having partially recovered, hj 
the skill and zeal of my medical friends, Dr Delmege and Dr Calder, of 
th£ 47th Begiment — ^whose names I cannot forbear mentioning— I was in- 
4uned to try a Turkish Bath, notwithstanding my debility, I laboured 
under severe hepatic disease and jaundice, fdlowed by esdema of the legt 

T 
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and abdomiiud dropsj. I confess that the tnt Bsfch was somewhsit 
onk to bear, owing to the ezhaostion which attended my iUnesa. After- 
wards I greatlj enjoyed the Bath, and each nteceuive me made me ft$f 
freeher and fresher ^ till they materially altered the whole character of my 
iUneet. The copious perspiration gaye me immense relief. My sldn, whidi 
kad baen hot, dry, parehed-np, and irritable, now became eool, soft, and 
pleasant ; the cnticle peeled off the whole body like the desquamation from 
scarlet fever : I had the pleasure of renewing the whole surface of the body,, 
as if I had been monlting. The new cnticle was as smooth as Telvet, and 
the organ of touch extremely sensitiTe, but not at all painful. The biliary 
aecrotions gradaally returned, the absorbent system, heightened into action^ 
removed the dropsy from the abdomen and exkemities, and the general 
functions improved : I slept better, and my appetite became keen. / wilf 
venture to assert most distinctly that I experienced more benefit from a con^ 
tinuance of the Bath on alferttafe days than I derived from all other medicines 
put toyether, and that I oue my life to the Turkish Bath,*^ 

This is the tisnal story the medical supporters and adrooatea 
of the Bath have to relate, and a large volume might he fiUed 
with similar experience and testimony; hut we will only give 
the latest ca3e that has come under our notice. It is that of 
Dr. Bennett, who has had charge of the Dispensary District of 
Bruff, in the County of Limerick, Ireland, for more than 
a quarter of a century. He wrote, " I otoe my life to the Bath, 
which I look upon as the greatest adjunct to Medical Science 
that ever was discovered.** Like others, he was prejudiced 
against the Bath, for it ran counter to all his professional 
training and practice; yet, as a forlorn hope, he had recottrse to 
it in 1867, and now lives in the enjoyment of good health. In 
a letter to Dr. Barter, he says: — 

'^ You pronounced what I now know to be a most perfectly correct and 
most accurate diagnosis of the disease h'om which I had been suffering for 
the last ten months, the last two of which were to me the most trying* 
with unmitigated never-ceasing pain day or night — the result of recedent 
gout ; and although I did all in my power to obtain relief, having consulted 
the hieads (^ my profession both in Cork and Dublin —men of leaming^ 
IM»d seienfific attornments, who I knew felt a lively interest in my reooverj 
i^d welfare, yet it was all to no purpose. 

*' At the request of m^uy friends, and as a dernier resort y I consented — 
althiPPgh prejudiced against it— to consult you« having been informed bj^ 
Bome medical friends that, from tiie debilitated state under which X lab^iv:e4 
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-^being reduced in wught tevm stcne in ten months — at ture «# I §ot mta 
a Turkish Bath I might not expect to come out alive. 

** To my siirpriBe at my first interview, yon explained to me how Ch» 
Hot-air Bath, so far from weakening the system or increasing the debilitj, 
wblak no doubt was Tery gieot in my ease, gare strength, vigor, and health 
to ttue eonstitntion, and that I might not take one but two in the day.*' 

Br. Bennett then relates how he had to he assisted into his 
fi|9t Bath^ but after taking only two, his strength returned so 
wonderfully that he ** was able to walk without any assistance 
9i ally and passed a most comfortable night, free from pain, £br 
the first time during the last two months of his illness." And, 
ho adds, " after an extensive practice of nearly forty years, I 
ought to be able to form a rational ojnnion. and come to a fair 
and just conclusion as to the utility of the Bath.'' That opinion^ 
to his credit, Pr. Bennett has conveyed to the public in able 
lectures on the Bath, and he has adopted it in his own practice 
with most successful results. One case of a very fatal disease^ 
which he succeeded in immediately arresting, is deserving of 
notice, as it admirably illustrates the material difference be* 
tween Physic and Bydropathic practice, and it was the first in 
wlvich he applied the principle of the Bath. 

Cr^vp is a disease that makes sad havoc among children. 
It has bafjed the art and skill of the Faculty for ages» 
Napoleon, in the hope of staying its ravages among the young 
generation, appointed a Medical Commission in 1807 to invest!* 
gate its nature, and devise, if possible, some mode of treatment 
that might be efficacious in arresting the progress of a malady 
that almost decimated the population ; and yet it is a disease 
susoeptihle of simple and easy cure by rational means. It is 
an infiammation of the throat which extends through all the 
branches of the bronchial tubes; a membraneous substance is 
formed in the throat, which, with muscular contraction, renders 
breathing difficult, ulceration takes place, the infiammation ex- 
tends to the membrane of the lungs, the cellular substance of 
ttie lungs becomes distended with poisonous accumulations, and 
if the patient does not die of suffocation, his fate is consummatec? 
hj blood poisoning. 
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Now, the combined wisdom of all the Medical Faculties in 
Europe could only find out modes of treating this disease that 
neoessarilj tended to increase its mortality. Such Drugs as 
Calomel, Tartar Emetic, James' Powder, Castor Oil, Tartarised 
Antimony, Antimonial Solution, Ammoniai and Burnt Brandy, 
with Blood-letting by lancet and leeches, constituted the chief 
arrows in the quiver of physic with which to combat this dis- 
ease. But there was another device — hronchotomy, or cutting a 
hole in the larynx for the patient to breathe through, which, 
says Surgeon Porter, ** for a single sueeess/ul case there are a 
thousand to the contrary ! I have performed the operation my- 
self on the child, and have seen it frequently done by others, 
and tfi no one caso has the life of ihe patient been saved. I have 
known and heard of it often, but never understood that it pro- 
duced a recovery." — Observations on the Surgical Pathology of 
the LarynXy ete. 

Kow, this formidable disease yields almost instaneously to 
the Biith, and no child of ordinary vitality need ever die ofit-^ 
when deaths do occur, as we said of Pevers, in cases where the 
system, before the attack commenced, possessed recuperative 
vitality, those deaths, be assured, are to be accredited not to 
the disease, but to mal-treatment. When a proper Bath can- 
not be obtained promptly, the next best thing to do is to im- 
provise one, for which purpose small cast metal bars are used. 
They are easily heated, and placed under a chair in which the 
patient is properly seated, as in Dr. Bennett's case. He writes : 

** Bmff, Feb. 5, 1868. — ^Ton will be glad to learn that I had a great 
'Snocess last night in the nse of Hot-air. A gentleman in my neighbour- 
hood had hia dearest child, a boy of 15 years, seized with cronp at 5 o*clock 

yesterday morning, when Dr. was sent for, gave him tartar emetic 

solution, applied six leeches, and next a blister. The breathing becoming 
worse, with constant stridnlons cronping, his mother sent for me. Before 
I arriyed, Dr. told his father the boy conld not snrnye more than a 

lew hours. 

** On my anival, although he conld neither drink nor speak, his pnlse 
was perceptible. Fortunately I brought my iron bars with me, and had 
them made red-hot in the kitchen range. I got my patient placed on a 
€ane-bottomed chair, covered round with blankets, and in twenty minutes 
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liftd bim in a profaie penpintitm. I tlien bad a Uankat mug oot in bal- 
ing water, bad bim daibed orer witb tepid water, and mbbed, tben rolled 
liim in tbe blanket, and placed bim in bed, witb a jar of bolpwater to bia 
feet, where be continued sweating till six o'clock tbia morning, taking oc- 
•aaional drinks of cold water. 

i« Finding tbe beat and sweating becoming ratber oppressiTe, I ebanged 
liim from tbe blanket to a bot sbeet/and, to mj great deligbt, be was as red 
as a rose, bis breatbing became tranquil, and be was able to drink freely. 
Dr. — — openly and bonestly declared be would become a conrert to tbe 
^ndzopatbic treatment after sucb an unexpected event. Tbe patient slept 
for. three bours witbout tbe sligbtest difficulty in breatbing, and I left re* 
joidng in a grand recoTery, as all agreed. Tbe father sbed tears witb joy, 
mnd tbe motber looked on me as a messenger from God to save her darling 
boy." — Extract from letter to Dr. Barter » 

Now, tbe rationale of this treatment is very simple, indeed. 
There is no mystery about it, and it at once appeals to common 
sense. From the rapid extension of throat inflammation, the 
function of Bespiration was dangerously impaired. The patient 
could neither exhale the poisonous waste of the system, nor inp 
]iale a sufficient quantity of oxygen to purify the blood. Fatal 
consequences rapidly follow when such a state of things is per* 
ndtted to continue. The lung circulation, as the great purifying 
process for the blood, was arrested ; and, instead of being thrown 
cut of the system, the poisonous waste was thrown back into the 
general circulation to disturb and derange every function of the 
whole economy, and, without relief, death was merely a ques- 
tion of a few hours. 

But the relief afforded was immediate on the induction of 
perspiration, by which the blood was brought rapidly to the 
surface of the whole body, and its poison eliminated througk 
the awakened energies of skin action. In such cases the skin, 
as " an assistant apparatus of the lungs," largely performs the 
function of the lungs. By this free circulation of the blood on 
the sur&ce, its purification was not only promoted, but the con* 
gestion that was weakening the yital functions of tbe whole 
internal organism was relieved, simultaneously with which the 
inflammation, the congestion of the throat was acted on, the 
hreathing improved, and nature aided to exercise with greater 
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freedom eaad power her own ourative energies. All this is ex- 
cessiyely simple and natural, though it is not to be met with in 
college lectures, nor in Drug systems of practice. 

But observe the common sense of the opposite course of 
treatment that does coosist with ecdlege teaching, and does 
cumber ponderous yolumes of practice. Tartar emetic is a 
nauseous poison, that has been administered for hundreds of 
years in the hope that, by producing a sickening reTulsionf in- 
temal inflammation mi^t be abated. But the sense of its ad- 
ministration is, that at the very time the blood is becoming 
rapidly poisoned a new poison is thrown in to accelerate the 
work of death ! — not alone by adding new poison to the blood, 
but by imposing an additional tax on the vital energy of the 
psftient to resist it ! Then to further impair and weaken rital 
force, at the moment when it is most required, bleeding is re- 
sorted to — an expedient that dqarives the paticBt of the Tcry 
fluid which, as Carpenter says, is the paMam mtm fi>r tlio 
whole system! And then to tortave, tax, and exhaist still 
more the failing energies of the vital economy, blistering must 
be employed to destroy the very organism destined "by Ifature 
to assist the lungs in such an extremity, and through Hxq woame^ 
paired medium of which the wiiole internal orguusm can bo 
readily reached and acted on« when pf<^>er means are em^byed. 
If, in fact, human ingenuity was anxious to devise a eourse of 
treatment that would accelerate the fatal tenninatiDn of tha 
disease, no better mecms could be resorted to than those we have 
described, and which, for generations, have received the a|)faro«- 
baCion of the Faculty in the delusive hope of ondng it 1 

Croup is a disease which is peculiar to the young, and a few 
words may be said here concerning all ^^JnfantUe diseases," aa 
they are called, measles. Hooping-cough, convulaiona, el;c, etc. 
In all cases drugs of miy kind, in any form, or in anff qnanti^ 
should never be given to children. It is little i^ort of Bmoder 
to do so, more especially when mercurial preparations are used, 
lor no human knowledge or foresight can calculate on what 
mischief may foUow. ** Don't drug your children for jour most 
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firiendlj Apothecary," was die aeond advioe given by 8ir Philip 
Oramptcm to a mother; and almost equally pemioioBB with 
•dragging is the costom of bathing as generally followed, and of 
•awathing in flannels. The shrewd sense of the late William 
Bargan — the greatest practical bene&etor his oonntry ever gave 
birth to — when, asked on one occasion, what in his opinion 
would be the best way to improve the social condition of Ire- 
land, tersely replied — *'£dneate the mothers," and volumes of 
sound jHractical wisdom lie in the sententious observation. 

Not one mother in a thousand, no, nor in ten thousand, is 
practically fitted to rear and develope healthy children in con* 
sssteney with the laws of Nature. What between their own 
ignorance of the laws of health, the habits and prejudices pro- 
verbial among the nurse class, and the prescriptions of the 
Doctor or Apothecary with their soothing syrups and alcoholic 
p<»8ons, the wonder is not that one half the children bom into 
the world are destroyed before completing their tenth year, but 
by what means two-thirds of the remaining half contrive to 
escape; and this more particularly applies to town populations, 
^iB well as to children in the middle and higher ranks of society. 
** While my old nurse was with me, the child's feet were always 
X)old, because she insisted upon covering them up with socks; 
but mow that I leave them exposed to the air, they are con-* 
atimtly warm,*' was the remark of an observant mother, and 
what is true of the feet, applies with even greater force to the 
functions of t^ skin of the whole body. 

The custom usually followed in bathing or washing children 
is radically wrong, and wh^i the constitution is delicate the 
process is generally destructive, for it debilitates and cherishes 
^a tendency to cold and internal congestions which pass und^ 
the generic term ConvtUsiom. Heat is an essential to the growth 
and healthful development of all young organizations, but the 
sensation of heat imparted by warm water has its reaction in 
•cold, imd is essentially different from the animal heat which 
nourishes and invigorates the body. It is from withdn and npt 
from mthout that such heat must be generated, and the h 
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means by which that generation can be effected is by the health* 
fnl circulation of the blood, which involves a healthful condi- 
ti<m of akin organism, while in no way can the skin be main* 
tained in such purity and tone as by the genial action of the^ 
Hot-air Bath. It does nothing more than keep the cutaneous 
surface in a wholesome state; and, this done, Nature woi^ her 
own purposes with the internal economy. 

" It is impossible to avoid the conclusion," observes Erasmus 
Wilson, ** that the close clothing of the body from the moment 
of birth, and the continuanoe of the process throughout our 
lives, must tend to prevent the proper and healthy development 
of the skin,, and also to debilitate it; and that the opposito 
course, of exposing the skin to the air, and promoting iU natural 
ftmciionB hy meatu of the Bath^ must have the contrary effect of 
hardening and strengthening the skin, and rendering itsfunctions^ 
more perfect.** And, again, he says: — ** In a word, the habit 
of clothing the body, of keeping it shut out from the air and 
from the Hght, weakens the nerves of the skin, and consequently 
the natural and healthy sensibility of the organ. The little boy 
hred in the Bath complains of no hurt when he is accidentally 
struck, or when he tumbles; and that which would be a punish* 
" ment to another boy is none to him.*' The fondness that 
ehildren accustomed to the Bath have for it, and the marvellous 
effect it produces on delicate, sickly infants, when judiciously^ 
admimstered, demonstrates how in accordance its action is with 
Nature's laws. It is an easy and certain means of strengthen- 
ing the coilstitution of delicate children — ^it educates, trains the 
skin to withstand climatic changes, and thus prevents chills, 
colds, and an array of evil consequences — and, above all, it 
counteracts or eradicates, as nothing else can do, inherited pro- 
clivities to disease, which are the penalties of past transgressiona 
of Nature's laws. 

There are few houses now built for the occupation of the^ 
middle classes in which there is not some sort of provision made 
for bathing — some apartment that is not satirically designated 
" the Bath-room." But a trough for warm water, or a shower 
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bath, is m barleeqne on baUiing; and oonld the balance of good 
and eril prodaoed by enoh bathing be truly ascertained, then- 
can be no donbt that the latter would largely prepcmderate. 
Ererj house should poaaeae a proper Hot-ur Bath, which com- 
tnnee the advantages of being the most bealthf^ the most nse- 
fiil, and the meet economical. 

Healtkftd, becaase it pnnfies and inTigoratea the functional 
life of ohildbood, assifits materially in the development of 
mechanical growth, and ezerciseB a most beneficial infioence- 
over menial dispositions by its soothing action on the nervous 
system. It developes in the infant system an increased power 
to pass with safety and ease, if not with perfect impunity, 
through the ordeal of what are known as Infantile ditetasi, 
which the majority of people believe that children mu»t take, 
bat not one of which a child thoM take if Nature's laws were 
observed. 

U»»fal, because in the Hot-air Bath there is also ctnnbined all 
tbat is beneficial in the warm water and shower baths, and that, 
too, in a way that when used their action cannot be otherwise 
than Balubrioos — the action of the hot-air on the skin precluding 
any danger from cold douching, but making it very enjoyable 
and healthful. " In the exclusive, combined, or alternate nsO 
of itimtdantt and tedativu," says Dr. James Wilson, " consista 
the whole ' art and mystery' of Physic ;" and for young life, 
more especially, ttiere is nothing in Nature to compare with thfr 
stamulatiug and sedative infiaeuce of Temperature jndioiously- 
employed. 

Eeonomieal, because the cost of a hot-air bath, with all 
proper conveniences, need not exceed that of an ordinary bath- 

room, while, if properly eonatrveled, it can be ma 

many domestic uses. It will afford a constan 
supply of hot water for household pnrposeB ; whi 
room, the convenience it aftbrds can only be appn 
who have had experience of it. The annual exp 
in the generality of families by docton' f^ and " 
fllfb," wiUi which ohildreo are soothed into th 
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not only pay good interest on the cost of constraeting and 
msintaiiiing an excellent Bath, but leare a good balance; so 
that^ as far as mere money is concerned — to say nothing of the 
wealth that lies in health — Nature in this^ as in all instaaces, 
has economy on her side. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TAs Btdh faUiUf rtprMfnM <m n panacea — FU true merit*--^ 
(S/rahle and Incurable Dheane — Drugging and Hydropathff 
eantrasted — Ilhutratire ea$e9 — Shin Discaaes, 

Thb aUegatioii that the Bath is adrocatod as a panacea for all 
4106*868, we have more than once referred to as totally unfounded; 
'bttt it ia one that is snceringly whispered about in society by 
Physic practitionerB ; and small minds fancy they art' uttering 
Bomething remarkably smart and clever, when they ])}iriot the 
jeering remark — ** Oh ! you know tJie bath will rui*o every- 
thing !" It is the Drug-school alone that ostensibly profess 
to have a specific for every complaint : no Ilydropathiat of 
iihaiacter would practise any such scandalous quackery. Ho 
kaowB too well that there are incurable disoasos as well aa 
duable-^that, as we have explained, people are born into Uio 
world with different organisms, destined to endure, if nothing 
whatever interfered with them, for shorter or longer periods of 
tune-*^bom with organic defects, with transmitted diseoso, or 
poredispositiona thereto, and possessing a given amount of vitaUtj 
ftom which many things may combine to %uhtraoit but to whioh 
no human art or skill can add. 

Hence there necessarily are incurable diseases whioh no 
human skill can combat, but to accelerate their fatal tormina* 
tion human presumption, ignorance, and quackery, can do, and 
doea do mi^ch. Yet it ia even in such diseases that the Bath ia 
^Oiabled, in conjunction with an enlightened Hygiene, to afford 
fuhatantial assistance ; and the reader, who ha.» followed thus 
fcr, xjeed not have repeated how the Bath accopiplishes this by 
asi^ating I^^ture'a operations in the healthful regulation of the 
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that no reliance can be placed on the most famous drag specifics 
^«— indeedj no two specialists agree in the use of the multitude 
of so-called " remedies " fbr any one form of disease ! 

Take for instance a yery common form of skin disease called 
Prurigo, of which Nosologists distinguish four yarieties 
•characterised by a thickened and discoloured state of the mem- 
brane, attended by excessiye pruritis or itching. " No age, no 
no sex," says Professor A. T. Thompson, " is exempt from the 
attacks of Prurigo ; it is obseryed to make its appearance in all 
seasons, and to find its yictims in eyery rank of life." Again, 
he says, " in all its yarieties, the itching is intolerable, augment- 
ing in comparatiye seyerity according to the age of the patient.' 

" The causes of the disease, whateyer form it assumes," we 
are told, " are obscure." Kow, it is one of the many follies of 
Physio practice to be always speculating about " forms " of this 
and that manifestation of diseased phenomena — ^to be searching 
fifter " exciting causes," which is nothing better than trying to 
grasp shadows. Tins folly, howeyer, leayes ample scope for the 
play of the imagination, and, accordingly, as causes haye been 
fancied, so haye remedies been conjectured. But with what 
profitable result we may learn from Professor Thompson, who 
<^andidly says: — " It must be acknowledged that this trouble- 
some ajQUction often resists every treatment that has been eug» 
geeted! " This refers exelueively^ howeyer, to Physic treatment. 

A free use, both internally and externally, of the most 
yirulent poisons has been resorted to — one set of practitioners 
extolling arsenio, another mercury, some strychnia, others nuz» 
Tomica; while antimony, iodide of potassium, henbane, colocynth, 
nitrate of potash, and eyen bleeding to the extent of seyenty 
oxmces from the arm, haye been respectiyely adyocated. AH 
Aese yarious remedies haye been freely experimented with, all 
alike haye failed, all contributed more or less to aggrayate the 
disease they haye proposed to cure, and all haye seryed to swell 
its death-roll ! 

Surgeon J. L. Milton, of St. John's Hospital, London, in 
Ills papers On the TreatmerU of DUeasee of the Skin, says of 
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P^migo, that under the yarions modes of treatment that hare 

been resorted to, ** it seems to have resisUd wery aitempt ia wib^ 

due its malignittf, and, perhaps, there weate mortf suicide$ front 

frurigo than from all other diseases of the skin pnt together.'^ 

And he is ciuidii enough to say — 

*'I oonfess my entire ignonmoe as to how ood-UveY oil and sfafjohnui 
loay actf and it may, perhaps, save 8<»ne tronble if I sc^, onee for aU, thai 
I am not prepared to offer any explanation of the action of medieines, for 
the simple reason that in respect to most of them nothing whatever is known 
for eertainy and as to elottdy conjectures and cabalistic forms of speech^ I leave 
tkem to those who like them. I am content to admire at a distance the 
piNraon capable of solving sneh qoe^tions aa canpes and modes of action, ^ 
I quite despair of my own ability to do so.*' — Medical Fress and CireiUar^ 
March 11, 1868. 

Yet, in the treatment of skin disease, Surgeon Milton ha? 
undoubtedly made a creditable step in the right direction — h^ 
has found in the Bath what he vainly looked for in Drugs, 
though it is with a timorous dubiety that he employs its power- 
ful and salubrious agency, while he still has a lingeijing dispo- 
sition to helieve that some drug poison may yet be found tp- 
assist the action of the Bath ! He says ; — 

**Bnt the Turkish Bath is the thing; it scarcely ever fails to do goody and 
is, perhaps, more peculiarly suited for prurigo than for any other disease 
of the skin. There are many persons in the habit of sponging aU over 
daily, and who, therefore, have quite made up their minds that they require 
no oUier kind of purification. They cannot too soon ho undeceived as tio tk^ 
efficacy of water used in this way ; it wiU no ipore free the skin from soot, 
dust, dead scarf skin, and secretion, than rubbing a horse gently dpwn with 
a soft towel will make his coat glossy. To rid the surface thoroughly of 
these impurities, two things are necessary: free p^rspvaiion must be in- 
duced, and the skin must be well rubbed and kneaded. Trainers are. wett 
aware of this, a^d when preparing a man for a ^h^i make hii^L p^rspiri^ 
freely, and then rub him down with a hard towel. The vigorous system of 
cleansing adopted in a Turkish bath is more Uke that used in training than 
toy other, and wiU soon open i^e eyes of those who put their faith in 
cold spongijig only, by bringing away an unexpected quantity of^dkty skbL. 
-4* there is no danger to be apprehended from the use of th^ l^Qth^ sp lo^g af^ 
the simple precaution is adopted of not staying in too long at first, an^ 
always taking the bath on an empty stomach, it can scarcely he overdone , I 
have known one taken three or four days together without any harm 
imisingr £ipom It, ai^ sh^d not anticipate any."—- l^tdL 
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Habitoat bathers, and thote who hare taken the Bath ^mSj 
for weeks and months together in chronic disease, will smik at 
Surgeon Milton's expression of confidence, that ''one takoi 
three or four days together" is not likely to be productiTe of 
any harm ! A little more experience will satisfy him that aa 
the Bath is a strengthening, inyigorating process, its daily ap- 
plication in disease increases its curative power ; and he will 
also learn that Uiere is no form of skin disease in which it can- 
not be adyantageously employed, while its regular use is 
prophylactic of them all. He obyiously is not yet ftdly informed 
respecting the essential difference between a hot- water and a 
hot-air Bath» though he admits a preference for the latter — 

"When it ean be ii^ed; but when the patient is veiy nervous^ sofferipg, 
or H^poMcl to sofier, from dueoie tf th4 hearty or sobjeot to famtmf; 
ntheee he resifdaB at a long distanee from any establishment or baths ol this 
kind, or where expense is an objeot, the hot bath is our only altematiTe, 
and fortunately k is a very good mbstituU, The water should be at qnite 
ninety-eight or a hnndred degrees of Fahrenheit. The patient, so soon at 
he enters the bath, should scrub himself all over with the flesh brash, 
latlier the afieeted parts with either the soft soap of the London Pharma* 
copoeift or Peace's transparent soap> and then let himself down into the hot 
water, in which he ought not to remain more than three or four miuntes. 
Haring dried himself thoroughly, he should apply any ointment he may be 
using and dress directly.'' — Ibid. 

Fears about heart disease we have already disposed of, and 
the Bath, properly administered, guards against nerrous agi- 
tation, faintness, etc. But however much better a hot-water 
bath may be than none in skin diseases, it is out of all reason 
to consider it as '' a very good substitute" for the Hot-air Bath» 
There is simply no " substitute" for it — ^nothing that can act 
as it acts, or that possesses its properties. What it can ac- 
OQ.mpUsh in disease, no other form of Bath, nor all the 
poisonous agencies in the boundless rauge of the Materia Medic0 
can accomplish. 

"We have already noticed a case of Psoria&is^ or European 
leprosy, which yielded to the Bath when not over skilfully 
employed (page 346), and Surgeon Milton confesses that with 
respect to its treatment by ^gs, he '' is sceptical with respect 
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to the medicines themselves. " He fortifies his scepticism by a 
high continental authority, of whom he says : — 

** Hebra breaks loose in one overwhelming anathema against the drags 
recommended for lepra; root and leaf, bark and flower, acids and alkalies, 
solpbnrets and muriates, old messes and new-fangled compounds, ar« all 
included under one common ban. The anthroookali, which was to cure 
«Yer7 disease of the skin, is jnst as powerless as the Chinese ethiop^s 
mineral, or the stibium with which of old the Ohreek ladies painted their 
eyebrows. I wish some person in this part of the worid would be as plain 
«poken. There are positirely hundreds of remedies recommended for 
diseases of the skin, of which it is very doubtful whether one was eyer 
subjected to such a test as it ought to have gone through before being ad* 
mitted to the privilege of having a word said in its favour ; yet once it gains 
a footing there is little chance of getting rid of it. Tear by year the 
journals and societies help to swell the huge aggregate of mischief, and 
when an honest investigator like Hebra sets fairiy to work to see what wiU 
do good and what will not, he has to waste years in useless or dangerous 
experiments before he can make maiton pette of aU this rubbish. Mr. 
Wilson has arranged alphabetically upwards of fifty remedies employed in 
this complaint, every one of them useless or nearly «o.'* — Ibiekt March 25. 

But while Hebra nses arsenic internally, be adopts means 
to neutralise its poison as much as possible. He has in fact 
taken a leaf out of the practice-book of Hydropathy, and thus 
applies the knowledge he has acquired: — 

** Hebra uses arsenic internally in all the usual modes of giving it, but 
he also places great reliance upon external means, the principle of which 
seems to be a method very like that employed by Priessnitz. The patient 
ie packed in a wet linen sheets over which are laid a thick doubled blanket and 
c waterproof covering* Ke is allowed to drink water freely, and is kept in 
ihis state of maceration for three or four hours. The patient is then plunged 
into a cold bath, and if possible, a cold douche follows the bath, after which h$ 
^oes out for a walk. This process is repeated twice in the twenty-four 
hours. A light diet is ordered and no spirits are allowed, Hebra also uses 
the potass soap, which is rubbed on each patch of lepra tiU a slight bleed- 
ing comes on, the tar oils, and the solution of pentasulphide of calcium 
recommended by Ylemingkxt, which is rubbed on like the soap tiU exooti- 
Mion is produced. The patient after using any of those takes a bath,** — 
Ibid. 

That is after applying poisonous irritants to the diseased 
surface, he takes a Warm Water Bath to wash them off— to 
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Bontralise their iajurious.effeots as much as posaiUe! This is 
the w«7 Hydropathic agents become soaadalised ia the hc^ada 
of men who have not fortitude of mind or intelligence enoogk 
to abandon at once a pemicions reliance on drugs. It is, ir# 
know, an infirmity of educational training and profesaic&al 
practice that has engrained drug superstitions, and they ai# 
meet difficult to enidicate — ^indeed, impossible to do so from the 
majority of minds. But surely when a practitioner has advanced 
80 far as to have tested the potent curative powers of the Bath, 
' and found no failure and deceit there, as Surgeon Hilton ha^ 
done, or when, like Hebra, he adopts other Hydropathic meanst, 
surely a little more study, reflection, and experience ought to 
make bim discard drug fallacies altogether, and not mar salu- 
brious treatment by counteracting or contaminating it with what 
18 pois(mou8 ? In all cases of actual sores, simple water dress* 
Ing is incomparably superior to all the poultices and filthy 
ointments that ever were devised. 

There is only one other form of skin disease to which we 
need refer, as our object is not to particularise the various form8 
of disorder peculiar to the skin, but to indicate generally that 
in all forms Hydropathic treatment is the surest, the safest, and 
by far the most agreeable that can be employed. Surgeon Milton 
Bays : — 

** Prurigo often breaks oat in persons who have nothing to r^roaoh 
Mwrnselyes with in regard to cleanliness. Mr. Startin, indeed says, * thai 
ihe neualgie itching which some writers consider as a form or variety of 
imuigo is, perhaps, more frequent if/ met w'k in the respectable walks of life 
than any other cutaneous affection* Sach persons oftbn seem sorprised al 
being told to make free use of hot baths^ but they forget that they do not Uik» 
mtfioient exercise to keep the skin in a healthy state^ and that meai^s, which 
iponld do very well with men riding twenty miles a-day, or working hard 
mt trainiiigf are qnite inefficient when exercise is reduced to a gentle stroll. 
£lderly persons in good circnmstances, and people who have retired from 
business^ often seem to think it is hardly respectable to go beyond a atea^ 
walk, but piorigo will not yield to anch gentle means, and tUl reyulurnetive 
tatwdse h§s heeeme a settled habity the action of the skin must he enc$urayed» 
In all cases I think no woollen onght to be worn next the skin." 

Now, we hftve very fully described the perspiratory organ- 
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ism and functions of the skin in Cbaps, YII. and YIII., ^ith a 
Tiew to illustrate the action of the Bath on the internal economy 
through its medium. But we now desire to draw attention 
more particularly to the absolute necessity of attending to skin 
cleanliness, as essential to personal purity and health. "We do 
not mean mere surface washing with soap aud water, cold or 
warm, by which the external surface may be made to wear the 
appearance of clcanlineR?, but the thorough flushing of the pores 
— the perfectly healthy action of the whole organism, by whicli 
alone internal and external purity can bo preserved. We will 
explain. 

Independently of the perspiratory apparatus of the skin, 
there is another apparatus physiologically known as the ** w- 
hacious ay stem ^^ which is composed of numerous follicles spread 
over the greater poiiion of the body, the function of which is to 
secrete a peculiar oily matter for the purpose of keeping the 
surface of the skin in a soft and healthy condition. **Tho ap- 
paratus for keeping the surface of the skin bedewed with an oily 
fluid," observes Erasmus "Wilson, in his Practical Treaties^ "re- 
sembles, in general particulars of structure and economy, that 
of the perspiratory system. It consists of miaute tubes, which 
traverse the scarf and sensitive skin, and enter the substance of 
the cerium, where they terminate in small glands." — Page 56. 

According to the same authority, and there is none higher 
on the subject, it is the healthy action of the sehacioua system 
which is peculiarly and injuriously affected by the " sedentary 
and irregular habite of refined society.'* Its functions are not 
properly performed ; the secreting process is irregularly effected* 
and its organism torpid ; the contents of the oil cells get solid 
aQd dense, and are either imperfectly or not at all exuded. In 
this state they are either thrown out on the surface of the skin 
in a mass, or, if too solid and dry, to be so ejected, they accu- 
mulate in the tube of the gland which they unnaturally 
distend, and cause an irritation which frequently is manifested 
by extensive inflammation. 

In this foul state of the sehacious system the parasite first 
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obflerred by a German phjaiologisty Dr. Simon^ makes its ap- 
pearance in the oil tubes, and multiplies rapidlj. ** The 

^animalcule of the skin is found in the oil tubes whenever 
there exists any disposition to the unnatural accumulation of 
their contents; it is found in numbers, varying in one to 
4^entyy in the interior of the little grovcd cylinder, which is 
squeezed out by the pressure of the fingers.'' — Ihid, p. 62. 
This parasite Mr. 'Wilson calls entozoon folliculorum, and it 
4inites the chariacters of the higher annclida or worm-tribe^ of 
the lower arachnida or spider-tiibe, and of the lower Crustacea 
•or crab-tribe, to such a degree that the scientific zoologist ia 
puzzled in which class to include it. 

But it appears it abounds in all town populations. '' As in 
the majority of mankind, and certainly in all the inhabitants of 
•cities and large towns, the skin is more of less torpid in ita 
functions, so the presence of this animal in the skin is the rule, 
its absence the exception, I have found it in all ages, from 
youth to old age, more numerously, it is true, in the latter than 
in the former period, and in great and remarkable numbers 
during sickness." — Ihtd, p. 62. 

Not only is it to bo found in all ages, but also in all ranka 
of society; and the British and Foreign Medical Review oh* 
4serves: — 

** The delicate town bred lady of fashion, in descending from her car- 
riage, shrinks instinctiyely from the mass of rags, filth, and vermin, which, 
is bronght in contiguity with her precions person by some pertinaciomi 
beggar ; ignorant all the while that her sebacious follicles give board and 
lodging to a host of psurasites, whose numbers may eqoal that of the varioiis 
kinds of * small deer* that nestle in the matted hair and tattered garments 
of the fellow being whom she regards with such loathing. Where ignorance 
is bliss *tis folly to be wise, bnt we consider that such knowledge ought 
not to be withheld from deference to fastidious delicacy, for it supplies an. 
immediate inducement to the adoption of such habits as may free the sebft- 
«ious system of those tmwelcome inhabitants." — Vol. xxi., p. 202. 

Kow, a sufficient quantity of habitual exercise in pure air 

will effect the desired purpose. But an occasional " constitn- 

tional walk" will not have the effect; and, failing such exerciBa 

as will cause free perspiration, relieve \hQ torpidity of the skin^ 
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and restore its aormal action, no amount of mere surface -wsaik^ 
kig, nor anj quantity of poisonous lotions can be of any avail* 
St^i warm water bathing will not free the system from these 
disagreeable lodgers, and, in fact, failing proper healthy exercise, 
there is no means that can be commanded equal to the Bath. 
Hot Air, and not Hot Water, is the sole remedy, and this is one 
great reason why there should be Hot-air Baths in every town, 
and why every one who, lacking the necessary exercise, desires 
to preserve personal purity*— thorough integrity of the skin 
organism internally and externally — ^without which there CMinot 
be perfect health — should consider it a moral duty to hatHtnally 
take the Bath. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Th4 $ffect of Drug tnatment in Cholera — Its un^irsal failure — 
The Hydropathic treatment — The disease popularly known as 
" The Black Death ''—The Drug treatment of it on the 
Continent—The maUpractiee of Irish Physicians despite of 
all experience — Effects of Temperature, 

XjMOhERjL is one of the many diseases which, in a marked degree, 
has haffled all the skill and resources of drug-practitioners. Ko 
medical man, pretending to charaeteri will now presxime to 
possess any control over this disease by his drugs. Physic is 
not one whit advanced in this respect, but is jnst now as ignorant 
and as powerless as in 1832 ; and yet how book shelves do groan 
under the weight of choleraic literature — an accumulation of 
pretentious volumes filled with wild theories and wilder 
remedies, conjectures and modes of treatment all in as endless 
•a variety as the reflections in a kaleidoscope, yet all founded on 
drugging, and all pretending to cure by drugs! *' There is no 
known cure for Cholera,** says Dr. Johnson, Professor of Materia 
Kedica and Therapeutics in King's College, London, and, he 
adds, ** there probably never will be.*' This probability may be 
taken for an absolute certainty as far as the Physic School is 
concerned, but not so as regards Hydropathic practice, as we 
will explain. 

All the authentic informaticm that has been obtained con*' 
oeming Cholera, shows that it is a very simple form of disease, 
•and that there is noihing^^Ufcessarily incurable about it* In the 
**Eeport of the Cholera Epidemic of 1865, in the Maltesa 
Islands," by Surgeons Adams and Welch, published by the 
Axmy Medical Department^ there is a great deal of valuable 
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information concerning the disease in all its forms, and the con- 
dnsions arrived at may be briefly stated — 

First — Cholera is contagious, which some theorists hare 
doubted. This is proyed by the influence exerted by human 
intercourse in the diffusion of the disease throughout the Maltese 
Islands. This, indeed, is now the general opinion, and it is 
always the safest to act on. 

Second — Three varieties of diarrhoea were observed during 
. the epidemic, having very marked distinctive characteristics. 
One was the ordinary summer diarrhcea, which was more com- 
mon than generally, among both the military and the civil 
population, but this was attributed to excess in eating fruity 
which was cheap, as the rich would not purchase any, and ta 
irregular and drunken habits among the soldiers. This form, 
however, was very tractable, and did noi appear to have any 
tendency to develop into cholera. The second form exhibited 
every degree of intensity, and when severe was classed under 
choleraic diarrhcea," but, ** although intractable, \i evinced no 
tendency to pass beyond a certain point, or to assume a more ma- 
lignant form." The third form was so completely intractable 
that in sixty-one cases, where every possible attempt was made 
to check it, in none did it succeed^ but it was invariably followed 
by fall development of cholera. The medical reporters say that 
this form ** was clearly an early stage of cholera^ and it may be 
fairly questioned whether a single case was prevented develop- 
ing itself into cholera by treatment directed towards the suppress 
sion of intestinal flux J* And it is further positively declared 
that what is called generally " premonitory diarrhoea tending 
towards cholera, but easily checked," was not met with during- 
the epidemic, but, on the contrary, the conclusion arrived at is, 
'* that the diarrhoea which appeared to yield to treatment wonM 
luxve stopped without it, while that form of diarrhoea which tended 
to pass into cholera, continued its fatal course in spite ofevert^ 
repressive means.^* * 

Third — ^When the treatment was repressive of Nature's 
efforts to obtain relief, when to that end all the appliances of 
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pnietice were directed, can ire be sarprised that, as the report 
declares, tttry mode of drug treatment failed. " System after 
fystem failed," and the mortality was fearful, risiog as high as 
72 per cent. ! But from their failure there is much to be 
learned — much that confirms the previous couclusions of scienti- 
fic inquirers who arc not prejudicially wedded to preconceired 
. opinions and irrational theories. 

Kow, it is most important to note, that of all the various 
modes of drug medication employed, those were the most fatal 
which dozed the system freely with druge and itimulants, and 
those most successful, that b, the least deadly, which left Nature 
to herself, or gently aided her efforts at self relief. Thus among 
the military, under drug-medication carried to such an extent 
that even a deadly poison, strychnia, was administered in one 
and a half grain doses ! —the mortality was as high as 72 per 
cent., whereas among the civil population who were subjected to 
treatment ** of the mildest character, leaving the patient very 
much to his chance," the mortality was only 62 per cent. A 
very high rate, certainly ; but under the drug treatment in vogue 
ftmong us, the mortality has ranged from 30 to 67 per cent. The 
civil practitioners in JJalta employed drugs sparingly. ** Emetics 
were occasionally used, and also mercury; stimulants never; 
•astor-oil treatment by a few ;*' but even with this comparatively 
mild treatment the rate of mortality was fearful. 

Now, the whole gist of this able report goes to establish the 
conclusion that Drug Medication is not only utterly worthless 
in Cholera, but that it is positively destructive. The whole 
PharmacopcBia has signally failed to provide a curative, and any 
of its various compounds, even in their mildest form, must be 
productive of harm, for they are all alike revolting to Nature. 
Such a system of treatment has only one result — ^to lessen the 
patients' chances of recovery, and thus by aggravating the dis- 
ease its mortality is increased. 

There is no reason now to doubt that, as Surgeons Adams 
and Welch report, ** the symptoms of cholera are due to the 
presence of a material poison, and that the exit of the maUries 
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M«^^' is chiefly by the intestinal tract, commencing early in 41m 
disease, and extending apparently iato oonvaleecence.'' Suit^y, 
if this be the case, the conclusion suggested by the BrtMk 
Medical Jbumal appears to be irresistible, namely — ** that tii0 
repressive action of opiates and astringents mutt he injurious hg 
impeding the exit of the poison,*^ Surely if tlie poison be in the 
blood, and if Nature is endeavouring to relieve the system of iti 
presence by expelling it through the intestinal tract, it requires 
no superhuman effort of intellectual power to arrive at the con- 
clusion, that the sooner the poison is eliminated from the system 
the better it is likely to be for the patient. This, surely, is 
eommon sense, which does not, however, generally tally with a 
drug practitioner's sense. 

This truth was proclaimed more than twenty years ago by 
Hydropathists, and Drug Doctors got hold of it, and perverted 
it into what they call the elimnative treatment of cfaolene-^ 
the eliminative agents being, of course, drugs ! Thus Pr«*- 
feasor Johnson says:— ** The adoption of an eldminative treat- 
ment of cholera — by means of emetics, mild purgatives, tmd 
copious draughts of water — would, 1 am persuaded, do mueh to 
lessen the mortidity fVom this great. scourge. The very general 
conviction as to the worse than uselessness of alcoholic stimu* 
lants in the collapse of cholera is more to be relied upon^ ina»> 
much as it has been forced upon men^s mimdsm opposition to pre*" 
conceived notions and prevailing theories J ^ 

But are alcoholic stimulants one whit worse than emetics 
«nd purgatives ? We have seen how purgatives act — ^how all 
medicine acts — ^in being folio \ved by effects more or less exhaus- 
tive of vital force ; and thus, at the very time when the skilful 
scienti&c physician requires to employ all his resources to nourish 
and cherish the vital power of the patient, the elfmimxtwi^ 
druggist steps in with his emetics and purgatives to wastOi 
depress, and exhaust that power ! It is true there appears to 
be a difference in the destructive character of drug treatment. 
Dr. BuUen says calomel is just 37 per cent, less murderous thaa 
cpiaies and stimulants ! ** The treatment' by wtkmelf^ he says^ 
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*^ wm oertainlj better tbtn hj opiaUt tmd wUmuUmU, iat it pro* 
teced (mlj 30 per oeat of detttfas, whereas the latter treatment 
VM l»llowed by 67 per oent., aad why?" '^Becanae,'' be 
acysy ^ it bft the corea more to nature. Cold wuUr is one of 
Uie beat remedies. The less atimulants, opium aad other Tioknt 
treatment, so much the milder will be the reaction and eon8e<« 
qpeftt ferer." 

In faet, anything t^t is nmo s^sible and scientific in the 
medical treatment of cholera has been taken from hydropathie 
practice. The eiiimnative theory is essentially hydropathioy and 
has been successfolly practised by a very few enlightened pra&» 
titionerB since the experienoe acquired in 1832. When the 
cholera made its appearance in 1849, Dr. Barter published ft 
small tract explanatory of the hydropathic treatBoent he 
adopted, and found eminently successful, but it was idle to 
think of stemming the professional and popular prejudices that 
tkm prevailed in favour of poisonous drugs and equally 
poisonous alcoholic stimulants. But he had the satisfaction of 
seeing that as a knowledge of the practice he recommended waa 
diffused, so was it appreciated : — 

*♦ Tefl Barter that his system has lately hecome the universal practice 
in the Southern States of America for cholera, and $ince its adoption^ 
abheu^h it m 0/ ^urtt but wnperfectly carried 9Ut, the mortality is not on$* 
fomth. 

*' I never saw cholera of so frightful a character ; that in Quebec, which 
you recollect was so near doing for me, was nothing to it ; the violence of 
the spasms was such, that blood oozed through all the pores of the skin, 
e^^eokdly with the niggers. It did not give the slightest warning ; the 
SMti olton f^ at work, and before four hours were dead." — Extract from 
m Utter from Lieutenant* Colonel Cummins, CM., dated New Orleans, Feb* 
fuary 20, 1849. 

Bot Dr. Barter had not then a knowledge of the Hot-air 
Bath, which in the first stage of cholera is the best possible 
^eUminaUi^e that can be employed. In the " blue stage,*' how* 
•ever, he deprecates the use of the Bath, because as he observes: 
-— " Evaporation from a moist surface is the means employed by 
^nature to enable the human body to maintain the normal tem* 
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perature of 98, irrespectiTe of the degree of heat to which it 
may bs enhjected; bnt in the case of a cholera patient in th« 
bine stage of the disease, the vital function of the Am having 
all bat ceased, that organ loees the power of secretiDg tho 
amount of moisture necewary to enable it to bear with impimity 
the action of a temperature higher than its normal state, and, 
consequently, exposure to it causes the elevation of the tem- 
perature of the body to a point higher than that compatiblo 
Tith its well-being ; and such were the results in every instance 
in which I witnessed the application of beat in the collapsed 
etage iu 1832, even in those cases which were beginniug to 
recover before recourse was had to it." — On the Prtvention and 
IVeatment of Cholera, p. 21. 

Cholera is one of those intensely malignant diseases — its 
poison makes such rapid and destructive inroads on the vital 
functions, that when the constitution of the patient has been 
enfeebled IVom any cause, the only cbanco of safety is by 
prompt and etfcctual elimination of the materUt marH from the- 
system. It is in such critical cases that the contrast between 
Drug action and Bath action Is most marked. The swallowin); 
of Drugs may, undoubtedly, be followed by the ejection of the 
materiel morbi; but what then, the patient expires in the effort 
— sinks from ezhaustion. Tme, the Cholera may be said ia 
Fhysic phraseology to be cured, but the patient is killed, and 
of course it was the Cholera that killed him, for it would never 
do to impute anything of the kind to the Fliyeician or the 
Fhysio. But the truth, nevertheless, is very plain and simple^ 
the patient had not sufficient vital force — which ia only another 
modeof expressing what is popularly implied by "constitutional 
vigor " or " stamina " — to fight successfully against the power 
of two poisons combined. Ho might, if let alone, have bad 
liature stroug enough in him to free his system from the poison, 
the presence of which gave rise to the symptoms called Cholera; 
but when the poison of the Physic was added, Nature was over- 
taxed, and death resulted. 

Essentially diflbient is Bath action from this. It eliminates 
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the maUrieM morhi even more rapidly than any medicine conld 
possibly do, admitting that medicine has such an effect; but 
while the Cath eliminates the poison, it, at the same time, adds- 
strength to the functions of life — assists Nature with new 
material and new power, as nothing else can do, to combat the 
disease, eject its virus, and repair its ravages. And we cannot 
too often impress on the reader that this is the great difference 
between the two systems of treatment in all disease — ^the Bath 
gives health and strength — drugs, weakness and disease. 

27ts Black Death , popularly so called, that appeared in 
Ireland during 1867, was another disease that exhibited in a 
very humiliatiDg light all the vaunted learning and experience 
of Physicians, and laughed to scorn all the resources of their 
art, with that of Pharmacy combined. As usual, the first con- 
test among them was about the name to be conferred on the 
disease. Some said it was only a more malignant form of 
''typhus," with which Ireland has always been favoured. 
Others, while they did not question its ** typhoid character,'* 
considered it should be more properly distinguished as "pur- 
puric," and then there were others who would have it to be 
" cerebrospinal fever," and £0 the war of words went on. But 
as the disease would not stay its ravages until the Doctors had 
settled their learned squabbling about its name, there was 
nothing in it but to apply all the remedies that were ever 
thought of, as applicable to all the names that were suggested, 
in the hope that some one of them might prove an Abemethy 
club, and knock it on the head. 

Three years previous to the appearance of the Black Death 
in Ireland, it had teen endemic in North Germany, and the 
Prussian Government having directed its Medical department 
to investigate the disease, Dr. Simon, the head of that depart- 
ment, reported, under date April 191h, 1865, that: — 

'* So far as results have yet been codified, medicine seems univeraall^ 
to have been powerless against the disease, and perhaps in some cases to haya 
Uttened the patienfa chants of recovery. The officer who has just reported 
to tho Pmasian Govemmeni. on the ^idemie prerailijaigf abont Daatsig^ 
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•dTOitt (like iB*aj prwading wriUn) to ths nidden ooUajMa vhich ottta 
boffiit all renudiei. And evidently b diHSAse irhich tends to tlitt isvne will 
not adniil thatymwa/iy diprating treatment "be used againBt it, except (if 
•I «B) vitli the Tei? atmost cinmmBpeotiDti. It is on record that Onv 
Fkrach praetitkoBr, who' triad bteadiug for the disease, lott ihirif at hli 
fint thirtg-ant euai, while a Beoand, naing similair treatmeDt, ifiit liceut]/- 
viu oat of liiMli/ too ; and thongh other pnctitiouera haie alleged that in 
their henda this treatment hu been of good effect, ceitainlj it conld not ha 
admissible eicept under very close and carelnl qnalificationa with regard to 
the cdnnumitanoea of its employnMnt. Uercory hu been /rM/y tritd, and 
eeoiDB to have been a t leait uteltu. (^am haa been Btrongly reeoromendad 
bj some Frencb practitioners, and perAafii, under some circumetancaa, baa 
been of advantage," 

This stalemoDt represeats the conctusions arrived at respect- 
ing drug treatment by all acieaU&o inquirers — German, French, 
American, and English. All unite in admitting the poverleas- 
ness of medicine to stay the fatal progress of the disease, and 
all Buggeat the probability that medicine leasens the patient'* 
chances of recovery. Uader such circumstances it might have 
been supposed that, when the disease made its appearance in 
Ireland, the first care of medical mcu vould bavo been to avoid 
B mode of treatment which had been found eo tberapentically 
worthless and destructive elsewhere. But Drug practitioners 
are not easily diverted from their courses, and the utter worth- 
leasnese of their medieametUa had to undergo further demonstra- 
tion at the expense of human life. We quote from one of tha 
medical organs as follows : — 



" We have carefully reviewed all the reports 
pnbliahed in our colnmna, and have bem Itmok by the fact that tht thara- 
penljcal metboda adopted have berai acaceel; Uu ttumertta, aidtty divergent, 
■UiacordanI, andfruitlmi than thott ichich have htm raorttd to rn She treat- 
ment of cholera. Here ia an epitome of what has racentl; been tried b; 
way of treatment of cercbro-spinal fever in Dnblin — merctiry, earriad in 
some cases to the extent of salivation, emetin, e^thartia, opUtm, Mladonna, 
digitalie, (fHtUf, pntttic acid, ehlorofbrm, ether. Doner' t powder, Jamm'* 
jmi'der, (hlorale of polaih, carbonate of soda with lemon juice, valiriati, 
iodiik of peiaiimm, and einchoiui iari, ammonia, icnM, und brandy — all 
IntOTudly ; enemtta of turpentine, ie., were alaa b«ely admioiHteied : and 
b««da these lutemal ramedias, BUpping, UiJiiMg, bUttert, eim^ttmi, 
oluptt, tatat and IriatiaB to tha limba, and tmrtrati of oHtimoity 
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to tb« AaTsn anl^, mm oftEo pnscribed." — iftiba l Pmr «i# Cfrvutorr 
Jutr lOth 1367. 

Here is a formidable array of Drug poisonB, anffictent, one 
vould imagine, to knock the vitality out of any honcBt disease. 
They might as well have belaboured it at once with the whole 
Fhannacoptfiia ! No wonder the Medical Preu obserrcs, that 
" thonghtfal men, on viewing such a formidable list as this, are 
not unlikely to echo the worda of Dr. Simon — 'Perhapa in lomt 
eatn medicine hae Uuened th$ patitni't ehatuet of recovery.' " It 
is certainly nBtonishing with is-hat prcsumptuoua temerity some 
practitioners, reckless of conscipicnces, throw deadly poisons into 
the human stomach, witliout a rational hopeof benefit therefrom, 
or a rational idea of what their action ie to be, but with the 
certainly, neTerthelese, that tliey are poisons, and that their 
natural effect is to put an additional tax on vital power, and 
thereby facilitate the approachea of death. The some reckless 
and useless drugging has been resorted to in the treatment of 
this " black death," "purpuric," or " ccrehro- spinal fever," or 
whatever other name it may be designated by, aa is still wan- 
tonly followed in the case of Asiatic cholera in defiance of all 
experience. As the same liuthority observes : — 

"U is DOW gmenllj admitted hj the letdingnaDbcn^ the pmtessiaar 
tkkt •iWtn'nu avail nothing Ie rtnvtr patienli from elMltmic ntiaptt. Bnt 
yBioMgh thia coorieUon wuurired at byBamerauB obaenerain 1B32, and 
■■■ dteutve/ji nitUulitd by the ntnma obUinrd bj the Treatment Com- 
mittee of the Medical Council appointed bj the Oeneial Board of Health, 
of the treatment poraned in caseg of collapee daring the epidemic of 1854, 
Ike iUlremnp praclin ef adminUleriH^ drufi iurin^ rolleptt it ttilt, to * 
large tiUtil,pirnilx4 in, mtthtt thamtHtb ot oboleim patienta, while deriniut 
tia aid from them, not nnfreqneutl; tuftrfrmn thtir t^icli, eHpecii 
'trnggle for life is prolonged into the etage of 'reaction.' Now, < 
li> the GommoD seiise of the Profeesion, and ask vhether, ia cef 
rrrehnrtpmal fever, s Hki mebmeho/y and dinrtcHtaile hialtry it 
aBlfJI Ban kb net 4>(a enanf h t* enaUe ns to settle tatae and 
whcUm or not medicina can exercise a nmediol power in the t 
of thia disease I It we haTS, snrelj Uie question presses urgent 
answer ; and il behOTea ns not less anielj, if that answer shoold be 
•t MMe to aoqninoe in, and m* open it hj ceasing to /nuNi M 
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with drugs, whioh, though certain to do no good^ are anTthing but certain of 
^tfi/ no hatm.** 

But drug-bigotry, with which the general run of practi- 
tioners are bo deeply imbrued, is not easily made amenable to 
science or common sense. The extent to which it is carried, 
-despite all reason and experience, is truly marvellous. The most 
poisonous drugs are those that are more generally valued and 
employed as a last resource. To recover a patient from true 
choleraic collapse is an eiFort the vis medicatrix nature but rarely 
succeeds in accomplishing, even when not thwarted by drugg- 
ing, or when aided by rational means. But to restore a patient 
dosed in that stage with strychnine,' or other^deadly poisons, as 
the unfortunate British soldiers selected at Malta to be inhumanly 
experimented on were dosed, is a wicked mockery of nature, or, 
at best, asking nature to counteract not the fatal tendencies of 
the disease alone, but also the destructive effects of a murderous 
practice. The conclusion the Medical Press arrives at, from a 
review of the whole evidence as to the value of Drug medication 
in cerebro -spinal fever exactly accords with that previously con- 
curred in by scientific physicians as to its deleterious influences 
in the treatment of cholera, and is thus stated :— • 

*' After carefully considermg the abundant evidence bearing on this 
point, and now readily accessible, we do not hesitate to afiirm that accord- 
ing to onr judgment this evidence amounts to irresistible proof ^ that in the 
treatment of cerebro -spinal fever, drugs are useless , and that the chances at 
life of sufferers from the disease are, cater is paribus, greatest in those cases 
in which none are given.** 

What, then, is to be done ? Is the disease to be left to run 
its course ? Better so, indeed, than to interfere ignorantly and 
irrationally by drugging. But it has been observed that he is a 
physician ** poorly equipped, who cannot soothe the nervous 
system without poisoning it," and in this disease, as in cholera, 
there are rational and simple means by which its fatal tenden- 
cies may be averted. Dr. Burdon -Sanderson, in his report "Of 
the results of an inquiry into the epidemics of Cerebro- Spinal 
Heningitis, prevailing about the Lower Yistula/' in the beginning 
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of 186S, ftdvocatei the application of ice to the Bpiual cord. Dr. 
Simon, in hie report already referred to, says : — 

" In Tuioiu pToeeu«< of diBease wbich membls meniiigitu in thsiT 
tudue, Out local appIiutiOD ot cold jadicioiulj and skilfnlly made, hat 
giTen to modem mediciDe nmu very nelaiU lueceuei; and to it, more than 
to aoj known reMnn-e ot the ut, I shoold mjaell have been dispoaed (o 
look hopefiiUy in the preaent instance. . And Dr. Thndichnin (who haa 
Been something of meuingitie on the continent, and who has favoiired mo 
vith a memorandmn on the recent epidemics in Bromberg, Ottmachan,) 
tella me that present experience in Oermanj ia in tavonr of this principle 

Hotwithetanding that the weight of evidence and experience 
is decidedly agniast the use of Drugs, and in favour of the ice 
txeatment, yet in Ireland, in nil caacB, save one, Drugs were 
persistently and fatally employed : — 

"We eonleai to Bome aorprise (sapi the Medical Fresi) in obaerring 
that, as far BB we are aware, theae anthorilatiTe recommenilatiana hare, 
with one exception, been wholly igmirtd or ditrtgardid in the treatment of 
«erebro-ipinal teier in Ireland. In no initance, we belieie, haa ice been 
applied to tbe back of the neck, and in (oily one caae (treated bj Dr. Ljona) 
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medical eduoation, and, indoed, is not eren recognised as ^thm 
the sacred sphere of ** legitimate medicine ! '' Thus, from ig- 
Borance of Hydropathic principles, and of the best mode of 
Mcuring their skilful realisation in practice, the ice bag in tbo 
hands of Physic-doctors is little better than the chanoe-medl^ 
that is an attribute of all quackery. It is used as a sort of 
Abernethy club, and, because it is so simple an agent, it is 
rashly and foolishly concluded that no great harm can be done, 
^ould it strike Nature on the head instead of ihe disease. 

Cholera and the Black Death have been selected for the 
purpose of illustrating^ more forcibly, the essential worthlesaness 
of all the resources of Drug practice in the presence of serious 
disease, for the more serious the disease the more worthless does 
that practice appear. Were there any truth in Drug theories, 
exactly the reverse ought to be the case, and powerful drugs 
should exhibit their powerful curative effects just in proportion 
to the malignaney of the disease to be overcome. But the 
contrary is the' invariable effect, and the more virulent the 
disease, and the more powerfully ** heroic " the remedies em- 
ployed, the more certain is death. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise, for surely as Dr. "Wendell Holmes observes, "the 
presumption always is, that every noxious agent, including 
medicines proper, whieh hurts a well man hurts a sick one." 
It only shows how wonderfully perverted the medical mind can 
become by educational training and professional habit'^haw 
insensible to the teachings of scieliee and of experience, wlkcn a 
fiuperstitious faith 'in Drug-poisons, based on a contraay* pre- 
sumption, still continues to be the reeogmised guide in medical 
practice. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Insanity-— First introductiofi of th Bath in a Lunatic Asylum 
— Its highly Salutary effects — Experience of Superintendents 
of Asylums in Ireland and England — The Culpable apathy of 
those entrusted with the treatment of the Insane. 

"Insanitt," says Bingham, in his treatise on mental disease, 
**i8 an affliction as singular as it is terrible — a perfsct Proteus, 
whose mysterious nature and infinite diversity of forms have 
made it from time immemorial the wonder of the multitude, the 
sport of the unfeeling, the gain of empyrics, and the opprobrium 
of medical science. Pitiable, indeed, has been the lot of insane 
persons through centuries of neglect and mismanagement. But 
a brighter day has risen. Diseases of the mind are become a 
subject of general interest. They have been carefully investi- 
gated by numbers of highly educated professional men in this 
and other countries, and found to be in their early stages 
as tractable as others, and in their more advanced state not 
hopeless J ^ — Observations on the Eeligious Delmions of Insane 
Persons, p. 7. 

Hydropathic applications in various forms had long been 
practised in the treatment of lunacy, but on the establishment 
of the Hot-air Bath by Dr. Barter, the attention of Dr. Power, 
Resident Medical Superintendent of the Cork District Lunatic 
Asylum, was happily directed to it, and he became convinced 
• that it could be employed with beneficial effects. Having, as he 
tells us, reflected deeply on the 6ubject, for a considerable period, 
he concluded to recommend the Board of Governors to introduce 
the Bath, which, "after much discussion and opposition," they 
finally consented to do. At their solicitation Dr. Barter under. 

Al 
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took to superintend its crcclion, and in February, 18C1, it "WHjJ 
opened for the reception of patients. , 

The first llixih. was administered to sevcntcon pnticntsunds'v 
the personal direction of Dr. Barter, who in one of his publishfli 
lectures thus refers to the circumstance; — ^ 

** At the first lutli I gave at the lunatic asylnm in Cork thcro were sevoi^ 
teen lunatics. When they were in and seated on the bench they then <<— ^ 
to tell me all their diseases. In a short time they began to perspire, andil 
18 a remarkable fact that yon can recognise a lunatic by the peculiar ^f*^ 
from his person, and, except in cases of organic disease, it is i/tai immaitr 
going to the brain that makes him mad. It is the diseased condition of flM 
blood acting en the brnin, something in the way that whisky docs, which 
causes those morbid ideas in which lunacy consists to emanate from the 
individual, and accordingly it will be found that no remedy exists for 
of lunacy at all comparable to the bath, owing to its purifying action 
the blood. I asked the seventeen what brought them to the asyloni. 
Their answer was vciy significant. Two- thirds of the number eaid it 
whisky and porter, and the remaining third told mo it was mercury. 

**I then came to one man, and questioned him. He told me n4 
about himself, but he said, 'I think this lath is good for every body.' 
noticed that he was very intent on rubbing down his arm, and he 
smelling it, and licking it too. Standing up again, he cried, • I say thi^ 
bath is good for every bo ly.* Another one of them said, ' I say it is not.* 
I asked him why he said it was not good for every body. Ho said, • I nn^ 
a tailor, and if we were here always we would not want any clothes.' I asked 
the other man why he Faid it was good for every body. Now, attend ta 
the answer, lor it is woith a thousand lectures of mine. He said, * Wheat 
I was working in the fields my sweat rolled dovm from me like water. li 
had no nasty smell, nor disagreeable taste. Now sii-,' said he, * my per- 
spiration is thick and nasty, like oil. It has a bad smell, and a wons 
taste. When the cook puts a pot on the fire, with a piece of mea^ or 
vegetable to boil, doesn't the fire throw the impurities to the top, and 
doesn't she take a spoon and skim them ofi"?' I asked him, ' How lonff 
have you been here?' He said, * Nine years.' I then further learned that 
he was what was called a taciturn Ixmatic, and that for six years previotialy 
he had not interchanged a siuglo Avord with his fellow-men. His case was 
considered incurable, but after the fourth bath he was discharged as ciire4» 
He has remained out of the asylum since, a comfort to society, and to hi^ 
fellow-men. 

'*I told the matter to Lord Carlisle, then Lord Lieutenant, and he 
directed the erection of a bath in Limerick, and directed his secretary to 
see about the erection of one at the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 
I now speak it here publicly — ^though the reporters are present — that it ia 
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4t public disgrace that those in anthoritj, knowing as ihej do the benefits 
that have been conferred by the bath on the poor people in these institntiona^ 
<do not extend the same blessings to other establishments in the comitxy. 
Lnna^sy is a reproach to society, and lunatics of all others deserve everj- 
^h^ng we can do for them. God forbid that a man shoold be allowed !• 
remain in the position — the terrible position I have described — for nine 
jears. What must be the feeling of gratitade of that man and his family, 
vhen they foand, that by means of the bath — ^by means of the simple en- 
joyment of this loznry — ^he was sent home rejoicing to earn his bread, and 
was enabled to thank me, as he did on his knees, for the great benefit 
conferred on him. Really when I get on this subject I can not restrain 
myself, when I consider the nights of anxious care and the days of toil, 
and the money and time I expended in bringing the bath to its present 
condition, and in endeavoring to have the institution brought home to and 
subservient to the poor.'* 

Since then Dr. Power's extensive experience has convinced 
bim, that the Bath is "a sofo and powerful agent in th3 treat- 
m$nt cfthe insane,'^ and it reall}'^ is a ciniel shame that such an 
economical agent is not at work in every asylum in the country. 
The logic of facts is irresistible, and Dr. Power's testimony thus 
deals with facts: — 

**The first persons submitted to its influence were much pleased with 
it, and wei'C anxious to go again. Once in the week was the time at first 
appointed for its use, which was gradually made more frequent, and after 
about four months' use of it, I found seventeen persons had been perfectly 
cured by it, and sent home to their friends. The cases to which I allada 
were a long time in the house, and classified with the incurables. 

** After some months' further experience of its beneficial action, new 
arrangements were made which enabled me to use it more generally and 
more frequently, and since then from fifty to eighty patients are daily 
submitted to its influence; many for its remedial action, but the greater 
number for motives of cleanliness; even these latter are wonderfully im- 
proved in appearance by its use, and have acquired the ruddy glow oC 
health, instead of the pale and sickly look of invalids. . . . 

*' Those who had suffered a relapse, after having been sent out cured, 
showed no unwillingness to i^etum to the Asylum, and even asked to bo 
taken there at once, in order tJiat they might get the Bath, as they considered 
nothing else would cure them. / have never seen any ill-cffeete from the 
Bath, except a little nausea and a slight fainting in a few instances, bal 
after a Bath or two those effects disappeared.''* 

Dr. Power states, that after the introduction of tho Bath tha 
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percentage of cures rose from 59 to 76! — ** being more than 
double the amount of cures produced by any Asylum in Eng- 
land," while deaths decreased fully one-half ! No wonder that, 
with his experience, Dr. Power is earnest in recommending *Hhe- 
introduction of the Bath, into allpMie institutions. '^ 

The governors of the Limerick District Lunatic Asylum^ 
enlightened by the experience acquired in the Cork Asylum, 
also wisely resolved to introduce the bath, and it was erected 
and opened in 1862. Dr. Fitzgerald, the Resident Medical 
Superintendent, says — **I am happy to have it in my power to 
record my opinion as to the favourable results produced hy itJ^ 
He has found its administration attended ''generally with the 
most decided advantages'* — ^that it is "« powerful auxiliofry^' in 
the treatment of lunacy, and a ^* useful medical adjuvant in the 
general diseases with which insanity is frequently accompanied. 
In England, similar experience has been obtained. In 1862 
the Bath was introduced in connection with the Lunatic Asylum, 
Hayward-Heath, Sussex, and Dr. Lockhart Robertson, the 
medical superintendent reports, that — 

"As regards the use of the Bath in the treatment of mental diseases, 
I continue to entertain the most favonrable opinion. As yet, we have no 
specific in the cnre of insanity, snch as qninine is for agae(?), and I, for 
one, do not look for such. Insanity is a disease depending on and 
associated with various fimctional disorders, and especially with the per- 
verted nutrition of the organ of the mind. The treahnent of these 
pathological conditions consists not in the mechanical administration of 
the specifics, but in the rational application of the principles of medicine 
to the special symptoms of each indiTidual case. 

"Thus, to illustrate my meaning by a case — ^A patient is suffering from 
an attack of mania, with great restlessness and incoherence of thought and 
violence, with increased action of the heart, and congestion of the head» 
and suppression of the catamenia and of the secretions of the skin, which 
is rough and dry. The indications here are to restore the balance of cir» 
culation, and thus to regulate the secretions, and the supply of blood to 
the brain, and so to restore the healthy action of the uterus, the skin, and 
the brain.. 

"Experience teaches us that such a result will only follow the slow 

^ steady use of remedies influencing the action of the heart and of the 

ous system. Of such remedies few are more powerful in their action 
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than the Bath^ and I find that the continued uee, in such a ease^ of this r»- 
medt/ iviUj through its soothing action on the nervous si/stem^ and the relief it 
<tffords to internal congestion, hy determining the blood to the swface^ modify^ 
if not curct the symptoms which mental diseases present, 

*' These few words on the use of the Bath in the treatment of the in- 
sane would be incomplete were I to omit to notice a specific power to 
remove the noxious secretions of the skin so frequent with the insane, and 
which, in the asylum of twenty years ago, one could recognise as distinctly 
as the smell of a dog-kennel, and which still refuses to yield to ordinary 
ablutions. The Bath entirely removes this unpleasant complication, 

** Lastly — The Bath is a remedial agent, grateful to the feelings of the 
insane, and which they do not, like other means of tvashing, associate with 
the idea of punishment.^* 

In the Journal of Mental Disease^ July, 1862, Dr. Bobertson 
published a paper of thirty '' Cases illustrating the use of the 
Turkish Bath in the treatment of mental disease.'' The tem- 
perature he employed was 146° to 160°, but as he became more 
familiar with the action of heat he gradually increased the 
temperature, and he shares the opinion entertained by Dr. 
Barter, that, until the confident and judicious use of tempera- 
tures ranging above 200° are employed, we will never learn 
what the Bath is really capable of accomplishing in the curative 
treatment of many diseases. 

In the British Medical Journal^ Dr. Bobertson relates a case 
in detail of a patient who was admitted to the asylum apparently 
in a state of confirmed dementia, restless and destructive, com- 
plicated with dropsy and albuminuria, and threatened with 
paralysis. He was admitted in February, and until the 10th 
of May he was treated with all the usual remedies applied in 
such cases, but, says Dr. Bobertson, "ho steadily lost ground; 
the delusions increased ; the bodily health gave way ; oedema of 
the limbs set in ; and he was so weak he had to be carried to 
the Bath, and could hardly stand when he came up from it." 

This was on the 10th of May when he took his/r«^ bath, 
and what was the result? Why, says Dr. Bobertson, '^ in six 
weeks he was at work at his trade (carpenter), and in six 
months he was discharged from the asylum sound in mind and 
body, and able to earn a comfortable living." It was on the 
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dOtli of KoTcmber be was ^' dlscbarged on trial for a montlu 
Puriog the mosth be came to Hayward Heatb to ask for a 
Batb. I found bim sonnd in mind and body, and working for 
the Brigbton Bailway Company, in their carriage factory, at 
thirty- three sbilliDgs a- week." And on the 3rd December ** he 
ira» discharged cured/' The Doctor candidly remarks — ** This 
oare was the only possible result which / did not foresee, I 
thought first that the case was tending to permanent dementia ; 
then it looked as if general paresis of the insane would be tho 
end ; then it seemed as if he were to die from dropsy and albu- 
iniDuria. I cannot but think that the Eath was the agent which 
rofcued bim from these perils, and restored him to health of mind 
and body." 

Similar cases are not unfrequent ; and it is now a demon- 
strable fact that there are no means by which curative effects 
can be produced in mental infirmities at all comparable with 
tho agency of tho Bath. Dr. Edgnr Shcppard, medical super- 
intendent of the Colncy Hatch Lunatic Asylum, Middlesex, 
most fortunately for tho patients cntiustcd to his core, took the 
opportunity when in Ireland, five years ago, of visiting th^ 
Coik Asylum, when ho became acquainted Mith the Bath, and 
Dr. Power ** communicated to him his great satisfaction at the re» 
iulte which he had hithrto cchiircd through its agency P On his 
return to England, so impressed was he with a conviction of its 
▼alue, that he at once urged the visiting justices to haVe ono 
erected at Colney Ilatch. Equally fortunate for the patients, 
the justices were enlightened enough to enter into his humane 
Tiows, and adopt his advice. Accoi'dingly a Lath was con- 
•tructcdi and opened in July, 1865, and, in his annual report. 
Dr. Sheppard thus records his experience : — 

** It will be remembered by tho committee that many of its members, 
bad a uot unimtural mistrust of a power so susceptible of misapplication » 
Uid «o ihvHited m pt^f^/ndiefs b^ the community at large. Thej will be glad» 
tharefSore, to learn drom the inv^ividual who pressed it so strangly on their* 
Hi^rwBurable eonaideratioD» that the Turkish Bath in Colney Hatch Asylnm 
Am hem «•» mttfyml{f(ed suettu. Its power in many forms of disease — 
•ip«ciaUy in melancholia — is most remarkable. Sleep b wooed by its soft. 
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iiifliieiices, and morbid fancies chased awaj. It does not appear, as far as 
my experience jet goes, to shorten the paroxysms, thongh it certainly mUi' 
fates the violence of acute mania. 

** That it removes many obstructions from our path, and expedites 
ultitnate recovery ^ is, however, as certain wi*h respect to mania as melancholia. 
It is known to those who are familiar with insanity, that one of its most 
striking characteristics is a remarkable dryness of skin. In many cases 
there is a pecoliar odour from the scanty dermel secretions, which has 
given rise to, and almost justified, the common saying, that you may smell 
a madman anywhere ! This state of things invites the action of the Bath. 
I>ry epithelium is peeled from the human covering ; poisonous exudations 
crowded upon it in crystal beads ; and not by the lungs only, but by the 
neglected skin, is oxygen drifted into the circulating current of the blood. 

** One of the most noteworthy things in connection witli the Bath is the 
dread with which many patients contemplate its earlier, and the satisfaction 
with which Ihey regard its latter exhibitions. The measure of its enjoy- 
ment becomes the measure of its usefulness and success." 

9 

Dr. Shcppard states that since the Bath has been opened it 
"has been visited by many strangers, who have heard of its 
constniction, and by visiting justices and medical superinten- 
dents from other asylums, with a view of introducing the same 
therapeutic agent into the establishments with which they are 
officially connected," and it is his earnest hope that, in a few 
years, no county asylum will be without one. 

Dr. Sheppard subsequently published the excellent and 
instructive treatise, from which we have quoted, on Bathing, 
Ac., in which he considers the agency of the Bath in relation 
to disease generally; while he refers more particularly " to tho 
beneficial effects which are likely to accrue, and have already 
accrued, from thermal agency in the treatment of lunacy.*' Ho . 
has not, like some writers, sought to misrepresent the facts con* 
nected mih the revival rf the Bath, but admits that " Ireland 
Was that part of the United Kingdom where the Bath first found 
8 home, and where it has been received with less disfavour and 
prejudice than in England, and where its results in tho treat- 
ment of insanity arc best known." And he says, *' the functional 
disturbances which are leagued so extensively with insanity, 
the imperfect nutrition of the brain, and, above all, the peculiar 
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condition of the skin, invite the action of the Hot-air Bath^ an 
reasonable grounds, with abundant promise of success.'' 

Alluding to the power of the Bath to remove the noxioui 
secretion of the skin, he says — "The Bath is calculated to remove 
this unpleasant complication. This peculiar fcetor would seem 
to be owing, according to Dr. Thudichum, to a crystalline de- 
posit round the mouth of the sweat glands, which becomes de- 
composed, producing carbonate of ammonia, in combination with 
volatile acid ; and he says that healthy fresh sweat from a clean 
skin has a most agreeable odour, or none at all,*' — Bathing, &c., 
p. 26. 

We need not give any further evidence on this subject, for 
it is one concerning which no medical man has yet ventured to 
*' hint a fault and hesitate dislike.'' Few of them, indeed| 
know anything about mental disease, and even some, who pro- 
fess to have made its study and treatment a speciality, exhibit 
the most humiliating psychological and physiological ignorance 
when tempted to appear in a court of justice and enter the wit- 
ness-box. 

It is not to be expected, however, that those who are profes- 
sionally entrusted with the custody of the insane will, as a rule, 
follow the laudable example of Drs. Power, Fitzgerald, Kobert- 
son, Sheppard, and the very few others who have, most honour- 
ably for themselves, and with a true Christian philanthropy, 
conscientiously endeavoured to afford the unfortunate patients 
confided to their care all' the advantages that such an agency as 
the Bath is calculated to confer. Experience testifies that the 
great majority are quite content to jog on in old ways of routine 
treatment, without giving themselves any trouble about whether 
the Bath is an invaluable Therapeutic or not. 

It is now seven years since the Bath was first made available 
as a remedial agency in the Cork Asylum, and no one acquainted 
with the treatment of the mentally afOUicted can, without self- 
condemnation, plead ignorance of the beneficial effects that have 
followed its use. Dr. Power has always been most anxious to 
afford his professional brethren any information concerning its 
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remedial inflaences ; and the reports, more particularly of Drs. 
Bobertson and Sheppard, now some years before the profession, 
ought surely to have inspired erery superintendent of an Asylum 
with a desire to follow their laudable and humane example. Is 
it creditable that such has not been the case ? Is it creditable 
to their profession, and to their humanity, that an appeal should 
be necessary to otber influences to spur them to the discharge of 
the most solemn obligations they have voluntarily contracted by 
their professional position ? 

That appeal now lies to the Oovemors of Asylums in Ireland, 
to the Yisiting Justices in England, and the Commissioners of 
Lunacy in Scotland. They cannot excuse indiflerence in this 
matter by pleading " the doctor's opinion.'* It is their para- 
mount duty to investigate and judge for themselves, and there 
is no way of evading their responsibility. The salutary effects 
of the Eath is not a matter to be judged by any doctor's opinion ; 
it is a matter ofsimpU evidence , concerning which the intelligence 
that rules in a " common jury" is just as competent to judge as 
aU the colleges of physicians in the United Kingdom combined, 
and, indeed, with a vast deal more probability of an unbigotted 
and impartial verdict being returned. 

Public officials and public boards are, no doubt, difficult and 
dow to move ; but there is no excuse — there can be none for an 
apathy that amounts to inhumanity. An agent at once safe and 
powerful, agreeahle and economical, is offered, fully tested by ex- 
perience, and certified as incomparable in relieving various 
phases of the most terrible disease humanity can be affiicted 
with, and is it creditable to the civilization and intelligence of 
our age, that an active philanthropy should be wanting to make 
it available ? 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

Tuhercular diseases, their 'variety and malignancy — Conflicting 
Phyaia remedies all ahortive — The testimony of Sir John 
Forbes — Sources of Tubercular dieeaaa — The curative proper-^ 
ties of the Bath and Hydropathy — A change of climate delu* 
sive and unnecessary — JFTuit sound Physiology dictates to b& 
done. 

Consumption has been incidentally alluded to as one of thosa 
forms of disease over which the Bath exercises a powerfully 
remedial influence. ** Among the whole range of human infir- 
mities," observes Sir James Clarke, ** tuberculous diseases ar© 
the most deserving the study of the physician, whether we re- 
gard their immense frequency or appalling mortality. Confined 
to no counfr}', age, sex, or condition of life, they destroy d 
larger proportion of mankind than all other chronic diseases taken 
together. If we add to consumption, tuberculous disease of the 
glandular system, of the brain, of the large joints, of thef 
spinal column, &c., we shall probably be within the truth in 
stating that one-third part of the mortality of this country 
arises from tuberculous diseases; and if to this frightful de- 
struction of mankind we add the numerous crippled and dis- 
figured sufferers whom we daily meet with, the blind, the deaf, 
and the maniacal — for mania is not an infrequent form of thi^ 
disease — and, above all, the painful reflection that the predis- 
position to this destructive class of maladies is transmitted from 
the parent to the offspring — we shall surely have no need to 
press upon medical practitioners the claim which tuberculoua 
disease has, above all others, upon their earnest consideration.. 
^Cyclopadia Pract, Med., Art. Tubercular Phthisis. 
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Like cholera and other serious diseases^ consumption has 
utterly baffled oil the resources of Drug medication. The 
remedies proposed have been as various and conflictiDg as the 
opinions entertained respecting the nature and cause of tho 
disease itself. As Sir John Forbes observes : — 

*' It ii a melancholy fact that «o plan of treatment hitherto proposed can 
boast of even tht humblest success in permanently arresting the progress of^ 
this dreadful wnlnrlp. If W «f <\y\f'f^ mplnnrtbniy nrid httiuiliatin^ to review 
the enormous farrago of dmgs and agents of different kinds brought 
forward, within the last few years, as more or less infallible cores for 
Phthisis ; brought forward, too, for the most part, by men within the pale 
of the profession, and then to reflect on the present position of thos9 
remedies in the estimation of all rational and (rpericneed practitioners^ 
Bhould not this consideration alone teach us that the propoonders of snch 
remedies were all on the wrong track ?^* — British and Foreign Medicat 
Meview, vol. zix., p. 140. 

The following are only a portion of the '* remedies" Sir 
John alludes to: — Chlorine inhalations; iodino inhalations; 
mercury; hydrocyanic acid; creosote; iodide of iron ; digitalis; 
sal ammoniac ; carbonate of potassa ; common salt ; chloride of 
lime ; inhalations of the vapour of tar ; tho production of em- 
physema by a system of forced respiration; dry cupping or 
traction; liquor potassa; the application of a seton; daily 
vomiting under the influence of emetics ; iodide of potass and 
sarsaparilla ; cod liver oil ; wet linen rags to the chest ; mecha- 
nical extraction of tho tuberculous matter through the walls of 
the chest; besides which there have been numberless other 
quackeries recommended and prescribed by physicians more 
eminent for the practice they have managed to obtain than for 
the possession of physiological witdom to guide them. Tho 
propounders of all such remedies, so repugnant to Nature, 
could not possibly he on the right track, for, if Consumption is 
ever to be arrested or cured, it is by following what Sir John 
describes as *^the physiological, hygienic, or natural system of^ 
curing diseases, in contradistinction to the pharmaceutical or 
empirical drug plan^ 

That Consumption is ourablo by snch a plan of treatment^ 
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wliich is essentially the Hydropathic plan, admits of no doubt 
whatever, bat, as a general mley that treatment is not resorted 
to in time. In the early stages of the disease, when its cure is 
most practicable, the baneful practice of drugging is followed, 
until between the drugs and the disease the constitution of the 
patient becomes so impaired that cure is hopeless, and all the 
most skilful Hydropathist can then do is to mitigate suffering 
and procrastinate the fatal issue. 

Ko thoughtful, experienced, and conscientious practitioner is 
now to be found professing faith in any plan of Drug treatm$nt 
as curative of Phthisis. Dr. Hayle "Walshe, one of the most 
recent writers on the subject, admits that medical art may aim 
4it palliation, but cannot legitimately aim at curing. He says:— 

*' Experience shows that the treatment of the phthisical may, with 
legitimate confidence, aim at either maintaining a atattts in quo — at producing 
■tlight local and general improyement or marked improvement of this kind 
— at effecting a total removal of subjective symptofM^ while the physical 
signs remain partially active — or at accomplishing total removal of the 
st/mptomSf and bringing about a quiescent state of the physical signs, while 
the general health, weight, and vigor have improved to such an extent 
that the patient Ehall believe himself totally free from disease, and that the 
medical observer might be disposed to share his opinion, did not passive 
physical changes remain. 

*' I say medical art may legitimately aim at these ends, because, on the 
one hand, these ends have been actually obtained ; and, on the other, the 
man has not yet appeared who can point to results more perfect than the best 
-of these^ as the positive^ direct, and traceable effect of any known system of 
medication. This latter clause is not in the least at variance with the 
well-known fact, that Phthisis sometimes spontaneously undergoes per- 
manent suspension of its course." — Fractical Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Lungs, third edition, p. 501. 

But the system of medication which Dr. Walshe recom- 
mends, as likely to bring about any of these partial results 
is not confined to Drugs, but is largely Hygienic, for Hydropathy 
lias already achieved the signal triumph of having, to a con- 
siderable extent, revolutionized physic practice in the treatment 
of chronic disease. The " heroic practice" of a quarter of a 
<5entury ago is now almost universally superseded, yet Phyeic 
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Doctors, while they ore learning to pronounce the term Hygiene, 
still rail at Hydropathic principles and sneer at their application ; 
at the same time, however, they covertly pilfer those principles 
and apply them in their own practice, for no sensible practi- 
tioner has now faith in the "pharmaceutical filth** he works 
with to cure any chronic disease. 

Even Dr. Walshe concludes that *' equal in importance to 
the medicinal treatment of the consumptive is their Hygienio 
management," but the result is that, by combining such oppo- 
site and antagonistic systems of treatment, the good naturally 
produced by ** Hygienic management" is neutralised by tha 
destructive drugging of the " Medicinal," and even when not 
entirely neutralised, the good produced is falsely ascribed to tha 
'' medicinal treatment," and thus the delusion is kept afloat that 
there is some natural remedial virtue in Physic — that drugging, 
in any form, is a natural and salutary process. 

Tuberculous disease is either the product of predisposing 
causes acting on an inherited predisposition, or is the effect of 
improper habits of life that induce tuberculous cachexia — ^that 
is, a depraved condition of the body which predisposes to the 
disease. 

I. " That pulmonary consumption is an hereditary disease- - 
in other words," says Sir James Clark, ** that the tuberculous con- 
stitution is transmitted from parent to child, is a fact not to be 
controverted ; indeed, we regard it as one of the best established 
points in the etiology of disease." Parents labouring under tu- 
berculous cachexia not only entail on their offspring a disposition 
to the same affection, but there are other diseases a predisposition 
to which is also transmitted by that bodily condition of parents. 
Dyspepsia, which results from an impaired state of the digestive 
organs, is so inherited, and is the prolific source of torturing 

ailments that 

" Make sleep a pain, 

And tnms its balm to wormwood.'* 

** The mischief which springs from the disorders of the functions 
of digestion is not limited to the individual," says Dr. T. J. Todd; 
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** it extendi to ths offspring ; for the disposition of these diseases 
being hereditary and increasing in virulence as it descends the 
clyspcpsia of one generation becomes scrofula, consumption, op 
some other malignant disease in the succeeding ones ; hence the 
decay and extinction of familiefs, and all the manifold attendant 
jniscries." ** Of all diseases," says Sir James Clark, ** we con- 
eider dyspepsia the most fertile source of cachexia of every form, 
for this plain reason, that a healthy condition of the digestivo 
organs, and a proper performance of their functions, are essential 
to the due preparation of the food, and consequently to the sup- 
ply of healthy nourishment to the body. The adjusting. powers 
of the system may do much to correct a disordered condition of 
the different functions concerned in the progress of assimilation, 
ty means of the increased activity of the healthy organs ; but 
the system cannot continue long in a healthy state when any 
one important function connected with nutrition is materially 
deranged." 

Here, then, we hare one great source of tuberculous 
disease, and it is now generally admitted that the '* medicinal 
treatment" of children with a view to correct constitutional 
predispositions, and obviate those derangemenls which increase 
xmd develop such predispositions, is not only utterly futile and 
illusoiy, but positively injurious. Medicine only tends to 
magnify the latent evil — to nurse it into miechievous and fatal 
xnatuiity, while the only treatment that can on sound physio- 
logical principles hope ibr success — naj', ensure success — when 
skilfully directed and judiciously followed, is what Sir John 
Forbes characterised as *' the physiological^ hygienic, or natural 
<8gstim in contradistinclion to the pharmaceutical or empirical 
drug plan^^ — that is, Hj'dropathic treatment which, as we havQ 
explained (page 216), keeps inherited predispositions in check, 
counteracts or eradicates them altogether, by strengthening an4 
invigorating the natural functions of life. 

We have seen how strongly enlightened scientific members 
of the medical profession have testified in favour of the Bath 
cs the most generally applicable, the most powerful, salutary. 
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and agreeable of all Hydropathic agents, while over all in* 
herited predispositions to tuberculosis or other diseases, the 
Bath exerts a sovereign corrective influence with which there 
is nothing in nature or art to compare. In neglecting such a 
means of counteracting in themselves the cachectic state of 
their system which is tranamittible, parents incur great moral 
<julpability; but infinitely greater wickedness is committed 
when, for their own sensual gratification, they transmit an in- 
heritance of disease to their unhappy offspring. ** When," 
asks Dr. T. J. Todd, ** will parents, besides, if not before, wealth 
and happiness, think of h^qusathing health to ilieir children ? 
"When will the physical state of the body cease to be deemed 
an unworthy means of promoting our moral — our religious im- 
provement V^ — Cyclopedia of Pract. Med., Art, Indigestion. 

The Bath, allied with skilful Hydropathic treatment, offera 
an almost certain means by which inherited morbid predisposi- 
tions can be readily counteracted in children ; but if parents or 
guardians prefer to have them tortured by drugging into 
developed disease, or by the culpable neglect of ordinary pre- 
•caulions, hurried into premature graves, what can be done with 
such defiant wickedness ? The crime and the punishment bo 
on their own heads. 

II. The other causes that induce a cachectic state of tho 
aystem which may result in consumption or other pulmonary 
affections; in diseases of the bronchi and pleura, in gout, 
cancer, cutaneous affections, etc., etc., are all more or less iden- 
tified with ntal-nutrilton, to rectify which, as we have seen, 
there is no agent so powerful and efficacious as the Bath when 
employed under competent direction in conjunction with other 
Hydropathic means. Imperfect food in quantity and quality, 
impure air, too much or too little exercise, improper clothing, 
excessive labour physical or mental, and the vicious indulgenco 
of passions and appetites — all contribute to derange the func- 
tions of Nutrition, and induce tho abnormal bodily condition 
termed cachexia, or predisposition to disease. 

It is obvious, therefore, that when disease is so induced — 
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-when it proceeds either from inherited or acquired predispositions;, 
the organs more particularly engaged are those emplojed in. 
Nutrition. Hence, Erasmus Wilson says, " scrofula is imper- 
fect nutrition; cancer is imperfect nutrition; indigestioDy 
rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, are imperfect nutrition. Give a 
power hy which nutrition can be regulated, and you can imme^ 
diately control these various diseases. Now, there is no power 
by which the proper direction of nutrition can be attained ex- 
cepting through the skin, and that I believe to be the explanation 
of the extraordinary results which seem to flow frotn the Bath* 
The Bath does no more than regulate nutrition." Nothing 
more, certainly — all the rest is done by Nature. 

Dr. John Balbimie, who has devoted considerable ability 
and attention to the elucidation of this subject, has Qpnclusively 
shown that perfect nutrition can only consist with perfect depu- 
ration — that is, the perfect action of the excretory functions of 
the skin, lungs, and liver. In this all enlightened physiologists 
agree. 

" The structure and functions of man," he says, •* show that he was 
not by any means intended to be a sedentary animal. Those who liye th& 
longest and enjoy the best health are invariably persons of active habits^ 
From the moment man becomes a civilized being the depurating process 
of his blood becomes less perfect ; in other words, the grand excretoiy 
functions of the skin, lungs, and liver, are less completely exercised. 
From that moment diseases of various type and class, and one large class 
in particular— tubercular diseases (scrofula and consumption) — ^begin ta 
show their ravages on his frame. And the reason of this is very obvious. 
Man's habits and modes of life become then less conformable to the in* 
Btinctive requirements of his constitution ; hi 3 exercise is less frequent or 
less natural — either unremitting or not at all ; his lungs are compelled to 
long periods of comparative inactivity; and his skin is equally diminished 
in function by loads of superfluous clothing, as well as made susceptible 
to every atmospheric variation by all sorts of * coddling* in warm rooms. 

*' By these and sundry other anti-hygienic influences, the blood of the 
civilized man is infinitely less oxygenated than it should be. He volun- 
tarily debars himself of the means of carrying o£f the e£fete matters of 
his body. When the lungs are imperfectly exercised, it is impossible for 
the skin to be healthily active in its duties ; for the two go together, co- 
functionate, if we may coin a word. Baths, of the old sort, and cleanli* 
ness were the best compensation the case admitted. But nothing — Mf# 
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Mm# fueh tuUtituU at that now presvnted to the pnbiu in the akape of the 
Turkish Bath — perfectly compensates the want of actiye exertion in a pore 
air ; for nothing else can perfectly open, and keep open, the body's Safety- 
Ta];Tes, or secure the perfect eUm^uttion <^ the corporeal waste. • • . 

** Th* foregoing obseryationi are a high plea, if th^ do not oonstttvle 
an tinaiiAwerable argmneni, lor the Turkish Bath to be eHaHiehed amon^m 
eo-exteneioely with the evils it is designed andJUted to grapple with, . . 

" If I were asked to give a brief and distinctive definition of the 
Turkish Bath, I woold say — ^It is that which claims the exclusive or pre-'omU 
nent power of physielogieaUg opening the safe^-'val^tes of the IMng meehaniom^ 
or, iM other words, derekpimg a high activity of the depivating eoonomf 
of the animal body ; and so fulfilling the first grand indication for the cure 
of all diseases. If wielded by courageous and skilled hands, no artificial or 
medicinal system will be able to compete with it, either as respects the 
quantity or ^t^Ality of its cores. How precisely adapted it is to arrest the 
ramgw of scrofula and coMttmptionall theory sow declares — U faott fkiM 
to speak. 

*' And we do anticipate and predict an immense decline in the preva- 

•lence and mortality of those maladies /rom the titne of the general establish^ 

ment and patronage of the Turkish Bath among the Western people — now theit 

greatest victims. Among Eastern nations who ose the Bath this de^obttcr 

of European hearths is almost unknown. Hcce omen, 

'* The practical views now suggeBted in connection with the Turkish 
Bath, when pushed to their legitimate consequence, will operate, we be- 
lieve, a great revolution one day in medical treatment ; and will ittftttenee 
fdr good the destinies of thousands of unborn generations.** — l%i fhytioiagr' 
eal Baeis and Omative efeets of the Turkish Bath, p. 10, etc 

Sir James dark k of opinkm^aii which he is joined by other 
authoritieB, that whether tuberculous diseases have diminished or 
not amoi^ the labouruig part of the population^ during the last 
half century, " th^kaw increti$edin the upper animiddU ranks 
^fsoeieiyJ* He says " we have all an opportunity of observing and 
comparing the state of health of the rising generation with that 
of their fathers and grandfathers. On taking a survey of the 
constitution of these three generations, We think it will be found, 
in a large proportion of instances, that the deterioration of health 
is progressive from father to son.'' 

Undoubtedly this is true, and it is mainly caused by the 
transmission of morbid predispositions horn parent to offifpring. 
** A couple," says Th, Wi^^e, ''<^whom one is phthiscal, mar> 

Bl 
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lies, with the calculated iurety that on the lowest compuiaiion 36 
per 1 00 of their offspring will inherit the same disease. Be^md 
ihie, the chances of rickets, and of the external ackaowledgei 
forms of scrofula, exist in a certain bat andetermined ratio." 
Nor is idiotcy to be forgotten *' as a possible infliction." And 
the same writer holds the opinion — *' so widely is the phthiaiacl 
element diffused among us, that if tubercle were regarded as a 
barrier to marriage, a diminution of the population, sufficiently 
sensible to prove of serious political import, might shortly ba 
anticipated!" 

This shows how essential it is to national well-being that 
the Bath should become a national institution. All inherited 
morbid predispositions come under the head of prewfUtNe 
disease, and surely no higher purpose could animate the gOTem* 
ment of an intelligent and free people, than so to inform and 
direct that intelligence as to develop in them physical and moral 
health? 

But were we to extend our observation to other sourcM of 
transmitted disease and predispositions thereto, the extent of 
preventible disease that afiOicts civilized society would become 
frightful to contemplate. Dr. Bemies, an American authority, 
states he ** has found that ten per cent, of the deaf and dumb, 
and Jive per cent, of the blind, and Jl/teen per cent, of the idiots 
admitted into the various charitable institutions of the United 
States, are the issue of marriages of flrst cousins." That 
30 per cent, in all, which, however, is very far from truly 
presenting the total product of disease — the magnitude of all 
the evils that flow from this source. Besides, there are other 
causes, fearfully prolific, to which it is not our purpose to refer. 
It is sufficient to repeat, that in all cases of transmitted disease, 
or of inherited proclivities thereunto, the habitual use of the 
Bath from infancy, with proper diet and regimen, is the only 
means that can bo confidently relied on for counteraction, eradi- 
cation, or cure. 

The medicinal treatment of consumptive patients generally 
ends in ordering those who can ^ox^ \\i \ft %q ^xq^\ ^s^.^ ^^ 
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Snoh patients are usually kept at home and drugged until their 
▼ital organism becomes so impaired as to be beyond all chance 
of reparation and cure. They are then cruelly advised to 
wander abroad — to forego all home comforts, in the delusire 
hope that any change of climate could possibly avert their fate. 
Even Sir James Clark admits the generally deceptive character 
of such advice. '' For the most part consumptive patients are/' 
lie says, '' sent abroad one year at least, often several years, too 
iaU to derive any benefit from change of climate.'' But what 
are they sent abroad at all for ? Oh ! to enjoy the curative 
power of a milder climate, is the ready but delusive answer. 
I^ow, the elimati of the United Kingdom is jmt ae suitable for 
consumptive treatment as any other climate in the world; and 
much more so in many respects, for they can command home 
comforts, which are not obtainable elsewhere. 

In his work on Consumption and Scrofula^ Dr. Balbimie 
says — '' This whole subject requires reconsideration both by the 
profession and the public. The practice of sending consump- 
tive patients abroad is based on very inadequate, even very false 
con^derations. The alleged influence of climate in the causa* 
tion and in the cure of consumption is now discovered to be an 
entire mistake. There is no city of refuge, no land of promise 
abroad for the consumptive. Of this let them be well assured. 
In fact, a total miseoneeption as to the objects to be attained by 
change of climate lies at the foundation of the custom. In 
nine cases out of ten fashion dictates the step, not science. We 
are decidedly against fleeing from home altogether. At best it 
is bootless, unnecessary. JSoery ohfeet, we contend, can be gained 
in our own country; and in this opinion we are not singular, for 
it is now becoming the prevailing opinion of the profession, 
founded on the best data.'' 

Dr. Hall declares that '^all expatriation is vain." Dr. 
Burgess affirms that ^* to send patients to Italy, or to the south 
of France, for the benefit of their health, is a mistake, and 
that the climate of the United Kingdom, as yet very partially 
understood, will aflbrd to the English consumptive invalid 
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as great, if not greater, chanoes of recoverj than flutt dt 
either of the former coantriesy provided a proper Ideality bfr 
eelocted.'' 

Of Malta he says — " I do not remember erer to hs90 fttt 
the sensation of cold so acutely in England as I hare done m 
Malta during a dry north-westerly or north-easterly wind, hk, 
the Naval Hospital in that island the deaths from coosum^oft 
in 1842 were 30 per cent." 

Of Monipelier and MarB$ilUB the same authority sBja— *^ 
'^ There is no part of France where the disease is so prevtaleiit 
among the native population, in the latter especially, whore Ulfr 
ravages of the disease among both sexes are very great." 

Nice — "All practitioners, native and foreign," says Dr^ 
Balbimie, " acknowledge the prevalence of consumption ift 
Italy. More natives die of consumption in Nice than in any 
town of the same population in England. M. Vallery declares- 
that the climate " hastens the end of persons attacked by pid* 
monary consumption/' and affirms that it is *' the last plaee to 
which a foreigner labouring under tubercular phthisis ahoYlId 
resort." 

Italy — Dr. Pollock says of Lombardy that "a localitjr 
equally injurious to persons suffering from consumption oould 
not be found in any part of the United Kingdom or of oentnd 
Europe.' ' He says that Genoa and Florence are specially un- 
suitable for the consumptive, the one being liable to suddon 
gusts of wind and violent transitions of temperature, the oth«r 
to extreme cold in winter and prevalence of northerly winds* 
Eome and Naples are equally unfavorable as a reindence for the 
c(Misumptive, and the fact that in the former city there is a 
consumptive hospital speaks for itself. 

Madeira— Br, Ecnton declares that of those who are sent 

to, and remain at, Madeira vtdth suppurating lungs, nearly all 

die, and in as short a time as they would have done at home, 

and very probably much quicker. Dr. Mason, who Kved at 

Madeira two years, and spent his time in making minute meteoz*« 

ological observations, arrived at coiiS^u«voTi^ ^^rj ^^si^w^ t^^ 
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its repmtiiti«» as a reeort for consumptiTe patients. He de- 
scribes (be oUmate as 210 mare to be relied on than any other 
place for certainty of fine weather ; that it was saturated with 
liiUDidity daring the greater part of the year^ much more so 
4iim e^en Iiondon ; its high temperature enabling it to contain 
^ larger amount of moisture, it was even more prejudicial to 
the human constitution ; that its dampness was such that it 
was impossible to ke^ iron in any form from being rapidly 
Qxydised ; that deliquesoent substances were rapidly saturated 
^ith moisture ; and that consumption and scrofula were frequent 
among the natives — a point remarked by other physicians. 

JSast Indtei — ^Dr. Green says — ** I have seen so much misery 
in private families, and so much harm in the public servicei 
arise from the false views that prevail respecting scrofula and 
•consumption being benefited by a tropical climate that I feel 
bound to state my conviction that Bengal, at any rate, is most 
inimical to these diseases. I have seen medical men, clergymen, 
officers in the service, &c., who have told me, when surprised 
with the fatal turn of these diseases, that they expected to get 
well here. I have seen young and beautiful European ladies 
eanied off with appalling celerity. I have seen quite young 
soldiers who, if they do not quickly die, are sent home whoUy 
unfit far this or any oth^ service. I have visited Ftoang and 
Singapore, nor can I think, from my observations there, that 
ih&y in any way retard the fatal issue of consumption.'^ 

Dr. Mason gives it as his conviction ''that Nabme has 
idapM the comtitution of man to the climate of his ancestors^^^ 
«td entirely condemns change of climate for the consumptive 
<09nstituti(m. He contends that change of air at home will 
effect whatever good climate can effect in consumption. '* The 
population of cold climates evince no peculiar liability to 
scrofula or consumption, nor do those hot climates evince any 
peculiar exemption." British soldiers in Canada ai*e even 
lees affected with those diseases than in the West Indies, 
where consumption is more rapid among them than at hoo^e. 
{Consumption is rare in Qreenland, Lapland, Iceland, and 
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Bnssia— countries which onght to be rifb with the disease, it 
simple indemency of climate has aught to do with its 
causation. 

The records of the British army show the extra freqnenojr 
of consumption in southern regions as compared with northern. 
The proportions of attacks at the yarious stations is thus giren 
— Jamaica, 13 per 1,000; West Indies, 12; Bermuda, 9; 
Canada, 6^ ; United Kingdom, 6^. And in the United Kingdom 
the mortality from tubercular disease is not greater in the cold 
than in the warm seasons of the year. 

In short, as Dr. Balbimie sums up : — 

** Every end the eonsumpiive paiient seeks in going abroad may he ohtainett 
mi home^ without the expense, hardship, peril, inconyenienoe, and the- 
seyeranoe of lifers best ties that attend expatriation. 

** The grand desideratum in the matter — ^that which giyes expatriation 
any adyantage it eyer claimed — is not change of climaie, but change of 
habits and of Hygiene, This is the point to be insisted upon when we 
talk of the agency whereby consumption is to be arrested. 

** In whateyer place, by whateyer system of treatment, a patient is- 
permitted to liye more in the open air, and to breathe a purer atmosphere 
— to take more exercise— to cnltiyate a healthier activity of the grand 
excretory functions of the body, the skin, lungs, and bowels — ^to liye 
freer of disquieting cares and anxieties, and to follow out a more carefullj 
planned diet ftid regimen than heretofore — there he will run the mosi 
certain chances of cure. These are the things impUed in a change of 
climate — the conditions on which alone hang the hopes of cure.*' 

From these considerations it will be understood that the 
soundest and kindest advice it is possible to give patients is, 
that they should remain at home — ^that, eschewiag all physic 
quackery, those who possess the means- should at once, without 
loss of valuable time, select some Hydropathic establishment 
where under skilfal treatment their disease may be certainly 
arrested, perhaps completely eradicated, when taken in its 
incipient stages. Patients may be assured that the Bath fair 
more than supplies all that change of climate was ever assumed 
to be capable of yielding — ^that infinitely greater relief is cer- 
tain to be derived from it in all diseases, even the most malign 
nant and in their worst stages, than from the most genial climate 
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and tlie most artful manipulation of physic ; while its coratiTe 
properties are incomparable. 

"It is absurd," says Dr. Tucker, "to send consumptiTO 
patients to hot climates when they can have higher tempera- 
tures at home, at less expense to their physical strength and 
pecuniary circumstances. When under the beneficial influence 
of a Hot-air Bath of a temperature to suit each particular case^ 
they can have in two hours more impurities of blood removed 
fi^>m the system, through the skin, than could be removed in 
It two months' residence in a warm climate." — The Reformed 
Itaman or Oriental Baths, p. SO. 

Besides, it is totally impossible for any climate, no matter 
how genial it may be, to do for an invalid what the Bath has 
proved its capability of accomplishing. A foreign residence, 
in addition to other discomforts, necessarily involves more or 
less of physical fatigue, if not of mental anxiety, and this at a 
time, too, when the patient's vitality should be most carefully 
husbanded. The Bath, on the contrary, never causes physical 
fatigue, while its influence on the mental state is most soothing 
and salutary — it always strengthens and exhilarates. 

Wisely guided, then, patients will seek relief at some 
Hydropathic establishment at home, where they will enjoy 
home comforts, and have combined with the Bath all the health- 
giving resources of scientific Hydropathy. They may repose 
implicit confidence in the assurance, that by such means alone 
can predispositions to disease, and disease itself, be successfully 
encountered, overcome, and cured. Failing Hydropathic 
means, consumption, like some other forms of disease, is abso- 
lutely incurable by art, and patients should reflect on this, for 
what is curable up to one stage becomes incurable when that 
stage is passed. Let not valuable time be wasted in the miser- 
able and fatal folly of aggravating disease and lessening the 
chances of recovery by following the destructive process of 
physic doctoring — a course against which common-sense and 
sound physiology alike protest most vehemently. 



Z«gutatitt prmitum for <A« voUtittxry eOabliihiunt tf Bath*, ate, 
—The Acts ptrmmivt and inoperativt — Sanitary Ltgialatiom 
ot^ht to h» compuhory — Duty of the Qovemmmt. 

The ntilify of Baths as public institiitiona has been uieideiitallr 
nferred to, and the Legt^ture more than twenty years ago 
ftoknowledged the dnty of making provision for tbeir establkdi- 
raent. In 1846 an Act (9 and 10 Vict, cap 74) was paeaed for 
England, to encourage the Tolmitary eetablisbnent of pmbliC' 
fiaths and Wasb-botises, and in the same bsbuob a similar Act 
(cap 87) was passed for Ireland. IThe preamble sets forth that 
"it is desirable for the htaith, tomfort, and vf^itre of the in- 
habitants of popnloai towns anddistriota" that snch imtitatians 
ebonld be sitablished, and power is given to oorporate bodies by 
Tohmtary assessment to raise fonds i<x that purpose. In Eng- 
land some Batht were erected ondar the Aot, but the Irish Act 
has renained a dead letter. 

It was not till ten years after tite passing of these Acts, tiiat 
the Oriental Bath was revi'rad by Dr. Barter, and its extensioa 
tbrongbont the United Kingdom assured^ has doneagreatdeal 
to promote "tbo health, comfort, and wol&ieof the isbabitwata 
of populous towns and districts," but all that has been done is 
utterly insignificant in comparison with what remains to be dona 
in order to tSoti anything like [Uraper bathiag a 
fbr the great bulk of the population. 

Ilk 1866, under the puiic of a threatened Ofaolera ii 
Tfto Smitary Aei (29 and 30 Vict. cap. 90) was passed for the 
United Eingdom, and under the 23Td sectioD power is conferred 
on local authorities to provide a proper place and the necessaiy 
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apparatus and atteiSbtoiQ^ for th^ disiiileotion of cloihingi ete., 
and xnA&[ the 43rd seotioa loc^ authorities may adopt the Mt 
for the Establishment ^ PuUie Baths oQid Wash-liQuae<|» the 
ecpenses to be defrayed ^ut of the district rate. 

The supreme authority £» eoforoing the provisioiui ef the 
Aet in EngUmd is the Secretary of State for the Home Depart^ 
ment, and in J«eland the Lord Ideutenant in Connoil^ but as the 
dvsad of Dholera passed away comparatiycAy noAing hi^ been 
4one in talking advantage of the comprehensive provisions of the 
Act, to promote "the health, comfort, imd welfieyre of the in- 
Imbitanta of populoos towns and districts'' as far as the erection 
of pnWo Baths is concerned. 

The great vice of such legislatioci is that, to a large extent, 
the care of the public health is left Hacretumaty with local 
aathorities, and not rendered oom^uUory. Unless nnder the 
pressure of actual threatened danger from pestilence, local 
authorities, Boards of Guardians, Hunicipal Councils, etc., have 
lAumn that they will not voluntary avail themselves of tihe 
powers oonf ented on tham by Parliam«:it to promote ' ' the health, 
<»m€9rt, and welfare*^ of the population by adopting proper 
precautionary measures for the pravention of disease. With 
ample powers to do so, experience has shown tiiat there exists 
a most reprehenfflble indisposition — whether arising £rom igao- 
xance, prejudice, or a callous indiff(»r^QLtism — ^to make those 
powers avsdlable. 

It may be said Uiat the apatiby of Local authorities, in this 
matter, is but a reflection of that of the public generally, and no 
doubt this is in a great degree quite true, therefore it is so 
desirable that the public mind should become enlightened and 
seriously alive to the politic wisdom that declares '' prevention 
to be better than cure.'' Th^ general public have yet to learn 
how much more economical it is to prevent the spread of disease 
than to provide remedies for its treatment by the ordinary 
<9ei;ation of our medical charities. Millions sterling are annually 
•expended in maintaining di^ensaries, hospitals, infirmaries, and 
asylums fw the treatment of disease, while no consistent efforts 
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bive yet been made to preserve the public bealth| by the adop* 
lion of rational preventive measures directed to the sooial ooiir 
dition and moral habits of the population. 

An eminent medical authority has said — "We, up to OdB 
time, have always paid our doctors for curing diseases, not for 
prsventinff them, and, consequently, very little of this unpTofitable, 
viz., preventive hygiene, has been taught in our schools, or is to 
bo found in our medical treatises." We have, in fact, dealt 
with disease on the same vicious system that we applied to the 
repression of crime — ^we provided a complex and costly macbinezy 
for the detection, conviction, and punishment of criminals, bnt 
bestowed little attention on the eradication of the germs of yioe 
in the rising generation — the source whence the criminal ranks 
are so plentifully recruited. A more enlightened intelligence 
has, however, of late years, been directed to the investigation 
of the vital questions of Social Science, and all men whose 
opinions are entitled to any consideration or weight concur in 
admitting that the true way to check crime is by judiciously 
operating on juvenile offenders. Formerly, and to a large ex- 
tent still, our pernicious system was, and is to foster juyenile 
offenders, and, in truth, educate them in crime, from the petty 
larcenies that received a fortnight's imprisonment up to the 
serious offences that entail death or penal servitude. The Be- 
formatory system, though very partially applied as yet, is a 
great step in advance. Improved classification in jails, with 
more intelligent prison administration, affords evidence of pro- 
gress in the right direction, but as yet we are only on the 
threshold of great changes which must ultimately be carried 
out. 

In like manner our whole system of medical eharitiea is 
vicious in principle because it is mainly designed to deal with 
developed disease, and not to anticipate its insidious approaches, 
counteract its latent tendencies, and arrest or avert their 
development. Independently of public sanitary measures, as 
yet but very imperfectly enforced, preventive Hygiene forms no 
part of our whole expensive "Dis^ewsar^ «^^\«ai,TiQ>^\&V!;.^5aS«st- 
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stood or applied as it ought to be, either to the general preser* 
Tation of publio health, or in the private relations of life. 

We most take into consideration that, as regards sanitary 
measures, affecting public health generally, there are two 
essential distinctions to be obserred. We must distinguish 
between measures that can be enforced by public law, and 
those even more essential;measures which legislative enactments 
may, in some degree, encourage, but cannot directly enforce^ 
For example, the compulsory enforcement of measures relating 
to Sewerage, the regulation and inspection of Lodging-houses^ 
etc., is strictly within the province of the Legislature, and safe- 
guards can be provided to a large extent against the inroads 
that would otherwise be made on public health. But with 
respect to enforcing such precautions on the part of individuals, . 
as are necessary to eradicate or keep in subjection hereditary 
predispositions to disease, or to preserve a sound condition of 
bodily health by restraining intemperate habits, and observing 
in daily life sanitary rules conducive to health — ^it must be 
quite obvious that the Legislature is altogether powerless. The 
wisest precautions Parliament could devise, with a view to^ 
practical enforcement, could act but very indirectly and partially, 
at best, on the great mass of home-bred disease, and more 
especially predisposition to disease, which, in our civilised and 
highly artificial life, is unfortunately bom into the world with 
so large a proportion of our population. 

And this complete failure of legislative power is easily ac- 
counted for. The sanitary precautions necessary to operate 
effectively on such sources of disease are so intimately blended 
with the social and moral habits of all classes, with the private 
Hfe of individuals, that it would be utterly impossible to make 
their enforcement the subject of legislative action — they must 
necessarily be left to the guidance of individual intelligence and 
conscience. 

By keeping this distinction in view, we will be better en- 
abled to arrive at practical ideas as to where legislative action, 
must cease and individual responsibility commence. We wiU 
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uudiirtnTid more deariy'^rtiat is legitimately within th9 f\iBe- 
tions of Parliament, and what must of neoeasity be left to in.- 
dividual action. Por inatanoe, it hat been pretty aeeai«lely 
aaoertained thai fully one-fourth of the children that are Ixum 
in Great Britain die within the first year of Ule, one^tbird under 
two years, and one-half before they reaeh the eighth year. Two- 
thirds of mankind die befoM the tbirty-mnth year, and thvee^ 
fourths before the fifty-firat. Four-fifths of this mortality is 
caused by prerentible disease. In London, it is computed that 
out of every 20,000 deaths only 434 anee firom '' casualties'* «nd 
1,614 firom '' age and debility,'' the balance 17,962 being mainly 
referable to diseases arising from preventibh causes. In Uie 
United Kingdom the calculation isi, thst filUy 60,000 parsons 
above twenty-one years of a|;e die annually from tbe abuse (4 
ardent spirits, but the amount of mortality arising iniirscUif 
from their ezcenive use cannot be estimated with any approach 
to accuracy. It is known, howev^j that more than 90 per 
cent, of all the medical cases which are treated in our hosjatala, 
infirmaries, and dispensaries, including also those mat with in 
private practice, arising frcm prwmtibh functional derange- 
ments of the organs of healthy clearly traceable to hereditary 
predisposition, or to intemperance, improvidence, and profligacy, 
•as well as to the disregard of the ordinary rules of Hygiene in 
4aily life. 

Such being the case it will be at once apparent that no 
sanitary measures possible for a Government to enforce could 
grapple with the mortality arising firom the sources indicated. 
The causes are, it may be truly said, ^together beyond legis- 
lative control, because it is impossible for legislative enactments 
to direct and supervise the moral and social habits of a people, 
or enforce individual obedience to Hygienic laws in private life. 

It is at this point that other influences come in, and must be 
relied on. By instructing the public mind and elevating the 
iione of moral feeling, educational and religious influences may 
*do much towards improving social habits^ and leading to a more 
just appreciation of the great purposes of life, and if we had a 
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truly enlightened Medical Profession of hi^ moral tone, to its 
i&embcn would more peooliarly belong the recommendation of 
tfaom household sanitary virtues by irhioh predispositioiHi to 
disease may be averted or subduedi and a mode of life adopted 
ftyoorable to the preservation of health. 

Whatever is reasonably within ihb province of C(olrermnent 
to order or sanctioD, and of mtodcipal administrations to cany 
ont^ with a view to moral action on the public mind, ought 
vnq[uesttOnably to be done. Public parks, as places of healthful 
reOreation to the inhabitants of owr over-orowded towns, should 
be provided, and public baths to create and foster habits of 
cleaiiUness. Such sanitary measures ou^t not to be permissive 
meMly, bat should be made compulsory on all municip^ bodiee^ 
in lafg^ towns, more especially as regards baths. It has been 
truly said that large towns and cities are the theatres on which 
'^e violent passions find their appropriate so^e; in them the 
deqierate struggles for l^e are decided, and they afford the con- 
stant temptatioti to an excessive indulgence of every appetite. 
The atmosphere, the scanty exercise, tiie iiregular hours, all 
add to the depressing influence of civic lifb, and contribute 
to the generation and development of disease. ''Cleanliness,'^ 
We are told, ''is next ii6 godliness,'' and we know how preser- 
vative it is of physiced heaitii; but it is a mockery to preach io^ 
the great mass of our population concerning its virtues when 
the means are beyond th&it reach. 

Every muncipality oug^t to be compelled to provide sufficient 
bathing accommodation for the people* The Acts of 1846, and 
of 1866, which have been so ^amefiilly allowed to remain a 
dead letter, eu^^hi to h& made comptdeory. Baths and wash- 
houses combined would soon become valued and self-supporting, 
while the people would be educated to appreciate the healthful 
habits of cleanliness. The experience acquired during the last 
twelve years, the results of which can be gleaned from these 
pajges, concerning the great prophylactic properties of the Hot- 
ail* Bath renders it imquestionably the best that could be adopted 
for the public. It combines in a remarkable degree utiM^y and 
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economy, and there is no town in the United Kingdom in ^wliichy 
with ordinary prudence in construction and management, one or 
more public Hot-air Baths could not be made eniirefy aelf 
supporting. We point to the simple fact, that in the oity of 
Cork there are four Baths, only one of which was purposely 
<lesigned for the poorer portion of the population; the others 
were established as private speculations, and are paying very 

But we repeat, that, as a rule, we cannot look to the en* 
lightened intelligence of Municipal Councils to move in this 
matter. Whatever might be done under the alarming pressure 
of actual pestilence decimating the population, there is scarcely 
reasonable hope that, leaving things as they are, we will be 
much better off a generation hence than we are to-day. To 
illustrate this apathy the case of Belfast may be mentioned. 
The Town Council of that Borough, — ^which from its manu* 
facturing wealth and industry justly claims to be the commer* 
cial capital of Ireland — ^levied a Baths and Wash-houses rato 
^some sixteen years ago under a pressure of public opinion that 
then existed. But the rate, though collected, was allowed to 
lie idle in Bank, and during the whole intervening years up to 
the present not a single movement was made to realise its 
purposes! The fund thus specially created for a special purpose 
•under the authority of the Legislature amounts to some £2, 000, 
which would be ample for the construction and furnishing of 
two commodious Hot-air Baths, with all the subsidiary con- 
veniences of washing places and drying-rooms, and a very 
nominal tariff of prices would render them self-supporting, to say 
nothing of the great blessing they would be to ''the health, 
<K>mfort and welfare of the inhabitants.'' In like manner, some 
twelve years ago, fifty acres of land were set apart for a Publio 
Park, and yet nothing has since been done to make them available 
for the purpose. It certainly is not creditable that such facts 
should exist in relation to a town that possesses the wealth of 
Belfast, — that boasts its enterprise and industry, its intelligence 
«nd ostensible zeal for progress and philanthropy. 
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We contend, therefore, that the timejias arrived when the Qo* 
^emment ought to intervene, and make compuUory for purposes of 
public health the carrying out of the Acts of 1 846 and 1 866. We 
contend also that Publio Baths should form an essential part of 
oar system of medical charities. Boards of Guardians have now 
power to construct hot-air rooms for disinfecting purposes, and 
a slight increase of cost would provide the addition of water; 
for, properly constructed, the disinfecting rooms could be made 
perfectly available as Hot-air Baths. Do not numerous cases 
occur daily in medical practice among the poor in which bathing^ 
in one form or another would be gladly prescribed as a curative, 
or, at all events, as a very potent assistant in the treatment of 
disease, were the means as available for free bathing as they are 
for the fires dupensation of drugs f In fact, medical practitioners 
among the poorer classes are absolutely deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of making bathing available in the treatment of many 
diseases for which they know it would be serviceable, because 
it would be nothing better than a mockery to order what the 
poor have neither in their own houses nor in public establish- 
ments the means of obtaining. The ratepayers are taxed without 
remorse to place any amount of drugs at the di^osal of dis* 
pensary doctors, who are precluded from availing themselves of 
the remedial agency of the Bath, no matter how convinced they 
might be that bathing would be preferable to drugging. 

This, we cannot help thinking, is a very perverse, unnatural, 
expensive, and ignorant system, and fraught with great injustice, 
if not cruelty, to the poor. We are perfectly satisfied that every 
intelligent dispensary doctor, and practitioner among tho 
poorer classes generally, would be delighted to have it in their 
power to make bathing available as a remedial agent, as well 
in our large towns as in country districts, and there is no sound 
reason why Bathing Establishments should not be provided out 
of the public rates as drugs are provided. There would, to be 
sure, be a great decrease in the consumption of drugs, but we 
may safely conclude there would be a corresponding increase in 
the public health. Dr. Tucker of Sligo, who has had a very 
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large eiperienoe on the sabjeot^ nys: — ''I am no aidesi^ advo- 
Mte^ Arom medioal prindples and pvtetioe, of hot-air hatbrn, waA 
quite concur in the sentiment of the Biitiflii Medical Ancxncition, 
that M^# ay^ki to h$ bath rf Mai ait ani ttarm v>aUr im rnvrnr^ 
0itf, io0n, md villa^$. No mediod institution can be wx>z-4hy 
of the name without baths, Ibr HtftM is mtUb^ cwred h^ 
dn»g$ aUm.^' 

Nor is disease to be guarded against by dragging, for 
kind iriU not indulge in the nanseom luxury of drugs, ooTBr, 
thrm'er re$ert, when disease has unmistakeably manifested it^ 
self. "There are,^' sayb Br. Sheppard, Superintendent of tlie 
Oolney Hatch Lunatic Asyltui^ in his excellent pamphfet «»a 
"Bathing,** ** there aremoife dlean skins (r^tirely clean) in. 
the ratio of twenty-five to one amen|^ the artisans of Londoci 
than there used to be twenty years ago. This is a great more 
in the right direction. But more remains to be done yet. 2%^ 
true hath of hot mr^ and tlhen ofwatvr^ by which the skin is reo^ 
dered absolutely clean, must become atfrecA lufti&nal imtitution. 
Before it our prejudices will fall, ^d our ignonmce be dissipated. 
Our national life will be larger, our meass of remting cUttatiD 
changes asid rspelUng disease multi]^ied.'^ 

Owing mainly to the disinterested and zealous efforts of Dr 
Barter, the Guardians of the Cork, Lismore, Fermoy, Middlekoi, 
and Dungarvan Union Workhouses^ ha^e humanely introduced 
the Hot-ak Bath for the use of theu* hospital inmates. But the 
other iFnions of Ireland hoyd been in^fferent to such laudable 
examples, and it requires actire GoTemment interference to 
overcome the obstructivenesd that interposes between so gi^t a 
blessing and the fiiek poor who pine fbr it. If Guardians could 
only be induced to look into this matter rationally, they wouM 
soon perceive that the saving to be effected through the agency 
ef the Bath, as a beneficent substitute fbr injurious drugs and 
debilitating e^imulants, would economise the rates to an extent 
they have no conception of. 

Government intei'ference is also required to enforce the eon- 
struotion of Batltt in all Lunatic A^lums, County Infirmariea, 
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Jail Hospitals, and Charitable Institutions over which the State 
has control. Those in authority, on whom the responsibility of 
Sxecutive administration devolves, are not solicited to adopt any 
speculative novelty, or give eflfect to any new-fangled experi- 
mental notions, but they are asked to profit by the light of 
Bcience and experience — to make available for 'Uhe health, com- 
fort, and welfare'' of the helpless, what science has demonstrated 
to be beneficial, and what a matured and multiplied experience 
has proved to be at once the most economical and effective means 
by which their sufferings can be alleviated. 

We ask, how is it possible to read the evidence we have ad- 
4tlced in those pages respecting the benefits derivable to health 
generally from the use of the Bath, and more particularly in the 
treatment of disease, and yet remain indifferent to its introduc- 
tion into our public Asylums and Hospitals ? When we have 
the undoubted evidence of enlightened, and eminent scientific 
practitioners, testifying to the inestimable blessing the £ath has 
proved in the treatment of mental and other diseases, how can 
responsibility cloak itself with apathy, and make no effort to 
secure for the helpless sick so great a **boon to humanity?" 

Into one or two Military and Naval Hospitals the Bath has 
been introduced with remarkable success, but it should be made 
available for the Army generally. No Barrack should be with- 
out its Baths, and were bathing encouraged as a matter of healthy 
discipline, one-half the diseases, and more, under which soldiers 
suffer, would be prevented. There is no prophylactic equal to 
it, and it is powerfully so in those very diseases to which soldiers 
are most exposed. 

In Cavalry regiments the use of the Bath would be of in- 
estimable service to the horses, as well as to the men, and one 
bath could be easily constructed suitable for both. Under its 
influence the sore backs and diseases generally which impair, on 
the slightest extraordinary exertion, the efficiency of even our 
" crack*' Cavalry regiments, would be effectually guarded 
agaiast, and in point of mere economy, there is no measure thai 
would effect such a desirable improvement in the efficiency of the 

cl 
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servicei as the establishment of a system of bathing, so prophj- 
Itotio — so uniyersally applicable — so easily attainable, and so 
truly enjoyable. 

There is in these Kingdoms a noble spirit of true Christian 
beneTolence a&xious to do good work, and willing to labour witk 
unflagging zeal in a humane cause. Here then is a rich &eM, 
for active philanthropic labour. It need not be expected tihat 
local authorities or our Executiye administration will voluntarily 
assume the initiative in this matter, but much can be done hf 
well- directed zeal to instruct them respecting its importance, 
and stimulate them to exertion. The machinery exists by which 
this great blessing can be brought home to those who want it 
most — ^the helpless in our Hospitals and Asylums, and the cost 
is insignificant; in fact the cost involves economy. "We troBt, 
then, that a true philanthropy may move those who hare the 
means and the opportunity to take this matter up, and enlist an 
^enlightened public opinion to promote a cause the success of 
ixrhich may yet immortalise some spirit akin to that of a 
Howard or a "Wilberforce. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

Tlie Sanitary and Sanative iftfluenees of the Bath on Horses, 
Cows, and the Lower Animals generally — Report of the 
Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland-r-The 
advantages of the JBath in farming operations, etc. 

* 

What has been eaid respecting Sanitary and Sanatire in- 
fluences of the Bath in relation to the human economy, is 
^ually true as regards all domesticated animals. Two years 
after the Bath had been in use at St. Anne's, the experience Dr. 
Barter had acquired led him to the conclusion that it would proTe 
^gularly beneficial in the diseases to which those animals are 
peculiarly liable. Prima facie, on physiological grounds, there 
was every reason \xi believe that its effects on the lower animals 
would be similarly sanative as on man. It was indeed but 
reasonable to suppose that what was highly therapeutical in 
affections of the lungs, the bronchi, and congested conditions of 
the human body, would exercise a similar remedial power in 
pleuro-pneumonia and other distempers to which cattle are sub* 
jecfc. 

Besolved to bring theory to the certain test of experience, 
Dr. Barter in 1858 erected a Cattle Bath and instituted a series 
of experiments which proved remarkably satisfactory, and 
realised his most sanguine expectations. ''The first occasion 
on which the Bath was tried," says Dr. Griffith, "was that of 
eight cows labouring under pleuro-pneumonia, oat of which 
number seven completely recovered and one died. About a 
fortnight afterwards, three cows being seized with puerperal 
fever, a few days after calving, the Bath was at once had 
recourse to, with the result of two recoveries and one death^ 
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the Bath being administered to them twice a day. Since tlien^ 
it has been the uniform habit to give every cow a few hatha 
preyioos to calving, and no cate of puerperal fever has since oe^ 
eurred. In cases of distemper, five or six baths were generally^ 
fonnd to effect a recovery, and the animals did not show anjr 
after-appearance of being the worse for the attack." — The Turkish 
Bathf etc., p. 18. 

The result of experience has proved that great a boon as the 
Bath is to humanity, it is calculated to prove even greater, when 
judiciously managed, to the lower animals whose wants cannot 
be made known. The undoubted success that attended its ad- 
ministration at St. Anne^s, led the gentlemen in the vicinity to 
erect Baths for their cattle, and the farmers who kept stook 
followed their example. The utility of the Bath soon caused it 
to spread through the county, and there are now several in 
various parts of Ireland and in England. Two Veterinary 
establishments in Cork erected Baths for the regular treatment 
of cattle diseases, and Dr. Barter thus had the satisfaction of 
inaugurating a course of humane treatment for the lower animals, 
which is at once merciful to them, and at the same time a great 
protection against pecuniary loss to their owners. 

In 1860 the Council of Royal Agricultural Society of Ire- 
land appointed a committee to visit St. Anne's, "to examine 
and report upon the efficacy of the Turkish Bath as a remedy 
for distemper in homed cattle, and generally on its effects upon 
the health and constitution of the inferior animals.'' This report 
is very valuable, and ought to be attentively considered by every > 
humane proprietor of stock — ^by every one indeed, who keeps 
domestic animals, and desires to maintain them in good health. 
The committee first examined the effects of the treatment at the 
St. Anne's Bath. They say — 

** Two dairy cows in full milk, about three months calved, had been 
attacked with lung distemper, one on the 27th and the other on the 29th 
May last; neither were pnt under treatment until unmistakable signs of 
distemper had manifested themselves, in the rapid dxying up of the milk 
and subsequent quick respiration. The use of the bath (two hours at a 
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tone) was ordered, at ilnt three times, and when mgent sjmptomB, wera 
^oi under, twice a daj; and nnder this treatment, at the end of the third 
daj, a manifest improrement in the state of each was the resnlt, and at 
the end of the serenth or eighth daj the further use of the bath was con- 
sidered mmeeessary; and from this period the milk, which had all bat 
-entirelj disiqvpeared during the violence of the attack, raiodly returned; 
and at the time of onr visit, being the 17th and 19th days respectiTelj 
from the date of the first attack, we were assured bj the man who 
regnkri J milked them that the j were both in qoite as good milk as the j 
had beoi prerions to their being attacked; and we had no difficulty in 
crediting this statement, as it would haye been impossible to distinguish 
either from any one of the 40 cows with which they were grazing, whether 
from the appearance of the udder or their general healthy character. 

"We had also pointed out to us the several cows that were treated 
successfully during the last winter and early spring for distemper in the 
bath, and they were all, without exception, in perfect health, and stated by 
tiie herd to be in as good profit for the dairy as they had ever been pre- 
viously. The diseased animals are not separated from the others, nor 
does any particular attention to, or change of, diet appear necessary. 

'*We were next shown three pigs of different ages, from four to eight 
months old, that bad been attacked about ten days previously with a 
malignant form of disease, called in the country the black distemper, and 
from which a case of recovery scarcely ever occurs; the animal rapidly 
turning black about the head and ears, and generally dying in two or 
three days — sometimes even more rapidly. 

**The effect of the bath in these cases seems to have been even more 
rapid and decisive than with the catUe, the fourth or fifth day^s use of it 
having completely removed all distressing symptoms. Two of them we 
saw feeding greedily with the other pigs in the yard, and the third, though 
still a good deal cut up by the severity of the attack, feeding, and likely to 
•do well. 

'* We were next shown a chesnut harness mare that had been attacked, 
twelve days previously, by strangles; she was treated with the bath two 
and three times a day, and no blister, or other application of any kind, 
used to the throat. This was continued for eight days, when she was so 
far recovered that the bath was discontinued, and when we saw her, 
although there were still the remains of the gatherings nnder the throat to 
be felt, she .was perfectly recovered, her coat looking clear and healthy, 
and proved her recovery by levelling with us, on the inspection we sub- 
sequently made, a distance of some eight or nine miles, at a rapid pace, 
without showing the least distress." 

They next proceeded to inspect the Bath of the late St. John 
Jefferies, Esq., Blarney Casitle, who had an immense stock, as 
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he fiarmed upwards of three thousand acres. There were several 
cattle under treatment, and the Bath, which was erected under 
Dr. Barter's directions, was similar to the one at St. Anne's,, 
the only difference being, says the rep(»rt, that "the fire is 
placed in the outer, or cooling room, and over it is placed a lai^ 
boiler, by which means yarioas articles of cattle food can be 
prepared, and a constant supply of hot water kept, without any 
additional cost for fuel." The report proceeds:— 

" The cases under treatment were, in all, six ; five being the {Mroperij 
of Mr. Jefferies and one that of a tenant of his, named Forest, living near. 

** Kos. 1 and 2 were weU bred dairy cows that had been only under 
treatment two or three days. No. 1, a red cow, was evidently suffering 
seyerely from the attack, carried her head down, moved badlj, had a qoick 
draft on her breathing, and a short cough. No. 2, a roan cow, was also 
suffering under similar symptoms, but not so severely as No. 1. 

** No. 3, the property of Mr. Forest, was likewise under treatment for 
but three days, and was much reduced in appearance, and could not be 
said to be in a better way than her two companions. The above three 
cows were at large in the paddock, and, after some time, we noticed the 
marks of recent bleeding on Nos. 1 and 2, and on questioning the man in 
charge, he informed us that both had been bled at the farmyard, previous 
to being sent to >^i"i for treatment, for no better reason, as far as he knew,. 
tKfrTi to ' see whether it would be of any service.' It is scarcely neces- 
•ary to say that this treatment was very injudicious, and Doctor Barter 
stated that it was entirely contrary to his usage or advice in such cases, 
imd that it must render their recovery slow and tedious. 

**We next went to the bath and found two cows in it, one that we shall 
call No. 4, in the outer or cooling room, just after having had several 
backets of water thrown over her on coming out of the warm room, and 
another. No. 5, was still in the hot room. No. 4 was one of those tedious, 
uncertain cases of distemper that every one who has suffered much from 
it among their cattle is familiar with. After the violence of the attack is 
oyer, the animal seems to stand still ; there are no urgent symptoms, but 
no recovery. They become much wasted in condition, a short hard cough 
remains, and you feel uncertain whether they will live or die, and would 
almost prefer the latter, for any value they seem likely to prove. This 
cow had been for over two months under treatment, and for a long time 
with little or no perceptible improvemwit till about a week previous to oar 
yisit, when a copious discharge of thick matter commenced from the nos- 
trils, which the bath seemed to encourage, and when we saw her there 
was an appearance of a considerable quantity having been recently dis- 
•diarged ; she was still in very low condition, but the man in charge de- 
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■eribed her as maoh improTod since the discharge had oommenoed, anil 
stated that they had had eren worse cases that had entirely recorered under 
the same treatment. 

** On No. 4 being tamed oat, we went into the hot room to see No. 5 in 
the bath. We were informed she had been aboot an hoar and a half in, 
bad been eight days under treatment, and as we were able snbseqoently 
to satisfy onrselyes, had scarcely a trace of disease about her, and the ntiiJi 
«biy was to be returned to the herd cured. She seemed quite to enjoy her 
poidtion, the perspiration was rolling <^ her freely, and her breathing waa 
•lightly quickened. She carried her head erect, her eyes clear and healthy, 
and when she was removed to the outer room to get her douche bath, no 
cme could mistake the feeling of refreshment and pleasure that the dashing^ 
of each successire bucket of water over her seemed to give, and when sh* 
had been slightly rubbed down she was turned out to graze, the day being- 
fine and warm ; but when otherwise there is a shed close by into which 
the animals are turned after leaving the bath, to let them further cool and 
dry before being allowed out. 

** The last case. No. 6, was a fine cow that had been about a week 
under treatment, but had been neglected for some time before being 
Inrought to the bath, and was quite in a hopeless state, breathing hard and 
in pain, and on examination we foimd that she was suffering from a com- 
plication of diseases other than lung distemper, as we ascertained that thft 
air was circulating freely through both lungs, and we further ascertained 
that one of her most urgent symptoms — constipation — had been for two 
or three days entirely unattended to. 

** We next proceeded to the farm of Mr. Forest, one of whose cows we 
had seen under treatment at the Blarney bath, and for whom Dr. Barter 
had last winter put up in the end of a small out-house a simple bath, 
which had cost him six pounds. This bath is similar in construction to 
the others we have described, but too small, and faulty in its ventilation ; 
lor these reasons, since Mr. Jefferies' bath has been opened, he prefers,, 
with his landlord's permission, sending any cows he may have in distem- 
per, of which he seems to be never quite free, to the Blarney bath. Hex* 
we were shown two cows which by all the persons who had seen them 
early last spring, are considered to illustrate the extraordinary curative' 
power of the bath beyond any of which we have yet sp(^en. They were- 
described to us to have been in a far worse state for a ccmsiderable time 
tivm the cow No. 4 mentioned in our description of Mr. Jefiferies* bath* 
We saw both grazing with the rest of the dairy stock in full milk ; (mo 
was in perhaps the beat condition of any cow in the field (about 25 in num- 
ber) and the other a heifer that had had her first calf at three years old^ 
and was, in consequence (independently of her severe ordeal of last win- 
ter), in low condition, but healthy, with a dear eye and a smooth coat. 

Wt next proceeded to Mount Desert, the residence of Nicholas Dunfi- 
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«ombe, Esq., who this jetn holds the office of high sheriff of the eonntj. 
Here we were shown a yery elegantly constmcted bath, which he and his 
whole family ose constantly, and attached to it a box or stall heated by a 
floe carried from the adjoining bath, in which he is in the habit of treating 
«ny of his horses in sickness as well as those he wishes to improTe in con- 
dition or general health. There has been a good deal of distemper going 
among horses in the district for some time past, and he informs ns he had 
treated seyeral in the conrse of the last spring with the bath alone, with 
entire success. One of his carriage horses had been attacked very severely 
ftboot fonr or five days previonsly, and when we arrived was actually in the 
hath; the door was opened for us to see him, and we found him as in the 
«a8e of the cow at Mr. Jefieries*, with the perspiration rolling off him, and 
evident marks about his nostrils and throat of the violence of the attack; 
but the groom stated that for the previous two days he had been on the 
mend, and expected that two or three more days of the bath would pericct 
Ills cure. 

** Mr. Dunscombe further mentioned to us the case of a favourite setter 
dog that a short time before had got a bad attack of distemper, and with it 
« lameness in the shoulder, for which he could not account. He treated 
liim with the bath, and after the third day a surfeit of boils broke out under 
the shoulder and on other parts of his body, and he rapidly got better, and 
in ten days was perfectly well.'' 

The conclusions arrived at by the committee from their own 
personal investigations, aided by all the information they conld 
#btain in the conrse of their inquiries, are thus stated : — 

** First f The proportion of deaths to recoveries in the treatment of cat- 
tle distemper with the Turkish Bath does not appear to exceed one in ten, 
while the proportion that has been hitherto usual under other forms of 
treatment has varied from 1 death in 3 to 1 in 4 of the cattle attacked. 

*' Secondly, That the constitution is not impaired by the treatment with 
the Bath as it is by any of the other systems with which we are at present 
Acquainted ; and that this fact is particularly illustrated by the rapidity 
with which, in every case, the milk almost immediately returns on the ani- 
mal being relieved from the disease. 

** Thirdly, That in the treatment of several of the well-known serious 
diseases of the inferior animals, its use has been attended with the most 
favourable results, and particularly in all inflammatory diseases of the 
Internal organs." 

These conclusions are sound as far as they go, but subse- 
queat experience has proved that great virtue resides in the 
habitwd use of the Bath as the best means of preventing disease 
in cattle as in human beings. As preservative of health and 
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preTentiye of disease, the Bath is an invaluable addition to 
every establishment and farm-yard, and it was soon observed 
that horses, after their day's work, or a long fatiguing drive, 
regularly looked to the Bath for refreshment. So much do the 
liorses seem to enjoy the Bath," says Dr. Griffith, '* that, on 
returning from their daily work on the farm, they constantly 
make for it,' and * nosing' the door, and pawing the groimd| 
48how their impatience to be admitted." 

The committee found this to be the case during their inqui- 
ries, and state in their report — 

** One circumstance is worthy of remark, which applies to all the ani- 
mala^reated in the bath, and testified to by the men in charge of the four 
different baths we were shown, namely, the evident pleasurable recoUectioii 
the bath seems to leave with them; all the different animals-— horses, dogs, 
-cattle, and pigs — agoing of their own accord to the door of the bath, and 
dog^ particularly indicating their anxiety by waiting till it is opened, and 
then ronning in. " 

Domestic animals have no physic philosophers among them 
— ^no Sir Dominic Corrigans to warn them against the baneful 
effects of the Bath, and communicate learned verbiage to them, 
when suffering from pleuro-pneumonia, for instance — about how 
the hot air of the Bath is injurious to the lining membrane of 
their internal surfaces — ^happy in this respect, they only have 
their own providential instincts to prompt and guide them, and 
when the practical humanity of their masters provides a bath 
for them, we sec what that prompting and guidance leads to. 
The attachment domestic animals manifest for the Bath, and for 
those who administer it to them, is one of the very highest 
tributes that could be paid to its incomparable salubrious pro- 
perties. 

Mr. Scriven states that the first horse to which he adminis- 
tered the Bath, he had to attend himself for five days, as his 
men were so ignorantly prejudiced against it that none of them 
would venture in. " The horse, after an hour or so, followed 
me round the apartment, and would not rest unless he had his 
muzzle on my shoulder, or was licking my hand. He recovered 
from a bad strain in the loins. "Weeks after he recognised me 
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on entering his stable, and licked my hand. I asked a frimd, 
sceptical of the horse's attachment^ to go np to him. The animal' 
rejected his caresses, and followed mo with his eye. This WM 
exceptional case. Horses, cows, sheep, and pigs, all show their 
sat is fact inn, and return to it with pleasure." 

A\niat a triumph it would he for Physic- drugging, if animak 
could only he induced to evince similar satisfaction when nndcir- 
gcing its nauseating and poisonous treatment, and manifest, too, 
an instinctive pleasure when it was about to be repeated. Man^ 
proud uf the reason lie so lamentably abuses, may learn a lesson 
of wisdom from the instinct of the animals that he scarcely erer 
treats with an enlightened humanity. I^atnre speaks in them^ 
and Nature bears no false witness — never errs. 

Mr. Scriven is a mechanical engineer by profession, who- 
gained liis first knowlege of the Bath at St. Anne's. Haying 
subsequently engaged in farming pursuits he turned his know- 
ledge to excellent account. He erected a Bath, and has given 
the results of liis experience of its value, extending over a period 
exceeding four years. '* Mi/ e:rj}en'encej** he says, ** emhraa* 
horseHy cows J Bheq)^ piga, dogSy cats, /lens, and chickens," The 
total working cost per annum of his Bath for fuel, working, at- 
tendant's wages, and repairs is £30. The fire is nerer out. 
The Bath supplies him with a kiln for dr}ing grain, a constant 
supply of hot water for all purposes, besides the immense ad- 
vantages derived from it in all farming operations. In his 
interesting paper on the subject, he treats of these advantages^ 
nnder five separate heads, which we will follow : — 

1. Treatment of Disease. — In bronchitis, strangles, colic, dy- 
sentery, indigestion, dropsical swellings, distemper in pigs,, 
sturdy in sheep, jaundice in dogs, mange in horses and dogs,, 
sore mouth and feet in sheep, garget in dairy stock, swelling in- 
the head of calves, and such like diseases he obtained successfiil 
results from the use of the Bath. " No case," he says, " has- 
artisan either 07i my ovm farm or on those of my neighbours who- 
Jiave applied to me, that has not readily -ijielded, wv^i these cases 
include all diseases mctdental to Twrses and farm %tockJ' "^^at 
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most violent forms of bats in horses are quickly got under. 
''Fifteen minutes in the hot room produce relief; and a recur* 
rence of an attack after entering is very unusu&L" 

Of Cows he says, " if only for the cure of one disease — dis- 
temper — this subject demands the attention of every stock owner 
in the country.'* In this ditease the Bath rarely fails to effect 
a cure, and never when promptly and judiciously applied. 
D%f%enUry among dairy stock, so injurious to their milking, yields 
readily to the Bath. **0n the fourth day after the beginning 
of an attack, I have frequently had cows back to their full milk. 
H*at in the akin, and loss of appetite, are got over the day they 
appear. Hardness in the udder, and stoppage in t]ie teat, are 
thought little of here. These diseases require careful shampooing. 
I have never had a fully developed case of black quarter since 
the Bath has been buUt. Before that I lost several fine calves 
by this disorder. In iiwelling of the head in calves I have 
found it most effectual.'' 

"With respect to Sheep, he found the Bath effecting cures in 
"the most intractable, if not incurable, of all diseases — sturdy, 
or water on the brain. To say a sheep has it, is to condemn 
it to the knife." One animal affticted with this disease he deter^ 
mined to make a trial of the Bath with. His herd who believed 
in the general efficacy of the Bath in disease of cattle, urged him 
not to make the experiment as it was sure to fail, and lose the 
price of the mutton. But Mr. Scriven persevered, and after a 
bath daily for three weeks the animal was turned out with the 
rest of the flock perfectly cured, l^ow observe—** Two months, 
later, as I was going round with a Mend from a celebrated sheep 
district, and long accustomed to examining the best flocks in 
the country, he pointed out this very sheep as a good specimen of 
my flock, both in health and condition." In another case he 
relates, a wether was attacked with dysentery for three weeks^ 
soffering intense pain, and bleating pitifully. The Bath was^ 
resorted to, the thermometer ranged from 150** to 180® and when 
the animal was put in,' it selected *'the hottest part of the floor, 
and lying down seemed quite happy. He was left there several 
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boon daily, and when turned out with the flock, rapidly put on 
flesh." 

The Pig is erroneously considered an uncleanly animaL 
Man makes him so, for he seldom has the opportunity of wash- 
ing. "On no animal," says Mr. Scriven, *'haye I got more 
satisfactory and decisiye results than on pigs, whether fattening 
or hrood sows. Distemper is rapidly relieved, the spot appear- 
ing on the skin in two hours. I have had no fatal ease of this 
eeowrge. And the same thing I may say with reference to those 
of my neighbours who have sent their pigs to me. TThen only 
4Jkftw hours oldf the two youngest pigs of a litter of fifteen ap- 
peared to be dying. The byre-man put them in the Bath for 
some hours, and brought them again to the litter. He repeated 
this frequently for some weeks till they were able to hold 
their own with their elder brethren. * These two Pigs were dead 
ihree times, hut for the Bath,^ was his answer to an objector. 
The first distempered pig I experimented upon was one of a litter 
of fatting hogs. He weighed one stone heavier than any of the 
same litter." 

The Dog, **the first to welcome, foremost to defend," is sub- 
ject to many diseases, and experience has proved that, as in the 
case of other animals, relief is to be found in the Bath. " I 
have had some remarkable cases of jaundice after distemper," 
says Mr. Scriven. *'One pointer, during treatment, became so 
fond of the Bath, that when let loose, he ran to the door, and 
^scraped at it. He was shot over for years afterwards. A setter 
that had lost his scent after distemper was sent to me for treat- 
ment. He recovered condition rapidly, being put in three times 
a week. His scent was quite restored." 

There is every reason to believe that Sgdrophohia, whether 
in the animal or human being, is curable by the judicious appli- 
<»tion of the Bath. Mr. Scriven never had a case, but a Frenoh 
Physician, Dr. Buisson, relates his own case, which is the 
-only one on record of a cure having been effected, and the 
Vapour Bath was the agent employed. The Doctor attended a 
woman labouring under Hydrophobia, and after bleeding her. 
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l?iped his hands on her handkerchief, which was saturated with 
Baliva. Having a scratch on the index finger of his left hand, 
he hecame innoculated with the virus, and the characteristio 
symptoms soon set in. He even felt a desire to run and bite 
people, and drank with great difficulty. In this condition, and 
quite conscious of it, he says, "thinking of nothing but death, I 
sought the most speedy and least painful. I had long believed 
that a Yapour Bath -^ould prevent Hydrophobia, but not cure 
it. Besolved as I was to die in a vapour bath, I took Reaumur's 
thermometer in my hand, fearing that I should be refused the 
heat which I desired — 42 degrees (126.2 Fahr.) I wob cur$3. 
I did not expect it. From that moment I never had a single 
sensation of the disease." 

This case warrants the belief that the Bath at a proper 
temperature, which is so much more powerful than any mere 
vapour box or bath could be, would prove curative of Hydro- 
phobia either in man or animals if skilfully applied. At all 
events, no other known remedy, of all that has been proposed, 
has the slightest chance of success. ' * There is perhaps no malady 
to which mankind is liable,'' says Dr. James Bardsley, 'Hhat has 
called forth such a host of remedies for its removal, and alike de- 
fied their single and imited powers. The long list of the Mate" 
ria Medica has been ransacked to discover some one article ca- 
pable of arresting the progress of this fatal disease, but all 
have hitherto proved inert," — Art. JSydrophohia, Cyclopadia 
Praet, Med, 

Dr. Good, in his Stttdy of Medicine^ says, ''There is, indeed, no 
disease for which so many remedies have been devised, and none 
in which the mortifying character of vanity of vanities has been so 
strikingly written on aU of them." But is not this equally true 
of all Physio remedies in every case of serious disease ? Is not 
vanity of vanities strikingly written on all of them ? Dr. Bardsley 
admits, however, that " Violent Sweating through the influence 
of highly heated air has been recommended to the notice of the 
profession as a remedy in this affliction ; but we are not aware 
that it has been sufficiently tried to enable us to determine its 
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real claims to further use." Was it ever tried ? Ib there anj 
case on record in which even the imperfect means at command 
for highly heating air, hofore the Bath was established, was ap* 
plied in the treatment of this dreadful disease ? The only case 
recorded in which even an imperfeet vapour bath was tried is 
that of Dr. Buisson's, and it was successful. Physio Doctors 
will try any drug, but have no relish for natural agents. It is 
reasonable to expect, however, from the character of the disease, 
that the Bath would prove curative — ^moat certainly it can do 
no harm, and must operate as an alleviative even should it fidl 
to cure. 

II. Protective against the effects of Exposure dnd approaching 
Disease. — Of the prophylactic properties of the Bath under this 
bead, Mr. Scriven speaks highly. And, indeed, it follows that 
the Bath from its nature should be powerful in maintaining 
health, and warding off the influences that favour Disease* 
** Under the head of positive disease," says Mr. Scriven, **I am 
not able to quote an instance, on my farm, of lung distemper. 
This is attributable, I believe, to the preventive power always 
at command, — ^the rule being to put every animal in on the 
first symptom of disease/' Mr. Scriven found that when his 
men and horses were sent to a distance, and exposed all day in 
inclement weather, on returning late at night, by putting them 
in a Bath at once, all injurious consequences were averted. 
** The men dried their clothes, and went home refreshed and 
warm. The severity of the day had no effect either on men or 
horses^ And his wise reflection is — '^When we consider the 
number of severe days in the year, and the loss by sickness in 
consequence, the advantage of such a preventive will bemanifest." 

Mr. Scriven gives the evidence of a horse-dealer on the 
point whether horses, accustomed to the Bath, caught cdd 
readily — ** There is not a horse sheeted in the place. The top 
halves of the stable doors are always off. The horses art 
always ready for work. Tou wiU not hear a cough in the tcorU 
season. Whenever they are severely worked or exposed, they 
are put in the Bath, and that sets them all right." 
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III. Increase of Power, far Zahour and PredueUvenees, in 
Flesh and Milk and Offspring, — Mr. ScriTcn's experience under 
thu head is most concluBive and satisfactory. He selected two 
cows to experiment on, and found that having gained in a 
given time one stone in weight, they gained eighteen pounds 
within the same period of time, when taking the Bath three 
times a week. '' They hecame quite free fVom heated skin, 
and improved in appearance and handling. In this case I took 
means to measure the results. But equal results, though not 
accurately measured, have since heen obtained. The gain 
being thus one-third in flesh, we may assame that there will be 
an equal gain in labour." 

Labour power is, of course, to be measured by the vital 
XK>wer of the animal — ^man or beast. The source of vital power 
in all organised being is Nutrition ; it follows, therefore, as 
a necessary consequence, that perfect Nutrition is the great 
aource of labour power in animals, while, as in man, nothing 
can conduce to the healthy action of the Nutritive functions in 
comparison with the Bath. 

With respect to Barrenness, Mr, Scriven says^ — " Having 
been disappointed in a foal from a mare I prized, I resolved to 
try on her the effect of the Bath. I was led to this by hearing 
of some cases in human beings, from which it was to be in- 
fsrred that the use of the Bath had removed confirmed barren* 
ness. ^ The result justified the expectation, Not only was a foal 
obtained in due course, but the foals have not ceased during 
three years." This is' p^eetly in accord with physiological 
law. 

IV. Subsidiary Uses on the Farm, — The great economy thai 
follows the use of the Batb, in connection with farming opera- 
tions, is very clearly and praetically detailed by Mr. Scriven. 
He says :— * 

** In our damp climate, the power of drying grain or seed, with safety 
«nd economy, is too ohvious an advantage to require comment. Last har- 
vest, by means of the Bath and the Idln oyer it, I was enabled to save th« 
feodnte ol two aores of betas that was heating, and on iteroadto destmep 
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tion. It WAS threahAd in wet weather, and the beaaa earned at oi^oe W 
diy. In a few dajB a great part d a heaTj crop was ground into meal» 
and fit for use. 

** We lose one million sterling a year in flax seed, chiefly from the diffi> 
enlty of saving it. Had erery farm the facility of drying flax seed at 
onee, and without the delay of using a public kiln, we might be that much 
the richer in feeding stuff. 

** So much risk attends the process of drying flax straw, preparatory to 
hand scutching, that it is carried on in open temporary dieds, when a wet 
season retards, and sometimes stops, the operation. Here it could be- 
accomplished at the time when labour on the faim is impracticable, the 
produce brought to market in better condition, and many weeks earlier, 
J am happy to say that some small farmers in my neighbourhood have ap. 
pUed to me for instructi<Mi how to conyert a farm- office into a Bath. 

(« The injuries to horses* shoulders and backs from wet collars and sad- 
dles is avoided. The harness put into the drying-room at night is gradn- 
ally and thoroughly dried by morning. How many com sacks would be 
annually saved by a convenient place to dry them in quickly. To the 
laundry also the Bath is an addition of great importance. 

These subsidiary advantages admit of no doubt, and conduce 
greatly to economy and comfort* 

V. Farm Servants, — Considered in no higher light than as 
possessing so much labouring power, it is a matter of moment 
to get as much of that power out of a farm serrant as possible. 
This Mr. Scriven finds the Bath does. "At first my lahourers 
declined going in, on the ground that they had lost enough by 
work, and could not stand any more perspiration. One of them 
broke down on a hot day, when mowing. I said to him, * Now, 
you are done for a week or so, you may as well try the Bath.' 
He went in, and had a vigorous shampooing. The next day he 
took the lead in the meadow. That night the space could not 
accommodate the applicants. The preservation of health among 
farm labourers is no small matter. My farm servants often 
work willingly through wet, windy days, well knowing that 
an hour in the hot room will send them home in dry clothes. 
This habit gives them also the power of enduring cold. Many 
havo dispensed with flannel, even some at advanced ages. 
All find themselves in better health, freer £com rheumatic 
pains, and firmer in muscle. One of my labourers was in the 
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liabit of wearing aflonnei waistooat and drawers^ two waittcoatar 
and trowsera, and a heavy ooat. Two yean ago he left off the 
flannel, and now wears but one waistcoat, one pair of trowsors^ 
and seldom a coat He says he is ' suppler' than he waa ten 
years ago, and can now resume his potato-diet, which he had 
left off from an enlargement of the stomach." 

Mr. Scriyen relates some cores effected im the Bath in 
dropsical swellings and fever, and on the whole his evidence^ as 
that of an intelligent, scientific, and practical observer, is worth 
a great deal, as testifying to the vast advantages to be derired 
from the nse of the Bath in agricoltnral pnrsuits. How absford 
are the rain i^culations of theory in comparison vdtii (he re- 
salts of his extensive experience. 

There is no reason, says Dr. Haughten, *• why th# lower 
animals should be 'doctored' upon principles different from 
those which are applicable to the human race ; and until this 
is acknowledged, veterinary sui^ery ean never emerge from its 
present degraded condition.'' — The Uses and Abuses of the Twrk" 
ish Bothy etc., p. 15. This is quite true; but Br. Haughton 
goes on to say — " One circumstance only requires particular at- 
tention in the use of the Bath for the lower animaJs. None 
should ever be put into it, except such as are capable of perspir- 
ing freely. The ^/y domestic animals which one would expect 
lAovld be benefited are tbe horse, the cow, and the pig ; add» 
accordmgly, we do find that these animals have derived muoh 
^ood from its judicious enploymerit." Now Dr. Haughton evi- 
dently means to exclude the dog, for it is generally supposed 
that he does not perspire freely. Theory is one thing and ex- 
perience another ; and we take the practical expenenoe of Mr. 
Scriyen, and of others like him, as outweighing cartloads of 
theoretical assumpti<ms. In a word, all animals will reoeire 
advantage frtxm judicious bathing. 

It is to be observed, that for the development of the full 
therapeutical powers of the Bath in the treatment of the lower 
animals, fer higher temperatures are required than for ordinary 
prop h y lacti c purposes. "We have already stated this is the case 
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with man, and eqiiaUy SO is it with Inspect to aU domestic animak. 
In plenro-pneumonia, for instance, a range of temperature from 
200* to 850* can be safely employed, and in hydrophobia we 
wonld not expect a less temperature to have any sanative effect. 
During the preyalence of the cattle plague in England 
and Scotland, 1866-7, it was stated that the Bath was tried in 
some instances and fEuled. But there is no authentic evidence 
to ^ow where in any case that it was promptly and skilfully 
tried, failure was the result, nor do we beliefb that such evi- 
dence is forthcoming. L^slative and national ignorance was 
never more deplorably exhibited, than in the enactment making 
the slaughtering of all the healthy cattle in an infected district 
compulsory. If the erection of Baths in every district had been 
made compulsory, and the regular bathing of the cattle, under 
proper supervision, made equally so, some millions sterling 
would have been saved to the country. The number of cattle 
that died or were killed, on accoimt of the plague, up to the 
week ended 21st of April, 1866, the last return we have at 
hand, is represented as follows : — 

EnglftDd. Wale& Sootland. Total 

141,514 6,738 181,443 329,695 

The estimated value may be taken at three millions aterlingy and 
it may be safely affirmed that had the cattle been properly cared 
for, and fortified against disease by habitual Bathing, three- 
fourths of those that died of the Plague would never have taken 
it, or if attacked, the disease would have readily yielded to the 
judicious administration of the Bath. The vast importance of 
this subject, not to individuals alone, but in a national point 
of view, becomes at once apparent "when we consider how 
largely national prosperity and wealth are involved. The Cattle 
Census of 1866 gives the following results : — 

United Kingdom Estimated ValoB. 

Cows and other Cattle, . . 8,566,478 . . £74,956,682 
Sheep, .. .. 26,375,993 ., 48,805,587 

Pigs, .. •. 3,994,029 .. 11,582,684 



Total, ,, £185,344,958 
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To promote and ensure the healthy condition of this im- 
mense property in animals, there is nothing comparable with 
the habitual use of the Bath. In his celebrated Inquirf^ 
Jenner says — '' The deyiation of man from the state in which 
lie was originally placed by Kature, seems to have proved to 
him a prolific source of diseases. From the love of splendour, 
from the indulgences of luxury, and from his fondness for 
amusement, he has familiarised himself with a great number of 
animals, which may not originally have been intended for his 
associates. The wolf, disarmed of ferocity, is now pillowed in. 
the lady's lap. The cat, the little tiger of our island, whoso 
home is the forest, is equally domesticated and caressed. Tho 
cow, the hog, the sheep, and the horse, are all, for a variety of 
purposes, brought under his care and dominion." 

It has followed that among the animals so domesticated 
diseases have been engendered, to which, in a state of nature, 
they are never subjected ; and as there are no means com- 
parable with the Bath by which man can counteract the evils 
resulting from habits of life that violate nature's laws, so with 
animals— the prophylactic and therapeutical properties of tho 
Bath are eqiially applicable to them. 

For training purposes^ the Bath is now employed in several 
raciog stables; but in the majority of instances it is not skil- 
fully directed, and trainers have prejudices against it. Admiral 
Bous, no mean authority, is highly in its favour. " By tho 
introduction of the Bath,'* he says, ** a new era has arisen; tho 
present barbarous system of preparing horses to race by drastio 
purgatives, hot clothing, hot stables, and four and five-milo 
sweats, will be ameliorated ; and we may look forward with 
confidence to a revolution, by the aid of Hot-air Baths, which 
will enable a trainer to bricg^is horses to the post in first-rato 
condition, without subjecting thesi to a destructive apprentioo- 
Bhi^.— Letter in " Times,'* March 26, 1863. 

But whether applied to horses or to human beings, such a 
revolution in established custom is not easily effected. Indeed, 
it is probable that a regard for utility alone will accomplish 
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more for auimals in this respect^ than what reaaoning intdt 
gcncc will bo able to do with the same facility for man. Ift 
one can doubt the value of the Bath to the health and wdt 
being of man ; yet while thousands bathe, milliona ape ooniesk 
to despise its advantages. ''In Australia," wribes a fxHstoif, 
« sheep arc now driven in lots into a Bath heated to 200% 
thej kill the scab, brush and dean the sheep at the same IJBii 
— ^the scab being caused by a parasite womii that ia killed If 
the high temperature." 

In rearing healthy racing stock the Bath is inYalnaUs. 
The system of forcing the premature development of gcowthi M 
as to make the two year old colt accomplish more than waa i^ 
quired from a three or four year old one hundred years ag(V 
necessarily involves the breaking down of a vast uumbcxr oC- 
animals that never see the starting post. Nothing ia ^ual ta 
the Bath for promoting healthy growth — for maintaining fbft. 
Nutritive organit>m of the young animal in a per&ietly healtbj 
condition — for strengthening the constitution to reowt morh^ 
influences, and for rapidly developing and invigorating. mmiQiL** 
lar power. 

Iff/luenza getting into a racing stable upsets the .most aatota 
and confident calculations, but influenza never need get into a 
stable, if the trainer is properly instructed in a knowledge ol 
the Bath. It is a certain preventive of the disease, and ahoolA 
it be taken, in any case it is a certain and speedy cure. Tha 
only thing to be wondered at indeed, iS| that owners of raoiog 
stock, generally so shrewd, intelligent, and calculating, and M. 
alive to what is practically useful, have not ere this inaiated on 
having their horses reared and trained by means of the Bath. 
The saving would be immense, and more than two-thirds of tha 
horses now knocked out of training by disease would he enabled 
to fulfll their engagements. 

We earnestly, indeed, advocate the Bath for all domeatie 

animals as a matter of enlightened humanity. In town or 

country the cost is nothing in comparison with the saving efibcted. 

4Uf}i/ tie good accomplished. 'Whal woxsl^ Tna3i>Qi^ ^>^'^^Taflaf 
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ticated animals to minister to his wants and contribute to bit 
pleasures ? Yet how little intelligent humanity is bestowed upon 
them in return. There is a cruelty to animals in indifference 
to their healthful wants and enjoyments, which is as reprchensi- 
hle as treatment of them with savage violence. Many highly 
philanthropic men subscribe to punish what is legally defined 
as "cruelty to animals," and yet they appear insensible of the 
fact, that they are guilty of a cruelty which the law does not 
d^ne and punish, but which is reprehensible nevertheless — 
liioral cruelty, arising from their ignorance of the laws of healthy 
and their indifference to the simple and cheap means by which, 
for their oum great henefit, the health of their domestic animals 
can be ensured. 

Putting the matter in no higher light than that of utility, 
the Bath offers advantages to farmers and country gentlemen 
the value of which it would be dif&cult to overestimate. In re- 
gard to economy merely, those who have tested it concur in 
stating, that its utility pays it annual cost ten aye twentj' times 
over, besides all the collateral advantages derived from it. A 
complete Bath with every requisite for farm purposes can be 
erected at a cost, according to size and local circumstances, 
ranging from £20 to £100. On the grounds of economy there- 
fore, as well as of humanity, this subject ought to engage the 
attention of intelligent minds. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The iumming up — Three main poinU /or public consideration — 
The state of Medical opinion and practice — The position of th^ 
public in relation thereto — The present position of the Bath^ 
and its future — Illustrative opinions — Conclusion. 

Thebb are three main points to which the attention of aa 
intelligent public ought to be more particularly directed, ia 
seriously considering the subject-matter of this work. Firsts 
fhe state of Medical opinion and practice, as set forth on th& 
testimony of the highest medical authorities. Second, the 
position of the public generally, in relation to that opinion and 
practice. Third, the position the Bath now occupies, and the 
great future that is before it, as " the keystone of the Hydro- 
pathic arch." On these points we will now offer a few observa- 
tions by way of summing up. 

I. Is the state of Medical opinion and practice, as set forth 
and illustrated in the preceding pages — every single statement 
made resting on the undoubted authority of Medical men them- 
selves — ^is it such, we ask, as to inspire any confidence what- 
ever in the scientific soundness of that opinion, or in the safetif^ 
of that practice — to say nothing at all about its therapeutical 
value? 

Have we not seen that Medical opinion — so falsely called 
science — is fickle, fiuctuating, and changeable, without any 
solid basis of positive science to rest on, or any settled principles 
to inform and guide it — that it is 'Hossedto and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and 
cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive?" 

Have we not seen that this opinion has no more rational 
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foundation than traditional dogma — the of&pring of ignorant, 
saperstitious, and semi-barbaronB ages — upon which has be^ot 
engrafted the epeculatiTe fallacies of modem theorists, who 
haye sought to warp and pervert the great healing truths of 
Physiology to sustain their fantastical and risionary crotchets? 

In the glorious certainty and exactitude of modem science— 
in the philosophic induction on which it is based, what place 
does Medical opinion occupy ? By the admissions of its own 
exponents — ^its standard writers, its great recognised leaders 
and authorities, is not its pretensions to rank as a science 
scoffingly repudiated? 

Denied by its own authorised expounders all pdrtition in 
established scientific truth, what then is the practical value of 
Medical opinion? It is opinion — ^nothing more, save that it is 
opinion acquired from erroneous sources, fostered by erroneous 
teaching, nursed into noxious maturity, and confirmed by 
erroneous professional training, and thus, false throughout, 
what has it produced — what could it produce but culmination 
in Mse and disastrous Drug practice, respecting which we have 
fiven such terrible evidence. 

Medicine, said Lord Bacon, the great father of the Inductive 
Philosophy, " has been more professed than laboured, and yet 
more laboured than advanced, as the pains bestowed thereon were 
rather eireulan than progreBsive.^* And commenting on this 
tmth proclaimed more than two hundred years ago, what said 
a great medical authority, in addressing a Medical Association 
a few years back? Why, that he feared it was as true of 
Medicine now, as it undoubtedly was then! ''I fear,'' said 
Dr. W. B. Eichardson, '' the same remark holds good now. 
Overwhelmed with details beyond all possibility of human 
recollection, we are as far from prt'nctples as ever; nay, I think, 
farther V 

Such, then, is Medical opinion ! And it is before such an 
idol that the common-sense and intelligence of the age lies 
prostrate! 'Twas said, ** wretches hang, that jurymen may 
dine," and so credulous patients must be drugged to death that 
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^omflfliiiig Uogible for hii uon^, mA doM not oouiicUorttutlprtip^r 
attention and a proper respect for his ulments hare been ahown. 
Unless something tangible is done. 

** If his bones are broken, whether they are displaced or whether they tat 
in ezoellent apposition, some screwing, wresoking and eminently painftl 
process mnst be nndcrgone, or the snrgeon^ skill w^ be in jeo^Murdj witik 
liis patient. When a man has to make hU living^ these tohims and vagaries 
mnd ignorances of his clients must be salved and flattered^ or the poor doctor 
will eat his crust unbuttered. Most of ns like butter to onr bread, and as 
wa are not all rich and independent, a little truckling must be done, 

■* If this is tme of snrgeiy, how much more true in medicine ? * Oht 
it is nothing, you'll be well to-morrow. No physic is reqaired.* Thii 
is a snre introduction for another, and the patient thinks a better doctor. 
Some one who will bleed^ or purge, or give a vomit. Somebody with globules 
or somebody with coloured water, or mixture of burnt sugar. The puUia 
still believe in doctors * stuff' and takes its potiens kindly and lil^s itf 
clysters. Something must be done to please and something must take 
the credit of the cure. 

" The healing power of nature pulls the strings of life The vital feree 
is there unseen while the crude drugs are things tangible and present to 
the eye. To many • drugging is a bygone relic of a bygone age, but there 
are here and there dotted in otir ranks, men who play with poisonous 
eHemeniSf and who are heroic for their neighbours' health — but chary of 
experiments on their own vitality. — Medical Mirror^ Dec,^ 1866. 

And what says Dr. Bidge, the poptilar author of Ourselves, 
Owr Food, and our Physic ^ Why just this — that, '* bewildered 
Iiy the fears and the whims of an ignorant public, the prof easion 
it Usssd about hy its otcn adverse principles on the one hand, and 
its interests on the other J*^ In plain terms, the profession cannot 
afford to be conscientious and honest! They £jid an '' ignorant 
public," and they must pander to that ignorance! They find 
credulous patients full of ** fears and whims,'' and they must 
^roai <^m tenderly, and coin money out of them! 

Observe, this is not an expression of our opinion. "We ard 
adyancing nothing on our own authority. It is the legitimate 
«nd logical deduction from the premises laid down by medical 
men themselves, who indeed make no secret of their tactics, 
IPviien "interests" tug on one side and "conscience" on the 
other. Just hearken to what an old practitioner, Dr. Inma 
«aya on the subject : — " When coioe a professional man 



•ttribnted to impeDdiiig ipoplexy, and }ie knew the remtdy (?) againBt tltis 
ma bleeding. The Sajgeon, an heneit tCtaighlfaricard man, tefnaed ta 
bleed tlie patient, becanae he recognised Ih&t the man was Buffering from 
btty heart, and that degeneration of blood Teeaels that ia increased bj everj 
debilitating agency ; instead of bleeding, he recommended a tonic medicin* 
and a good diet, and was dismissed, 

" The patient then snnuiioned a physician uho madi hit aim in lift l» 
jut hi> pocliCli to the utmoal. To him the case was told and Uie treatment 
he Traa to pnrene laid dawn, this doctor, more wary than the other, told ths 
tradesman that his dednctiong were quite right, that they spoke well for bia 
medical acnmen, that if he perseTered, the physician's bnsineSB wonld bs 
gone, etc., bol thongh it was tcoe tbe case required bleeding, that it was 
one tor the nee of leeches not for the Imcet, and to this end half-a-dozen 
of the former were ordered, the aperient mixture which the patient wanted 
was prescribed, and a low diet was enforced. 

"The result anticipated by the Surgeon followed, and the patient haif 
k paralytic stroke and Ihe phytician then enured tie mfferer that he uxnild 
Aave prevented it had he been called in earlier , and that ai il u-'ia the trial' 
ment had ieen ntcceitful in mitigating ilt aeverily. It so happened, thattha 
two doctors were dose and intimate friends, and the first Tery natnral^ 
remonstrated nith the second, bat instead of hearing any apology, he re- 
eeived a lecture to this effect, — ' hfy dear fellow, if yon want ie get on at a 
ductor, you mmt not Jly in the faei of old foola who eonault you. I knew as. 
well as yon did that bleeding was bad for the man, bnt if I had not taken 
3iim into hand, ht would havi yon« to iBme tne elie who would, waA I did not 
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anj rMflon why lah^mld not g$t my /mi oiU of Am : so I did tlie betl 
I oould — ^7<m did not get one fee, whilst I luTe pocketed my ten guineas.'* 
--MediciU Mirrior, June, 1868. 

This anecdote Dr. Inman yoncbes as ''strictly true/* and it 
IB related in a paper professing to deal with ** the restoration of 
health/' as iUnstratire of the ordinary practice of sach physi* 
cians^ when they are consulted by " old fools," or by young 
fools, or by middle-aged fools either; and it is a practice that 
has drawn no reprobation from him. The ignorance of the fools 
is alone at fault — the physician's business is to fill his pockets, 
and to this end he must never strive to instruct the ignorance 
of patients who consult him, but must study to flatter their ig- 
norance, pander to their prejudices, humour their absurd whims 
and sickly fancies, and drive a prosperous trade by pampering 
their infirmities, bodily and mental, even though by so doing 
they are sent more rapidly to their graves ! 

And this is gravely put forward in a leading medical peri* 
odical as the recognised ethics of the modem Physic School I 
How ignobly di£Eerent from the ancient ! Hippocrates, the great 
father of rational medicine, Pagan though he was, had a truer 
and nobler conception of what a Physician should be. In the 
'' Oath'' he framed for his disciples the morality of the Pagan 
puts to shame the detestable money-getting ethics of the modem 
Christian practitioners, of that school of which Dr. Inman has 
sketched a representative character. 

"/«w?^ar," etc., runs the Pagan oath, *^ I will follow that 
My stem of regimen which, according to my ability and judgment, I 
consider for the benefit of my patients, and abstain from whatever is 
deleterious and mischievous, I will give no deadly medicine to any 
on$ if asked, nor stiggest any such counsel. . . With purity 
and with holiness I will pass my life and practice my Art. . . 
Into whatever houses I enter, I will go into them for the benefit of 
the sick, and will abstain from every voluntary act of mischief and 
corruption, • • TFTtile /continue to keep this Oath unviolated, 
MMy it be granted to me to enjoy life and the practice of the Art^ 
respected by all men in all times ! But should I trespass andvio^ 
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late this Oath, may the reverie he my htP^ — Wbrhe ef Hifpe' 
crates, Sydcn. cd., vol. ii , p. 780. 

Sucb was tlic noblo and honourable estimate that Hippocra- 
tes formed of the high moral obligations of his professioiit The 
base and sordid ethics of modem practitioners in htunoniing 
"old fools." and bleeding them in more ways than one, hil 
morality w ould not pennit him to follow ; but HippocrateB was 
not a fashionable practitioner in his own day ; and if he lived 
now his notions would be wofully antiquated, and it is quite 
obvious ho would never attain metropolitan or provincial emi- 
nence. But God forbid that we should accept Dr. Inman's 
" representative i»hysician" as the true type of all practitionnB ! 
We take the conscientious surgeon rather, who did his dutjf 
honestly — ^lost his fees, but maintained a quiet conscience and 
his own self-respect. Such an honourable practitioner could say 
with the illustrious Sydenham, the ** English Hippocrates"-^ 
'' When I come to die, I trust I shall have the satisfaction of 
beingly iuwaidly assured that I have not only endeavoured, 
with the utmost diligence and integrity, to recover the health 
of all those who have been my patients, of whatever rank ot 
condition they were, none of whom have been otherwise treated 
by me than I desire to be, if I should be seized with the BaUe 
distempers." — IForh, p. 97. There is something better^ afttt 
all than mere money-getting. 

Dr. Inman, however, in the same paper, affords ns another 
glimpse behind the scenes, and very strikingly illustratea how 
Physio practice is one thing in relation to a fee-paying puUi^ 
but essentially a very different thing when it comes home t6 H 
Doctor's own person or family ! If anything could open the 
eyes of a credulous public to the delusions of Physic practice^ 
surely such a statement as the following must have that effect : 

He was going abroad, he says, for some months, and *^ whiM 
I was travelling my family went to reside at a distance, and 1 
was requested to say whom they should employ in case of ill- 
ness. Now I knew pretty nearly every doctor in the place 49 
thoroughly orthodox members of the old school, and, with my 
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mate of their style of dragging, InaturaUy distrusM them all! 
I therelS&re gave my wife certain simple directions which would 
suffice foy ordinary matters, and tdd her that if she must gi/oe- 
pkysicy to huy a homcsopathic medicine chest, and administer gh^ 
hjiesfrom the first bottle in one comer y and go round and round 
M# box until the child was dead or better. On sach a plan I 
knew thai ii would have a better chance of restoration ihan by 
using active medicines/** Tet this gentleman is physician to- 
the Liyerpool Infirmary, is a great adyocate lor alcohoHo 
stimulants, ostensibly professes high faith in drugs, and reeom«> 
mends calomel as an excellent medicine for infants ! 

Thus the relation in which the public stand to Physie 
practice is simply that of fools, dupes, and victims. If any one 
oan arrive at any other conclusion, in the teeth of all the evi« 
d«ice we have given £rom medical men themselves, why, then^ 
he must have a very peculiar mind, and a very peculiar logic of 
Ms own. All that need be said is, that people of his class, are 
admirably fitted for Physic patients, 

III. The position the Bath now occupies, and the great futur$>^ 
that is before it, merits not only the serious attention of the trulj' 
intelligent among the public, but also the candid consideration 
of every conscientious medical man, who desires the. rational 
piogress of the Healing Art, and the purification of his profes* 
non from the corruption of empirical practices which now dis*. 
gi^acei and degrade it 

" A new truth," remarks Dr. Herbert Mayo, '*has to en* 
counter three noamial stages of opposition. In the first it is 
denounced as an imposture; in the second — ^that is, when it is 
beginning to force itself into notice — ^it is examined, and plan* 
sibly exi^ained away; in the third, or cui bono stage, it is decried 
aA useless, and hostile to religion. • And when it is fully admit- 
ted, it passes only under a protest that ii was perfectly knowik 
for ages — ^a proceeding intended to make the new truth ashamed 
of itself, and wish it had never been bom!'' 

Although it is only twelve years since Dr. Barter established 
the Ba&. stiiLl it may be. said, that, as a new truth in therapeutics. 
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it has already saocoBsfolly passed through all Dr. Mayo's stages. 
Kotwithstanding, its adoption by the profession and the public 
is not yet as general as the interests of humanity require, the 
progress made has been most gratifying, and the Bath now^ 
occupies an unassailable position. This is not an age in which, 
anything of professed utility can be hounded down by prejudices 
or envy. Medical practitioners must themselves submit to be 
guided and judged by the tests of experience, and a presumptuous 
^se dixit is now regarded by the intelligence of our day only 
as a shallow device for the concealment of reprehensible ignor- 
ance. ** However plausible," says Dr. Sheppard, "may be the 
theories which relate to the treatment of disease, and however 
sanguine may be the views of enthusiastic specialists, they have 
no practical significance in this practical age, if they are not 
sustained hy experimental facte^ and elucidated hy impartial ui- 
quiryJ* 

It is to the elucidation of the merits of the Bath by impar^ 
tial inquiry that its rapid extension throughout the United 
Kingdom is alone attributable. Our most approved writers on 
physiology and other branches of medical science acknowledge 
the great prophylactic and therapeutic virtues of Hydropathy 
generally, while an enlightened and skilful body of scientific 
practitioners are becoming familiar with those virtues, and 
making their powers available in the regular treatment of dis- 
ease. Indeed, no physician can now be considered properly 
qualified as a practitioner, or worthy of having confidence reposed 
in him as such, who is pleased to remain in ignorance of those 
powers, or refuses to avail himself of their simple efficacy. 

"I do not like working with tools — ^I don't understand/* 
was the reply of a medical practitioner of high provincial standing 
and reputed intelligence, to a gentleman who had derived great 
benefit from the Bath, and consulted him about continuing the 
practice. Could there well be a more unworthy confession for 
a medical practitioner to make? Was it not his primary duty 
to study and understand the properties and uses of all '' tools'' 
proposed for the treatment of disease? What solid pretensions 
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oan any medical man advance to be considered an intelligent^ 
scientific, and honourable practitioner, who does cot keep him- 
eelf fully acquainted with all the remedial discoveries and 
improvements of his day ? Surely it is for his presumed know- 
ledge, and not for his wilful ignorance that, in credulous 
reliance on his abilities, patients consult him? 

An honest physiological practitioner, observes Lr. James 
Wilson, '4f he be a true man, would not hesitate to go far and 
wide, barefooted if need be, to seek and know any means pro- 
mising to aid him in a calling so sacred, that of mediator between 
disease and health, indeed, I might say between life and death. 
And never should it be absent from his mind, that on hb skill 
and knowledge will often depend whether the result of a day 
will end in the silent tomb, or in the continued consciousness 
of heaven's cheering sunshine. 

**He is but a so-so doctor, believe me, who pooh-poohs any 
new or vaunted discovery he does not understand, fancying that 
abuse or sneers will suffice as an apology to his conscience for 
putting off the duty of learning or inquiry, — a process, mayhap, 
so dreaded and unused by his rusty or faulty intellect. Or he 
may be held back by an instinctive dread that honest investiga- 
tion might throw unwelcome light on the clouded brain, and so 
display the neglect and deplorable deficiencies of an understand- 
ing so conventional, absurd and bom^." — JFater Cure, p. 430. 

In fact it is no longer possible, for the most prejudiced and 
self-opinionated physician, however great his practice, and 
however secure he may imagine his hold to be on public favour 
to superciliously ignore the Bath without damaging his own 
reputation, because the Bath is now an established institution 
the educated and discerning public are becoming daily more 
alive to its merits, and the most eminent authorities of the age 
find in it their most effective instrument. Addressing the 
London Medical Society eight years ago. Dr. Thudichum said— 
*'A boon to mankind, your nation, and every individual in this 
room, hot air, comhined with cold affumne, with shampooing, with 
exposure of the body to light and air, await your approval a$ 



irare spoken, baths have iBcreased rttpidly, not in these ooantries 
alone, but also on the Otntinent, ia America, and througfaoat 
the British colonies, so that it has mow become an agent vhkh 
tbe profession mast, in self-deftnce, Btndy, for no one caa 
reasonably be considered a safa or an acconplished pFactitioner, 
yrht continues purblind to its merits and uses. As Dr. Sama^ 
S. JeafiVeEon, addresaiD; tiie Biitish Ifedical AssociatioD as 
president in 1B65, forcibly obserrod: — "The Torkish Bath 
deserves our study as pbilosopbera and physicians; and, in 
truth, we mfmt ttudy it more, or how can we answer th^ every- 
dm/ qtiesHeH put to u» — "What do yon think of the Turkish Bath, 
wUlit dome good?" 

It has been our principal object to accumulate in these 
pages snob an amount of anquestionable evidence as will enable 
every thoughtful reader to satisfaotOTily answer this qneetioi^ 
tat himself — to form an independent judgment on the merits of 
the Bath, uninfluenced by the prejadicee and errors of medioal 
opinion. "We have seen that medical men of the highest cbarac- 
ter and standing have combined in taslifying against the falla- 
cies on which the whole systeni of IVug Madicatiou is founded, 
irhile they deplore the evils that inevitably flow from its ontel 
and hap-harardouB praetieeB, At the same time, we have this 
great fact before us — ^lat no competent authority has yet ytsa- 
tured to questioD, on i^siological and rational grounds, tlie 
natoral applicability of Hydropathic principles to tbe consistent 
and BOGcessM keabnent of disease. 

As Br. James Wileon observes — " l%e grand desideratuiit 
of Medical Science, as well as tlie longing desire of humanity, 
tt a. remedy ea»y to proeure and ta/e to aiminitttr, which may- 
be B» modified is lbs appliances aa vnerrtngly to bring about 
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every degree of stimulation or sedation ; for in the exclusive, 
combined, or alternate use of stimulants and sedatives consists 
the whole art and mystery of Physic. On the score of power, 
certdinty, and safety in action, in the attainment of these ends, 
our water-cures exemplify the superiority of. our remedial roea- 
jsures, over any and all the ten thousand articles and compounds 
of the Pharmacopoeia." 

In verification' of this, the multiplied evidence of experience 
is incontestible. All the resources and contrivances of Drug 
Medication have utterly failed in supplying any stimulant or 
sedative so invariably e£Eective and consistently applicable to 
every individual constitution, and to all bodily conditions as 
Hydropathy commands, while it is equally true that the^ Bath 
is the perfection of the Hydropathic system — the keystone of 
the arch. The experience of Dr. Barter is conclusive on this 
point, and cannot be gainsayed — " With the Hot-air Both 1 
now do mare good in a toeek^ than I did in a month with the old 
Hydropathic treatments And in this every practitioner will 
concur who has had competent experience of t^e powerful 
therapeutical properties of Heat when skilfully applied. In 
fact, with respect to the remedial virtues of Temperature, in 
its application to disease, only an enlightened few among the 
Medical profession have had any experience at all ; but the 
proved results warrant the opinion that we have as yet only 
witnessed the dawn, as it were, of a more brilliant and successful 
future. 

The future of the Bath is thus full of promise and pregnant 
with blessings to suffering humanity ; but what rational mind 
can repose confidence in the future of mere Physic ? jHave we 
not seen that men of the highest professional rank, in the ma« 
turity of their experience and years, admit there is no certainty 
in Medical drugging, save the certainty of the frightful evils it 
causes? Yet, with a reprehensible inconsistency, they con- 
tinue to uphold a system so repugnant to nature, and so de- 
structive to human health and life. By doing so,— by osten- 
sibly following a ^system in which they have no faith, — they 

El 
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that it u/or his interest to bnmonr his patients rather than iiu 
struct their ignorance, it is clear that the doctor who is most 
complaisant ^ill bo the mofit sueeessful practitioner m reguHk 
emoluments^ and the most able physician will be the one who 
has the least practice. The one is paid for not enring his 
patients, and the other starves because he cures them right oft'^ 
^^Medical Mirror, March, 1868. 

This is Physic practice, as depicted, by orthodox "practi- 
tioner?, and of course no one has a right to dispute sndh m- 
qucstionablc authority. But in a more recent number of the 
same periodical, Dr. Inman goes deeper into this sort of prac- 
tice, and the double-dealing and craft of the doctor is, of ooune^ 
excused at the expense of the patient : — 

** A wenltby tradesman summoned a surgeon to bleed him ; ha Mm* 
plained of fulness of blood in the head, and of other symptoms wMeh ht 
attributed to impending apoplexy, and he knew the remedy (?) agamrt thit 
was bleeding. The Surgeon, an honMt sttaightfoncard man, refused ia 
bleed the patient, because he recognised that the man was snffering from 
fatty heart, and tliat degeneration of blood vessels that is increased by ereiy 
debilitating np^cncy ; instead of bleeding, he recommended atonic ^'^^ly^^ 
and a good diet, and was dismissed. 

** The patient then summoned a physician who made his aim «» life is 
Jill his poiJccta to the utmost. To him the case was told and the treataMBl 
he was to pursue laid down, this doctor, more wary than the other, told lbs 
tradesman that his deductions were quite right, that they spoke well for hit 
medical acumen, that if ho persevered, the physician's business would be 
gone, etc., but though it was true the case required bleeding, that it was 
one for the use of leeches not for the lancet, and to this end half-a-doMD 
of the former were ordered, the aperient mixture which the patient wsnted 
was prescribed, and a low diet was enforced. 

**The result anticipated by the Surgeon followed, and the patient Iwf 
a paralytic stroke and the physician then assured the sufferer that he weM 
have prevented it had he been called in earlier ^ and that as it teas the tresis 
mcnt had been successful in mitigating its severity. It so happened, ibattiis 
two doctors were close and intimate friends, and the first very natural^ 
remonstrated with the second, but instead of hearing any apology, he ro- 
oeived a lecture to this effect, — • My dear fellow, if you want to get ene^m 
doctor i you must not fly in the face of old fools who consult you. I knew as 
well as you did that bleeding was bad for the man, but if I had not taken 
him into hand, he would have gone to some one else who would, and I did not 
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Buoh yile empiricism, and the onlj hope is in an educated and 
intelligent public renouncing the delnsions by which alone that 
system thriyes, and in consequence of which confiding patients • 
become its yictims. We need not look to medical corporations, 
schools, or colleges — to the '' subtle seniors" of the profession 
whose fashionable empiricism has gained them ephen.eral repu- 
tation and profitable practice, and who assume to be the heads 
and guides of medical opinion — ^to such as these we need not 
look for any changes that would interfere with the vested rights 
of ignorance, and disturb the contented repose of a lucrative 
routine. Thoce are they who obstruct progress — ^who sneer at 
the great truths of Hydropathy — ^who either ignorantly or wil- 
fully misrepresent the Bath, and ignore the sound principles of 
physiology on which it incontestibly rests, while they do all in 
their power to frighten the credulous dupes, who foolishly trust 
them, against having recourse to the only mode of treatment 
that is naturally and rationally remedial in disease. A s Dr. 
Esdaile says — ** they howl against-and persecute the discoverer 
of a new truth which disturbs their successful routine, wounds 
their self-love, and endangers their easy gains." From such no- 
thing is to be expected but a persistence in established error — a 
bigoted and intolerant adherence to dogmas of practice whose 
bountiful harvests are reaped in human misery and death. 

There is pleasure in believing, however, that among the rising 
generation of practitioners there is a disposition to escape from 
the slavery of blind obedience hitherto exacted by established 
. medical dogma. A spirit of fre * inquiry is at work to test all 
systems by their ascertained results, and the very changes that 
are perpetually occurring in medical practice is the best evidence 
of the fact, that old faith in its assumed virtues has been rudely 
shaken — that such practice fails to satisfy the reasonable expec- 
tations either of thoughtful patients, or of conscientious and 
honourable practitioners. There is a growing conviction that 
the whole system of Drug Medication is repugnant to Ufature 
and demonstrably false — that it is essentially unphilosophical in 
theory, and remorselessly destructive in practice. Hence there 
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is on inoreuiDg sptitnde of mind to consider ntitmally, on its 
OVB merits, whatever may be proposed for the BlleviatioD of 
human snfTering. 

It ia ibr an intelligent pnblio to taAex and eneonrage mch a 
disposition among the actave-minded and enlightened ^ntU- 
tionen who appear alive to the obligations and responsibilitdeB 
of their profeseioa. Eational medioine can only nuke aatia&c- 
tory progress by commending itself to the common sense of tiie 
commonlty, for what pays will always prosper, and while pnb- 
lio oreduli^ rewards with wealth and honoon the vile artifices 
of qnackery, Hiere will never be wanting acoompliebed ad^ts 
to practise them. 

In oosclusion, we say to patienb, repose no faith in the 
confirmed bigots of the medical profeesion^in men who irra- 
tionally condemn what they confessedly have not studied and 
do not understand — the majority of whom are mentally incap- 
able of appreciating what the greatest minds of the profession 
have not hesitated to pnmonnce and hail as an Isestimahle 
" boon to humanity." 

The Bath is now an established success. It has worked its 
way solely on the inherent virtue of its own merits, not only 
without adventitions aids, but in despite of all the opposition 
professional ignorance, prejudice, and aelfish interests CQuld 
amy against it. Its incomparable therapentioal properties are 
acknowledged, as we have seen, by every enlightened member 
of the medical profession who investigBted rationally for bim- 
self; and the medical man — no matter what his common re- 
pute may be — who a£focts to ignore so powerful and salutary 
an agent in the treatment of disease, only demonstrates his atm 
oulpable ignorance, and how thoroughly incompetent he is to 
be safely consulted when tbe interests of health and life are 
involved. 

let patients fake this truth with them as a safe general 
rule to be acted on — ^the medical practitioner who declares the 
Bath unsuitable in their case, and who can give no better neawn 
itian that he thinks so, supplies prima Jatit evidence of his own 
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physiological ignorance, and complete unfitness to treat disease 
on natural, rational, - and scientific principles. Let patients 
also remember that the disease -has yet to he discovered to which 
the Bath is not applicable — ^in the treatment of which the skilM 
and judicious use of Temperature is not calculated to prove the 
most potent curatiye known, while in cases where, from what- 
ever cause, absolute cure is hopeless, the bath admittedly pos- 
sesses unequalled alley^tive powers — a salubrious restorative 
influence, beyond comparison Euperior to all the artifices of 
Physio — to all the resources and contrivances of Drug Medi- 
cation. 
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Perfection of, 191. 

Physiological, 181, note, 

Liebig on change of matter by Hydropathy, 216. 

Limerick Lunatic Asylum, Bath in, 388. 

Longevity, Human, Easton on, 214. 

Lunatic Asylums, the Bath in, 385 ; Dr. Barter's experience of, 386 ; Dr. 

Powers, 887 ; Dr. Fitzgerald, 388, &c. 
Lung Diseases, Bath in, 335, 337. 
Lungs, 186 ; circulation of blood in, 187. 

Maddbn, Dr., his error about the construction of the Bath, 297 ; opinion 

of the Bath as a curative agent, 364. 
Madeira, climate of, 404. 
Magendie on Medical practice, 15. 
Malta, climate of, 404. 

Markham, Dr., on physic practice, 60 ; on hostility to natural remedies, 62. 
Marseilles, climate of, 404. 
Mason, Dr., on climate in Consumption, 405. 
Mayo, Dr. Herbert, on New Truths, 445. 
Medical opposition to New Truths, 7, 62, 278. 

Schools, 28, &c. ; deceptive teaching, 246. 

Council, 17. 

Times on Medical practice, 15, 23. 

education, 17, 19, &e. ; qualifications, 24. 

■ charities erroneously conducted, 410. 
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Medieal men best Hydropathic patients,* 851. 

opinion, its Talae, S5 ; its dirersity, 89, 438. 

Journals, character of scribblers in, 347. 

Ptactioe, 27, 88, 41 ; general character of, 54 ; errors of, 232 ; Dr. 

Inman on, 255, 442 ; present state of, 440 ; Medical Mirror oo, 441. 

terms, misnae of, 288. 

Mirror, on Medical theories, 257 ; on Morbid Anatomy, 271 ; on 

state of Medical profession, 278 ; on Medical practice, 440. 
• profession, state of, 5, 278 ; division into three branches, 8 ; 

popular errors concerning, 16 ; yalue of its learning, 267 ; opposition 

to new troths a characteristic of, 278. 
Profession, Senior members of. Surgeon Oarmichael's opinion o^ 29 ; 
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Br. Bayner on, 296 ; devotion to routine, 451. 
Medicated Baths, 159 ; folly of, 348. 
Medicine, early history of, 7 ; its scientific pretensions, 14; present state 

of, 488. 

preventive, 213, 410. 

Mercury, diseases caused by, 249 ; Dr. Barker on, 250 ; use of prohibited 

in United States, 251 ; Dr. Tbompson's inconsistency respecting its 

use, 251. 
Milton, Surgeon, on skin diseases, 865. 
Millingen, Dr., on the preventive influences of the Bath, 212. 
Mineral Baths, 848. 
Montpelier, climate of, 404. 
Musa, Antonins, 85, note. 

Neubaloia, 400. 

Nice, climate of in Consumption, 404. 
Nitrate of Silver, danger of, 254. 
Nosology, 232 ; Dr. J. Wilson on, 233, 272. 

Nutritive functions, 182 ; Mal-Nutrition a source of disease, 240, 400 ; 
organs of Nutrition, action of, 244. 

O'OoNNOB, Professor of Medicine, Queen's College, Cork, his objections to 

the Bath, 340. 
Offspring of diseased parents, 401. 
Owen, Sir Bichard, on Medical Science, 17. 

Parasites, a cause of skin disease, 870. 

Paracelsus, 80. 

Par^, his discoveries opposed, 283. 
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Pathology, I2, 263. 
Patients, Advice to, 452 

PWmacopcBia, first pubKshed, 79. 

i'byacians, incorpowtion of, 9 

f "yaio.ogy/fnS;' *"* ^*'' "»* -'»P«'«-t to t«.t ai^, 331 

Perspiration, does it weaken 327 tn n- 

P;6«. utility of the Bath for.' 426 S ' '""*'• '''• 

He^ra-pneu^oma, Bath in. 303 

Poison and Food. 241 

"lest-Fhysicians, 8. i^wy, xud, hu practice. 286 

Professors, Medical, 29, 31, 34. 

Prurigo, 865. 

Psoriasis inveterata, 846, 867. • 

«, J»u , m Female, note. 

QwoKBBr. 4, 450. 
Q»a«ks, 4, »o«e. 

Q»inine Fe.er, a drng disease. 254. 
Raoe-hobscs. value of Bath for 435 

^mage, Dr., on Medical p^actL/r 
Bajner, Dr., on the senior me h 

Keid. Dr., on Medical murderinrs?*'^ *"" ^"^^^ ^'^^'^<"'' 296. 

B^aedie, in disease to judge of.* 40 

Kenton. Dr., on climate, 404. 

Meumatie gout, 353. 

Bheumatism, 353 • i«„f. «■ j. , . 

of medicine, 439. "'''""'»"' '«»-«' "^« l^ath. 322 ; on state 

* >-o^ •, causeB of, 135 - 
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Romford, Count, on Wann Bathing, 160. 
Rasb, Dr. 6., on Physic, 55. 
Bnssian Bath, 136. 



Salhrnuh Baths, 122. 

Sebaceous system, 370. 

Seneca on Roman Baths, 124. 

Scriven, J. £., his experience of the Bath in Farm, 425. 

Scrofula, 400. 

Sheep, diseases of, curative powers of the Bath in, 426, 427, 436. 

Sheppard, Dr., on heat as a curative agent, 173 ; on capacity to resist cold, 

317 ; on the Bath in heart disease, 333 ; in Lunacy, 390. 
Simpson, Sir James, his connection with Chloroform, 291, note. 
Skin, its structures and uses, 195 ; pores of, 195 ; excretions and secretions 

of, 196 ; its action essential to life, 198 ; its functions disregarded by 

Medical practitioners, 199 ; regulation of surface temperature of, 202. 
Skin dineases, 364 ; Prurigo, 365 ; Surgeon Milton on the Bath in, 366. 
Skin parasites, 370. 

Smith, Professor, on Medical Education, 21. 
Soul of man, 181, note. 
Surgery discouraged, 10 ; defined, 11 ; a noble Science, 25 ; its honourable 

practice, 281. 
Sutton, Dr., on drugs, 53. 
Sweat, cause of disagreeable odour, 392. 
Sydenham opposed by his professional brethren, 282 ; his honesty in practice, 

. 444. 
Syme, Professor, on Medical Practice, 22. 

Tbmpbbatubk, 137 ; of the human body, 202 ; of the Bath in health and 

disease, 218 ; as a curative in disease, 383, 449. 
Therapeutics, 13, 264. 
Thompson, Dr., on Drug diseases, 249. 
Throat affections, Bath in, 335, 337. 

Thudichum, Dr., on the Bath as a therapeutic, 310, 327, 447. 
Todd, Dr. T. J., on Consumption, 397 ; on duty of parents, 399. 
Training, value of the Bath in, 435. 

Trail, Dr., on Drugs, 241 ; Calomel, 253 ; on Drug medication, 261. 
Tubercular diseases, increase of, 401. 
Tuberculosis, Bath in, 303. 

Tucker, Dr., on climate in Consumption, 407 ; on public Baths, 416. 
Type of disease, change of, 246. 
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Ulobrs, application of the Bath to, 308. 

Universities, Lord Bacon on, 33. 

Urqnhart, Mr., discorery of ancient Bath, 120 ; advocates revival of the 
Bath, 169 ; first construction of the Bath faulty, 171 ; his imperfect 
knowledge of the value of Hot-air, 173, 175 ; evidence that the Bath 
restores from fatigue, 329 ; that perspiration does not weaken, 330. 

Uwens, Dr., on Medical logic, 270. 

Vapour Bath, 159 ; Calomel Bath, folly of, 348. 
Yis Medicatrix naturs, 181, and note. 



Watson, Sir Thos., on Medical knowledge and practice, 45. 

Walshe, Dr. Hayle, on Consumption, 396 ; on transmitted disease, 401. 

Water Dressing, 114, 869. 

Wells, Spencer, on the Batli £^ving cold, 317. 

Wilson, Erasmus, on curative powers of the Bath, 155 ; on the skin, 19^ 

197 ; on origin of disease, 235 ; on taking cold, 818. 
Wollaston, Dr., on Eastern Bath, 299 ; his personal experience, 353. 
Wood, Dr. A., on Medical education, 20. 
Williams, Dr. C. J. B., on cold, 318. 
Wilson, Dr. J., on Nosology, 233 ; the grand error of Physic, 272 ; description 

of his own case, 351 ; of a physiological practitioner, 446 ; on Hydro 

pathic and Physic Practice, 448. 
Workhouses, Baths in, 416. 
Wright, Dr. Wm. , on cold affasion in Fever, 98. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BATH. 



Opinions of the Press on the First Edition. 

Melwra. — "The book will be acceptable in proportion to the intelligence 
and good sense of the reader." 

Hydropathic Record. — **Not only the latest but the most accurate and 
readable oook on tbe subject." 

Veterinarian. — ** Gives an acconnt of the nature and object of hydropathy, 
the origin of warm bathing, the liistory of the bath in the middle ages, and 
its revival in latter times. The descriptions are interesting and instructive, 
occasionally amusing." 

Human Nature, — **No work that has yet appeared has to our mind done 
so much for the cause of Hydropathy. We can most heartily recommend 
Mr. Dunlop's work to the reader, telling him it is a duty he owes to himself 
and society to thoroughly study and digest it. If he imbibes its philosophy, 
he will save himself each year one hundred times the price of the work." 

Herald of Health. — *'A8 a champion of Hygeio-Therapeutics, Mr. Dunlop 
may be called the most earnest of any recent writer. He places this system 
on the broad platform that embraces * all natural agencies ' whatever that 
tend to the preservation of health, and rejects everything that is classed as 
a poison, or as having no normal relation to the human economy. The work 
deserves a kindly welcome, and will act as a stimulus to improvement in 
medical practice where candidly read." 

Gloucester Mercury. — ** We commend the work to the study of those who 
would j3re vent as well as cure disease." 

Coventry Herald. — "A valuable compilation of facts and opinions respect- 
ing the history and uses of the bath, combined with many instructive pages 
on medicine and physiology in general." 

Malvern News. — "A vast mass of information is collected and put 
together in readable form, such as might be expected to interest those 
who are not adepts in the study of Hydropathy, and to those who are 
unacquainted with the subject upon which it treats, our advice is — get the 
hook and read it." 

Brighton Examiner. — "Cannot fail to be extensively read by those who 
feel an interest in the subject of the Bath, or who are inclined to look 
into the matter apart from prejudice and preconceived objection." 

Scmthem Reporter. — ** This is an able and exhaustive work on the Bath as 
a curative institution." 

Belfast News Letter. — ** A valuable work, written in a clear and forcible 
style." 

Northern Star. — "The fruit of a comprehensive and extended course of 
reading, a successful study and mastery of the subjects it treats. The style 
is simple and pleasing." 

Morning News. — **A most valuable addition to the literature of the 
question, manifestly the result of extensive research, close study, and deep 
thought. Altogether the book is one which will repay perusal, and a copy 
should be found in every library in the country." 

Derry Standard. — " Eminently worth a careful perusal; it abounds in 
information, supplies valuable hints for the preservation of health, and its 
remedies are innocuous, should they even fail to accomplish all that patients 
and their attendants might anxiously ' desiderate.' 
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